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A MASK, 

PRESENTED AT LUDLOW CASTLE, 1684, 

BETOaX 

THE EARL OF BRIDGEWATER, 

THEN PRESIDENT OF WALES. 



VOL. IV. 



THE PERSONS. 

THE ATTENDANT SPIRIT, afterwards .in the habit of 

THYRSKL 
COMUS with his Crew. 
THE LADY. 
FIRST BROTHER. 
SECOND BROTHER. 
SABRINA the Nymph. 

The chitfpertont »ho presented were, 

THE LORD BRACBXY. 

MR. THOMAS EGERTON, his brother. 

THE LADY ALICE EGERTON. 



XHE Mask was presenttd in I6d4>, and consequently in cbo 
Urenty-sixtb year of our author's age. In the title page of 
the first edition, printed in 1637, it is said, that it was pf^ 
sented on MicAadmas nighty and there was (his* moHto, 

Eheu qidd vdhii miserof mihi ! floribus austrum 
Perdkiis*. 

In this edition, and in that of Milton's poems in 1645, there 
#as prefixed to the Mask the following dedication. 

7\)tAe Right Hofiourable John Lord Viscount Brackh/y son and 
heir appcurent to the Earl of Bridgewatery S^c. 

Mr Lord, 
This poem, which received its first occasion of birth from 
yourself and others of your noble family % and much honour 
from your own person in the performance, now returns again 
to make a final dedication of itself to you. Although not 
openly acknowledged by the author*, yet it is a legitimate 
o£&pring, so lovely, and so much desired, that the often co- 
pying of it hath tired my pen to give my several friends satis- 
faction, and brought me to a necessity of producing it to the 
public view ; and now to ofier it up in all rightful devotion to 

• This motto, fVom Virgilts " inclosure,- If by the editor^ 

second Eclogue, is delicately the application is not very dif- 

chosen, whether we consider it ferent: only to Jloribut we must 

as spoken by the author himself, then give an encomiastic sense, 

or by the editor. If by the far- The choice of such a motto, so 

mer it appears to mean, " I far from vulgar in itself, and in 

" have, by giving way to this its application, was worthy Mil- 

"pubhcaticm, let mthe breath of ton. Hurd. 

" public censure on these early * See note on Camus, 34. 

" blossoms of my poetry, which • It never appeared' under Mil- 

'' were before secure in the hands ton's name till the year 1645. 

*' of my friends, as in a private T. Warton. 
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thoie &ir hopes, and rare endowments of your much promis- 
ing youthi which give a full assurance^ to all that know you, 
of a future excellence. Live, sweet Lord, to be the honour of 
your name, and receive this as your own, from the hands of 
bim, who bath by many favours been long obliged to your 
aiost honoured parents, and as in this representation your 
attendant Thyrsis, so now in all real expression 

Your fiuthful and most bumble Servant, 

H. LAWES-. 

In the edition of 1 6^5 was also prefixed Sir Henry Wotton's 
letter to the author upon the following poem: but as we have 
inserted it in the Life of Milton, there is no occasion to repeat 
it here. 

<>ThisDedicationfhmiLawes'8 was still livin|^. Milton was 

edition, does not appear in the perhaps unwilling to own his 

edition of Milton's Poems, printed early connections with a family, 

under his o¥m inspection, 1673; conspicuous for its unshaken 

when Lord Brackly, under the loyalty, and now highly patron- 

title of Earl of Bridgewater, ised by K.Charles II. t.tVarUm. 
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LUDLOW CASTLE. 

Some idea of this venerable and magnifioent pile> in whidi 
Camus was pUjed with great qplendcmr^ in l634, at a period when 
Masques were the most fashionable entertainment of our nobility^ 
will probably graUfy those, who read Milton with that curiosi^ 
which results from taste and imagination. 
It was founded on a ridge of rode oYerlookinff the river Corve, 

S' R<^ger Montgomery, tibout the year 1 112, in Uie reign of Kin^ 
enry the FiraC But without entering intp its more obscure ui4 
eariy annals, I will nUher exhibit the state and condition in which 
it might be suf^Kised to subsist, when Milton's drama was i>er« 
temed. Thomaa Churchyard, in an old poem called the Wdrthmes 
cfWaUi, printed in 1578, has a chapter entided ''The Castle of 
'' Lndloe. In one of the state apartments, he mentions a superb 
escntdieon in stone of the arms of Prince Arthur, son of Henry the 
Sevoith: and an empalement of Saint Andrew's cross with rnnee 
Arthur^s arms, painted in the windows of the great hall. And in 
the hall and chambers, he says, there was a variety of rich work* 
manship, suitable to so magnificent a castle. ** In it is a chapel,** 
he adds, '' most trim and costly, so bravely wrought, so fayre and 
" finely framed, &c'* About die walls of diis d&pel were sump* 
tnously painted, " a great device, a worke most ricm and rare,'* the 
arms of many of \& kings of England, and of the lords of the 
casde, from Sir Walter Lade, the first lord, &c. '' The armes of 
" all these afore spoken of, are gallandy and cunninffly sett out in 
" that chi4>ell.— Now is to be rehearsed, that Sir Harry Sidney, 
" beinff Lord President, buylt twelve roomes in the sayd castle, 
'' wfaidi goodly buildings doth diewe a great beautie to the same. 
** He made also a goodly wardrobe underneath the new parlor, and 
^ repayred an old tower called Mortymer's tower, to kepe the aun- 
" cient recordes in the same; and he repayred a fkyre rourae under 
" the court-house, and made a great wall about the wood-yard, 
" and built a most brave conduit within the inner court: and all 
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6 PRELIMINARY NOTES. 

" the newe buildings over the gate» Sir Barry Sidney, in his dayes 
'^ and government there, nnade and set out, to the honour of the 
" Queene, and the glorie of the castle. There are in a goodly or 
' stately place, my Lorde Earl of Warwick's arms, [of] the £arl 
" of Derbie, the Earl of Worcester, the Earl of Pembrolce, and 
'' Sir Harry Sidney's armel in like manner : al these stand on the 
" left side of the [great] chamber. On the other side are thtt 
'' armes of NorthWalea and Southwales, tWo red lyons and two 
" golden lyons [for] Prince Arthur. At the end of the dyning 
'* chamber, there is a pretty device, how the hedge-hog broke his 
" chayne and came from Ireland to Ludloe. There is in the hall 
** a great grate of iron [a portcullis]* of a huge height." foL 79* 
This once belonged to the grand portal of the castle. In the 
hall, or in one of the great chambers, Comus was acted. We are 
told by David Powell, the Welch historian, that Sir Henry Sidney, 
Knight, made Lord P^Qsident of Wales in 1564, " repaired the 
" castle of Ludlowe, which is the cheefest house within the 
'^ Marches, being in gi'eat decaie, as the chapelt, the c6urt»hoUse, 
^' and a faire fountatne, &c. Also he erected divers new buildings 
'^ within the s^id castell, &c." Hitt. of Cambria, edit. 1580. 4to. 
p. 401. ttt this castle, the creation of Prin^ Charles to the Prin*' 
cipalUy of Walea, anrl Ecirldom of Chester, afterwards King Charles 
the First, was kept as a festival, and soIemhiBed with uneomndon 
magnificence, in the year l6l6. See a Narrative entitled ''"The 
*' Love of Wales to theJr Soverai^ne Prhiee, koJ* Lood. l6l6l 
4to. Many of the exterior towers stiU remain. But the royal 
apnrtmeiitSj and other rooms of stitte^ are abandoned, defaced, and 
lie reposed Co the weather. It was ao extensive and well-wrougiit 
fabric* Over the 5tab1c*(Toor9 are still the arms of Qtleen Eliza- 
beth, Lord Pembroke, ke. Frequent tokens of aftciebt pomp p^p 
out from amidst the rubbtsh of the mouldering fragments. Prii^ce 
Arthur, above mentioned, died in 150^, after his short cohabitation 
with bis wffej the Princess Cathiinne of Spain, at this ca8tle,^hich 
viras the palace of the Prince of Wales, appendant to his Princl-i 
pnllty* It was constantly inhabited by his deputies, styled the 
Lord Presidents of Walei^, till the principality-court, a separate 
jurisdiction, was abolished by King Wlliam. Its buildings, toge- 
ther with the town of Ludlow, were represented in onie of the 
scenes of the Mask, See after^ v. 957. With' tHiatever feats of 
chivalry it might ha^e been anciently ennobled, the representation 
of Comii^ in this stately fortress, will ewef be mentioned as one of 
the most memorable and honourable circumstances in the course 
of Its history, T. H'ariofi, 
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JOHK EARL OF BRIDGEWATEB, AND HIS FAMILY. 

Sir JOHN EGERTON, second son of Thomas Lord Chancellor 
Egertoh^ Knight of the Bath, Baron of Elesmere, Earl of Bridge^ 
water, and Lord President of Wales, befarf whom Comus wa? pre- 
sented at Ludlow Castk in 1634", married Francet , second daughter 
of Ferdinando Earl of Derhj. And thaa it was for the same fti- 
mily that Milton wrote both Arcades and Cofttm: for Alice, thcj 
Countess dowager of Dcrby^ before whom Arcades was pre^setit^, 
was mother to Frances Lady Brid^^e water i and the thtnf wife of 
Lord John Bridgewater's father, Lord Chaucellor Kgerton, bat 
without issue. See Dtigd. Baron, vol, iu pp. 'H t, 415. 250, 251. 
Our Earl John was appointed to the PreaitJcncy of Wales by King 
Charles the First at Theobald's, May 12, IG33, %m. Fced,xl\, 
449, He died in 1649 ^ lili kdy in 1635. Sec note on C^m, v* SK 
They hi|d issue, four son 9 and eleven daughters. John Lord 
Viscount Brackley^ the thirtl son, who performed the part of ilie 
first Brother in Comus, succeeded to his father'i inheritable titles^ 
and was at length of the Privy Council to King Charles the Second. 
He died October 2(J, aged sixty -four, in I (i86. He was therefore 
only twelve years old when he acted in Comm. And his brother 
Thobias, who played the Second Brother, was still younger. Hence 
in the dialogue between Comu5 and the Lady, v. £$p. ^ 

Com. Were tliej of manlv prime, or youthAil bloogn f 
LatU As smooth as Hebe^s their unraxor'd fips. 

Where see the note. Chauncf, the htftorian of Hertfonlshire, who 
was well acquainted with this young John Lord Brdbkley when a 
man, says that he was a nobleman of the most valuable and amiable 
qualities : ^' he was of a middling stature, with black hnir, a round 
'' visage, a modest and grave aspect, a sweet and pleasant counte- 
** nance, and comely presence* He was a learned man, and de« 
^* lighted much in his library.'* Hiti. Hertf. p. 554. This account 
of his person perfectly corresponds with Milton's description of 
his beauty and deportment while a boj: and the panegyric, we 
may suppose, was as justly due to his brother Thomas, Com. ^98. 

Their port was more than human, as they stood : 
I took it for a hirj ? ision, ftc 

Agnts; ih* Lodt reqaebta Echo, v. 836. 

Canst fhoQ not tell me of a gentle pairt 
That lilMSt thy Narcfsius aM t 

And hence the expressions in Henry Lawes's dedication of Comiut 
to Lord John, in bis edition 1637^ writien when he was now three 
years older, that is about fifteen : in which Lawes mentions " the 
*' favre hopes and rare endowments of your much'promidng youth, 
*' &c." This young nobleman married at nineteen, 1642, Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Duke of Newcastle ; who died in 1663, leav« 
ing a numerous issue. She was a most amiable character: and the 
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Barl her hoaband ordered it to be recorded on his tomb id Oades- 
den churchy that " he eojoyed aknost tmnty-two yeara all the 
'^ happiness a man could receive in the sweet society of the best of 
*' wives.'' Till his death he was inconsolable for htr loss. In the 
Newcastle Book on Horsemanship, there is a print of this John 
Earl of Bridgewater, (the Rut Brother in Comus,) and his Countess 
Elizabeth, grouped with other figures. There is also a large mez- 
zotinto print in quarto of this Earl, done in 1680, from a portrait by 
William Claret, an imitator of Lely» which I believe is at Ashridge. 

Mr. Thomas Egerton, above mentioned, who performed the part 
of the Second Brother in our drama, was a fourth son of the old 
Earl John, and died unmarried at twenty-three. 

The Lady Alice Egerton, probably so named from her grand- 
mother in law the Countess Dowager of Derby, who acted the 
Lady in Comui, was the deventh daughter, and could not now 
have been more than thirteen years old. She was taujght music 
by Henry Lawes. She became the third Countess of Richard Lord 
Vaughan, of Emlyn* and Earl of Carbury, who lived at Golden 
Grove in Carmarthenshire, and by whom she had no issue, about 
1655. See Dugd. Baron, vol. ii. 470. In Henry Lawes^s '^ Select 
*f Ajfrei and Dialogues for the Theorbo, &c.*' published l669, there 
is a song addresMd to this Lady from her husband, called the 
Earl to Uie Counteti qfCarbury. I will cite the two last stanzas, 
which are excellent in the afibcted and witty style of the times. 

When first I viewM thee, I did spy 
Thy tool stand beckoning in thine ^e; 

My iMtit Icnew what it meant. 

And at its first kiss went; 

Two balls of wax so nin« 

When melted into one : 
Mix'd now with thine my heart now lies. 
As mueh love's riddle as thy prise. 

For since I can*t pretend to have 
That heart which I so fteely gave. 

Yet now *tis mhie the more. 
Because 'Us thine, than 'twas before. 

Death will unriddle this ; 

For when thou'rt calPd to bliss. 
He needs not throw at me his dart, 
'Cause piercing tliine he kills my heart 

This Lady Alice must not be confounded with Lord Carb»ry*s 
second Countess, Frances, who died OcL 9» ^650 : and to whom 
there is a funeral sermon, with a Latin epitaph, both superabund- 
antly full of her praises, by the pious and learned Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor. The Earl, in the enitaph, with great tenderness expresses 
his intention of resting in the same grave with this accomplished 
lady, although he married so soon afterwards, as we have seen, 
the Lady Alice Egerton. See Bishop Taylor s Semions, edit, fifth, 
fbl. Printed for "R. Royston, l673. This Lord Carbury was Privy 
Counsellor to Charles the Second. He harboured in his house at 
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Golden Grove Bishop Taylor .above mentioiied, doriog the Rebel- 
lion : and most of that praate's works are dedicated to him. This 
Bicbard Earl of Carbury succeeded his father-in-law, John Earl of 
Bri^water, in the Presidentship of Wales: which I chiefly 
mention, to introduce a circumstance more to bis honour, that at 
the Restoration he appointed Butler to the stewardship of Ludlow 
Castle, a very respectable and lucrative office, while the princi* 
pality-oourt continued to be held there. See Wood, Ath. Oxotu iL 
452. and Whitlock, Mem. p. 115. edit 1682. Butler had been be- 
fore Lord Carbury's secretary. 

The two young noblemen, John Lord Brackley and his brother 
Mr. Thomas Egerton, were practitioners in the business of acting 
Masques; and although now so very young when they played in 
CcmuSf had before appeared on a higher stage. They pMsrformed 
in a Masque called CceUmi Britanmcum, written by that elegant 
poet, the rival of Waller, Thomas Carew, and presented in loSS, 
ra the Benqueting-house at Wbitdiall, on Shrove Tuesday night. 
See Careuft Poems, p. 215. edit 1651. It is more than probable 
that they played among the young nobility, together with their 
sister the Lady Alice, m Arcades. Where see v. 26. seq. Their 
sister Pbnblopb Egerton, a sixth daughter, afterwards married to 
Sir Robert Napier of Luton-Hoo in Bedfordshire, acted at Court, 
with the Queen and other ladies, in Jon son's Masque of Chloridia, 
at Shrove-tide, l6dO. Jonson^s Works, voL vi. p. 211. 

All that I have mentioned of the Egerton or Bridgewater fa- 
mily, are buried under a stately monument in the church of Little 
Gadesden in Hertfordshire, but bordering upon Buckinghamshire. 
On that monument is a long inscription to the memory of the 
father, the first Earl John, the Lonl President of Wales, who, 
among other valuable accomplishments, is there said to have been 
'' a profound scholar." It was lucky, that at least one person of 
the audience, and he the chief, was capable of understanding the 
many learned allusions in this drama. The family lived at Ash- 
ridge, in the parish of Gadesden, anciently a royal palace, and still 
inhabited by their illustrious descendant the present Duke of 
Bridgewater. Milton, as I have related, lived in the neighbour* 
hood ; and, as in writhig the Mask for Harefield, was partly from 
that circumstance employed to write Comus: which yet was ex- 
hibited at Lmilow Castle, on occasion of Lord Bridgewater s ap- 
pointment to the principsdity-court of Wales. T. Warton. 



HENRY LA WES. 

HENBY LAWES, who composed the music for Comus, and 
performed the combined characters of the Spirit and the shepherd 
Thyrsis in that drama, was the son of Thomas Lawes, a vicar- 
choral of Salisbury cathedral. He was perhaps at first a choir-boy. 
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of that chnrcli. With hw brother WtOiam, he was educated in 
niustc under Giovanni Goperario ; supposed by Fenton, in his notes 
on Waller, to be an Italian, but really an Ehglishtnan under the 
plain tiSiiae of John Cocmer; at the expence of Edward Earl of 
Hertford. In January, lo95, he was appointed Pirtoler, or Bpi- 
8toler% of the royal chapel^ In November following he became 
one of the gentlenfien of the choir of that chapel ^ and s6oh after- 
wards, clerk of the cheque, and one of the court-mnsicians to King 
Charles the I^rst. 

In 1633, in conjunction with Simon Ives, he composed the 
music to a Mask presented at Whitehall on Candlemass ntght by 
the gentlemen of the four Iniis of Court, under the direction of 
such grave characters as Noy, the Attorney General, Edward Hyde, 
afterwards Earl of Clarendon, Selden, and Bulstrode Wliiilock. 
Lawes and Ives received each one hundred pounds as composers ; 
and the whole cost, to the great offence of the puritanical party, 
amounted to more than one thousand pounds. In Robert Herrick*s 
Hesperides, or Poems, are three or ^ur Christmas odes, sung^ be- 
fore the King at Whitehall, composed by Lawes, edit. Lond. 1648. 
4to. p. £ad calc] 51. seq. And iii the same collection, there is an 
Epigram To Mr. Henry Lawes, the excellent Composer of his Lyrickst 
by which H appears that he was celebrated no less as a vocal than 
an* instrumental pet-former, ibid. p. 9^. 

Touch but the lire, my Harrie, and I beftre 
From the« some raptures of Uie rare Gotiere; 
Tbem, if thy vdLat commingle willi the string, 
I hMre In thee the me Lmkere io sing, 
Or curious Wilton, &j^ 

Lawes, in the Attendant Spirit, sung the last Air in Comus, or all 
the lyrical part to tbe end, from v. 95B. He appears to have been 
well acquainted with the best poets, and the most respectable and 
popular of the nobility, of his times. To say nothing liere of Mil- 
ton, he set to music all the Lyrics in Waller's Poems, first published 
in 1645> among which is an Ode addressed to Lawes^ by Waller, 
f^ of high compliments. One" of the pieces of Waller was set by 
Lawes in 1635. He composed the Songs, and a Masque, in tbe 
Poems of Thomas Carew. See third edit. 1651, p. ult. The Masque 
waif exhibited in 1633. In the title page to Comedies, Tragi-comedies, 
and other Poems, ])y William Cartwright, published in 1651, but 
written much earlier, it is said, that the ** Ayres and Songs were 
f set by Mr. Henry Lawes,** and Lawes himself has a commen- 
datory poem prefixed, inscribed, " To the memory of my most 
** deserving and peculiar friend, Mr. William Cartwrigbt." See note 
on Com. V. 86. The music to Lovelace s Amarantha, a Pastoral, 
is by Lawes. Wood, Ath. Oxon, ii. 229. He published " 4^^* 
" and Dialogues for one, two, and three voyces, &c. Lond. 1653/' 

* This officer, before the Reformation, was a deacon ; and it was his busineai 
to read the EpfsiU at the altar. 
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kL Thej MB^cdTcitad to Lady Vaughan amd Oahatj, who hid 
MUd (he Lady In Comtif, and to her lister Mary, Ladj Herberi of 
Cherbuiy. See the last note. Both hod been hU scholars in 
nmsia *' To the two most illustrions SitUrSt Alice, Conntesse of 
*' Carberie, and Maky^ Lady Herbert of Cherbury and Castle-iBlaod^ 
'' daughters to John, Earl of Bridge water. Lord Preaideat of Wales, 
'* &C. -*— No sooner I thought of making these public, than of 
" inscribing them to yoMr LMlishipst most of them being com- 
" posed, when I was employed by your ever honoured parents to 
'' attend your Ladishlps' edncation in mnsick : who, as in other 
** aocomplisbments fit for persons of your qnality, excelled most 
" ladies, especially in vocal mosick, wherein yon were so absolute, 
'^ Uiat you gave life and honour to all I taught you : and that with 
" more understanding, than a new generation [of composers] pre^ 
" tending to skilU I dare say, are capable of." [See Com. v. 85. 
aod the note.'] The words of the numerous songs in this work« 
are by sotoe of the most eminent poets of the timeC A few young 
aoblemen are also contributors. The composers are not only Henry 
and Wtliam Lawcs, but Wikon, Coleman, Webb, Lanier, &c. One 
sf the pieces by H. Lawes> is a poem by John Birkenhead, called 
ift " Amntyersary on the Nuptials of John, Earl of Bridge#ater, 
<^ Jul. 8S^ 1642." See p. SS. And Wood, Atk. Oxan. U. 640. This 
wis the yoiinglord Bniekley, who played tiie Finl Broiker in C&mui^ 
snd who married Elisabeth, daughter of Wtlham, duke of N^w- 
cattle. See the last note. Another is the ComfdabU of Ariadne, 
written by Cartwright, and prioted in his Poems, p. 938. [See 
bdkyw, Sonn. xiii. 11.] For a composition to one of the airs of this 
piece, which gained excessive and unusual applause^ Lawea is said 
to be the first who introdocsd the Italian style of music into £ng* 
land. In the Preface be says, he had formerly composed airs to 
Italian and Spanish words: and, allowing the Italians to be the 
chief masters of the musical art, condudes that England has pro* 
doced as able musicians as any country of Europe, and censures the 
prevailing fondness for Italian words. To this Preface, jimoog 
others, are prefixed Waller's verses above mentbned; and two copies 
by Edward and John Philips, Milton's nephews. There are idso 
** Select Aifret and Dialoguei to 4iing to the theorbo-lute, or bass« 
" viol, composed by Mr. Henry Lawes, late servant to his Majjesty 
'^ in his publick and private musicke, and other excellent masters. 
" The second Book. Lond. Printed by W. Goodbid for John Plav- 
" ford, and to be sold at his shop in the Temple near the Church* 
" dore, 1669." Here is the Song, quoted in the last note, called 
the Earl to the Couniesi of Carbury, See p. 90. Compare Wood, 
AtK Oxon. ii. F. p. $9. Beskles his Psalms, printed for Moscley^ 
1648, in conjunction with his brother William, and to which Mil- 
ton's thirteenth Sonnet is prefixed. To Mr. H, Lawes on the pnb-^ 
Ushing his Ahrs, dated in the Trinity manuscript, Febr. 9, 1645, 
I^awes composed tunes to Sandys's admirable Paraphrase of the 
Piudms, first published in l6d8. [See note on Sonn. xiii. v. 11.} 
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I know not, if an j of these Psalm-tunee were ever popular : bnt 
Lawe8*t seventy-second Psalm was once the tone of the chimes of 
Saint Lawrence Jewry. Wood says, that he had seen a poem 
written by Sir Walter Raleigh, ** which had a musical composition 
** of two parts set to it by the incomparable artist Henry Lawes.'* 
Athen. Oxon. ii. p. 441« num. 510. See also vol. i. F. p. 194. More 
of Lawes*s works are in die Treasury of Mosick, I669 -, in the 
Musical Companion, l662 ; in Tudway's Collection of Britbh 
Music ; and in other old and obscAete musical miscellanies. 

Cromwell's usurpation put an end to masks and music: and 
Lawes bemg dispossessed of all his appointments, by men who 
despised and discouraged the elegancies and ornaments of life, 
chiefly employed that gloomy period in teaching a few young 
ladies to sing and play on the lute. Yet he was still greatly re- 
spected ^ for before the troubles began, his irreproachable life, 
ingenuous deportment^ engaging manners, and liberal connections, 
had not only established his character, but raised even the credit 
of his profession. Wood says, that his most beneficent friends 
during his sufferings for the royal cause, in the Rebellion and after* 
wards, were the ladies Alice and Mary^ the Earl of Bridgewater'a 
daughters, before mentioned. MSS. Mus. Aihmol, D. I7. p. 115. 4to. 
But in the year 166O, he was restored to his places and practice ; 
and had the happiness to compose the Coronation Anthem for the 
exiled monarch. He died in 1662, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Of all the testimonies paid to his merit by his contempo* 
raries, Milton's commendation, in the thirteenth Somiei and in 
some of the speeches in Comus, must be esteemed the most honour- 
able. And Milton's praise is likely to be founded on truth. Milton 
was no specious or occasional flatterer ; and, at the same time^ 
was a skillful performer on the organ, and a judge of music. And 
it appears probable, that even throughout the Rebellion, he had 
continued his friendship for Lawes ; for long after the king was 
restored, he added the Sonnet to Lawes in the new edition of his 
Poems, printed under his own eye, in 1673. Nor has our author 
only complimented Lawes's excellencies in music. For in Comus, 
having said that Thyrsis with his soft pipe, and smooth^itthed song^ 
could sHll the roaring minds, and hush the waving woods, he ad£, 
V.S8. 

Nor of \eufMu 

And he joins his worth with his sJdU, Sonn. xiiL v. 5. 

In 1784, in the house of Mr. Elderton, an attorney at Salisbury, 
I saw an original portrait of Henry Lawes on board, marked wiu 
his name, and *' aetat. suae 26, l626." This is now in the Bishop's 
palace at Salisbury. It is not ill painted 5 the face and ruff in 
tolerable preservation ; the drapery, a cloak, much injured. Another 
in the Music-School at Oxford ; undoubtedly placed there before 
the Rebellion, and not long after the institution of that school, in 
1626, by his friend Dr. William Heather, a gentleman of the 
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Royal Chapel. Aod among the matOated records of the tame 
School, is the following entry ^ ** Mr. Henry Lawes gentleoum of 
** his Majesty's Chapel! Royall, and of his private musick, gave to 

" this School a rare Theorbo for singing to, valued at with 

** the Earl of Bridgewater's crest in brasse just under the finger- 
'' board, with its case : as also a sett of . • • . .** The Earl of 
Bridgewater is the second Ear] John, who acteil the part of the 
Fint Brother in Comus, being then Lord Brackley. 

Hatrjfs brother William, a composer of considerable eminence, 
was kiUed in 1645, at the siege of Chester: and, it is said, that 
the King wore a private mourning for his death. Herrick has 
commemorated his witimely fate, which suddenly silenced every 
vwU, bite, and vouce, in a little poem Upon Mr. WilUam Lawei the 
rare Mtmdan. Hesperid. ut supr. p. 341. Of William's separate 
works, there are two bulky manuscript volumes in score, for va- 
rious instruments, in the Music School at Oxford. In one of them, 
I know not if with any of Henry's intermixed, are his original 
compositions for Masks exhibited before the king at Whitehall, 
aod at the Inns of Court. Most of the early musical treasures of 
that School were destroyed or dispersed in the reign of fanaticism \ 
nor was the establishment* which flourishes with great improve- 
ments under the care and abilities of the present worthy Professor, 
effectually restored till the year l665^ 

I have purposely reserved what I had to say partkularly about 
Lawes*s Comui, with a few remarks on the characteristic style of 
his music, to the end of this note. Peck asserts, that Milton wrote 
Comus at the request of Lawes, who promised to set it to music 
Most probably, this Mask, while in projection, was the occasion of 
their acquaintance, and first brought them together. Lawes was 



b I find Uie following injunction firom Cromwell's Vice-chancellor and Dele* 
galea, dated April 3, 1656. *' Whereas the Musick Lecture usualJj read in the 
** VetperHs CimtUiorttm [in this School] is found by experience to be altogether 
** msekste^ noe waj tending to the hoiumr of the University, or the furthenmee iff 
*' any fiieraimref but hath been an occasion of great dithtmaur to God, t can da tt to 
** the place, and of many evUls: U is ordered by the Delegates that it be utterlv 
** taken away." MS. Acta Delegator. Univ. Oxon. ab ann. 16&&, sub ann. 1656. 
Yet soon afterwards the following order occurs under the same year. ** Concerning 
** the Musick Lecture, it was approved by the Delegates, that Instruments bee 
** provided according to the will of the fonnder : and Mr. Proctor bee desired lo 
•* goe to the Prnident and Fellows of S. John's for the gift or loan of their Chaire- 
*• organ.** And afterwards it is ordered under 1667, that the musick books of 
the School, which bad been removed by one Jackson, a musician and royalist, 
should be restored, and the stipend duly paid to the professor Dr. Wilson. This 
inslitutiony however, languished in neglect and contempt till the Restoration ; 
and fyr this slight support, I suspect, was solely indebted to the interposition of 
Dr. Wilkins, one of the Delegates, Cromwell's Warden of Wadham College, a 
piolbund adept in the occult icienccsy and a lover of music on philosophical 
principles. 
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now a domettic for a time at leasts in l^ord Bridgewaier's family^ 
for it is said of Tbyreis in Cotma, v. 85. 

That to the taroici of this houie belongs. 
Who with hit soft pipe, &c 

And, as we have seen, he taasht the Earl's daughters to sing, to 
one of whom, the Lady Alice, me Smg to Echo was allotted. And 
Milton was a neighbour of the family. See the last note. It is 
well known, that Lawes's Mosic to Comus was never printed. But 
by a manuscript in his own hand-writing it appears, that the three 
Songs, Sweet Echo^ Sabrina Fair, and Back Shepherds Bade, with 
the lyrical Epilogue, ** To the Ocean now I fly/* were the whole 
of the original musical composition for this drama. I am obliged 
to my very ingenious friend, the late Doctor William Hayest Pro- 
fessor of Music at Oxford, for some of this intelligence* Sir John 
Hawkins has printed Lawes's song of Sweet Echo with the words. 
Hist, Mus. iv. 53. So has Doctor Bumey. One is surprised that 
more mosic Nvas not introduced in this performance, especially as 
Lawes might have given further proofs of the vocal skill and pro- 
ficiency of his fair scholar. As there is less music, so there is less 
machinery, in Comus, than in any other mask. The intrinsic graces 
of its exquisite poetry disdained assistance. 

For a composition to one of the airs of Cartwright's Ariadne, 
mentioned above, Lawes, as I have before incidentally remarked, 
is said to have introduced the Italian style of music into England : 
and Fen ton, in his Notes on Waller, affirms, that he imparted a 
sqfter mixture of Italiati airs than was yet known. This perhaps is 
not strictly or technically true. Without a rigorous adiierence to 
counterpoint, but with more taste and feeling than the pedantry of 
theoretic harmony could confer, he communicated to verse an ori- 
ginal and expressive melody. He exceeded his predecessors and 
contemporaries, in a pathos and sentiment, a simplicity and pro- 
priety, an articulation and intelligibility, which so naturally adapt 
themselves to the words of the poet. Hence, says our author, 
Sann, xiiL J. 

To after sg* thou absll be writ the man 

lliat with itmfoth air could huwumr best our tongue* 

Which lines stand thus in the manuscript. 

To after age thou shalt be writ the man 
That didst r^fbrm % «rf . 

And in Camus, Milton praises his ''soft pipe, ami smooth-dittied 
'* song," V. 8d One of his excellencies was an exact accommo- 
dation of the accents of the music to the quantities of the verse. 
As in the ^oflne^ just quoted, v. 1. seq. 

Harry whose ttmrfaU and »d7 mauur^d song 

First taught our English music how to span 

Words Mrith just note and accent, not to scan 
With Midai-ears, committing short and long. 
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Waller Joios-with MiUon in sayiDg^ that other compoierft admit tbe 
poet's seDse but faintbf and dinfy, like the rays through a church- 
window of painted glass : while bis favourite Lawes 

—— Could trulj boMt, 
That not a tyUabk U htt. 

And this is what Milton means, where he says in the sonnei so 
often cited, '^ Tbou honour st veneJ'* v. 9. In vocal execution, he 
made his own subservient to the poet's art. In his tunes to Sandys'a 
Psalms, his observance of the rythmus and syllabic accent, an 
essential requisite of vocal composition, 18 very striking and per* 
ceptible ; and his strains are joyous, plaintive, or supplicatory^ 
according' to the sentiment of the stanza* These Psalms are for 
one singer. The solo was now coming into vogue : and Lawes'i 
talent principally consisted in songs for a single voice : and here 
his excellencies which I have mentioned might be applied with the 
best effect. The^ng to Echo in Comus was for a single* voice, where 
the composer was not only interested in exertine all his skill, but had 
at the same time the means of shewing it to advantage ; for he was 
the preceptor of the lady who sung it^ and consequently must be 
Well acquainted with her peculiar powers and characteristieal genius. 
The poet says, that this song " lose like a steam of rich-distilled 
'* perfumes, and stole upon the air, ftc."* v. 555» Here seems to be 
an anusion to Lawes's n^iv manner; although the lady's voice is 
pierhsips 4he more immediate object of the compliment. Perhaps 
this song wants embellishments, and has too much simplicity, for 
modem critics, and a modem audience. But it is the opinion of 
one whom I should be proud to name, and to which I agree, that 
were Mrs. Si<ldbns to act the Lady in Comus, and sing this very 
simple air, when every word would be heard with a proper accent 
and pathetic intonation, the eilect wocdd be truly theatiicaL An- 
other excellent judge, of consummate taste and knowledge in his 
science, is unwilling to allow that Lawe^ had much address in 
adaptiilg the accents of the music and the quantities of the verse. 
He observes, that in this Soatg to Echo a favourable opportunity 
was sv^^gested to tlie musician for instrumental iterations, of which 
he ma& «o use: and that, as the words have no acoompanhnent 
but a 'dly bass^ the notes were but ill calculated to waken Echo how- 
ler courteom, and to invite her to give an annoer. Borney's BieL 
Mus. vol.' ill. eh. vH. p. 381?, 888, 884, 393. It is certnin, that t&e 
words and suljeol of this exquisite song afford many tempting 
captfbiHtiefi for the tricks Of a modern composer. 

'MrJMiBon has paid no inconsiderable testimony to Lawes's ni»* 
sic. In encouraging and patronising a republication of his Psslm^ 
tunes to Saiidys's Paraphrase, with variations, by the ingenious 
Mr. Mstthelv Camidge, of York cathedra). From the judicious 
Pre&ce to that nvork, written by Mr. Mason, I have adopted, and 
added to what I had hazarded on the subjed ia my last editiba, 
many of these criticisms on Lfiwes's' musicd style. Lawes has also 
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received another tribute of regard from Mr. Mason: in Lawfcs* 
Song to Echo, he has very skilfully altered or improved the bass^ 
and modernised the melody. 7. WarUm. 



ORIGIN OP COMUS. 

In Fletcher's Faxtl^ul Shepherdess, an Arcadian comedy recently 
pabllshed^ Milton found many touches of pastoral and superstitioufr 
imagery, congenial with his own conceptions. Many of these^ yet 
with the highest improvements, he has transferred into Comusi 
together with the general cast and colouring of the juece^ He 
catched also from the lyric rhymes of Fletcher, that DoriquedeUcac^,, 
with which Sir Henry Wotton was so much delighted in the Songs 
of Milton 8 drama. Fletcher*8 comedy was coldly received the first 
night of its performance. But it had ample revenge in this con- 
spicuous and indisputable mark of Milton's approbation* It was 
alterwards represented as a Mask at court, before the King and 
Queen on twelfth-ni^t, in 1635. I know not, indeed, if this was 
any recommendation to Milton; who in the Paradise Lost speaks 
contemptuously of these interludes, which had been among the 
chief diversions of an elegant and liberal monarch. B. iv. 767. (where 
see the note.) I believe the whole compliment was paid to the genius 
of Fletcher. 

The ingenious and accurate Mr. Reed has pointed out a rude out- 
line, from which Milton seems partly to have sketched the plan of 
the fable of Comttt. See Biography JDramat. ii. p. 441. It is an old 
play, with this title, " The old Wives* Tale, a pleasant conceited 
" Comedie, plaid by the Queens Maiesties players. Written by 
*' G. P. [i. e. George Peele.J Printed at London by John Danter, and 
''^ are to be sold by Ralph Hancocke and John Hardie, 1595." In 
quarto. This very scarce and curious piece exhibits, among other 
parallel incidents, two Brothers wandering in quest of their Sister, 
whom an Enchanter had imprisoned. This magician had learned 
his art from his mother Meroe, as Comus had been instructed by 
his mother Circe. The Brothers call out on the Lady's name, and 
Echo replies to their call. They find too late their Sister is under 
the captivity of a wicked magician, and that she had tasted his 
cup of oblivion. In the close, after the wreath is torn from the 
magician's head, and he is disarmed and killed, by a Spirit in the 
shape and character of a beautiful page of fifteen years old, she still 
remains subject to the magician's inchantment. But in a subse- 
quent scene the Spirit enters, and declares^ that the Sister cannot 
be delivered but by a Lady, who is neither maid, wife, nor widow. 
The Spirit blows a magical hom> and the Lady appears; she dis- 
solves the charm, by breaking a glaas^ and extinguishing a lights 
A curtain is withdrawn, and the Sister is seen seated and asleep. 
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She 18 dUinchanted and restored to her senses^ having been spoken 
to thrice. She then rejoins her Two Brothers, with whom she re- 
tams home; and the Boy-spirit vanishes under the earth. The 
magician is here called " inchanter vile," as in Comus, v. 906. 

The names of some of the characters, as Sacrapant, Chorebos, 
and others, are taken from the Orlando FuritmK The history of 
Meroe a witch, may be seen in " The xi Bookes of the Golden 
*' Asse, containing the Metamorphosie of Lucius Apuleius inter* 
" laced with sundrie pleasant and delectable Tales, &c. Translated 
** out of Latin into English by William Adlington, Lond. 1566.*' 
See chap. iiL " How Socrates in his retume from Macedony to 
'' Larissa was spoyled and robbed, and how he fell acquainted with 
'' one Meroe a witch.** And chap. iv. " How Meroe the witch 
** turned divers persons into miserable beasts." Of this book there 
were other editions, in 1571» 1596, I6OO, and I639. All in quarto 
and the black letter. The translator was of University College. 
See also Apuleius in the original. That Milton had his eye on 
this ancient drama, which might have been the favourite of his 
early youth, perhaps it may be at least affirmed with as much 
credibility, as that he conceived the Paradite Lost, from seeing a 
Mystery at Florence, written by Andreini a Florentine in I6l7, 
entitled Adamo. 

In the mean time it must be confessed, that Milton's magician 
Comus, with his cup and wand, is ultimately founded on the fable 
of Circe. The effects of both characters are much the same. They 
are both to be opposed at first with force and violence. Circe is 
subdued by the virtues of the herb Moly which Mercury gives to 
Ulysses, and Comus by the plant Usemony which the Spirit gives 
to the two Brothers. About the year I6l5, a Masque called the 
Inner Temple Masque, written by William Browne author of £rt/ait- 
nia*t Pastorals^ which I have frequently cited, was presented by the 
students of the Inner Temple. See note on Com, v. 232. 636. 659. 
It has been lately printed from a manuscript in the Library uf 
Emanuel College^ but I have been informed, that a few copies 
were printed soon after the presentation. It is formed on the Btory 
of Circe, and perhaps might have suggested some few hints to Mil- 
ton. I will give some proofs of parallelism as we go along. 

The genius of the best poets is often determined, if not directed, 
by circumstance and accident. It is natural, that even so original 
a writer as Milton should have been biassed by the reigning poetry 
of the day, by the composition most in fashion, and by subjects re- 
cently brought forward, but soon giving way to others, and almost 
as soon totally neglected and forgotten. T. Warlon. 
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A MASK. 



THE FIRST SCENE DISCOVERS A WILD WOOD. 
Tke Attendant Spirit descends or enters. 

Before the starry threshold of Jove's court 
My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aereal spirits live inspher'd 



Milton has here more pro- 
fessedly imitated the manner of 
Shakespeare in his fairy scenes 
than in any other of his works: 
and his poem is much the better 
for k, not only for the beauty, 
yuieiy, and novelty of his images, 
but for a brighter vein of poetry, 
and an ease and delicacy of ex- 
pression very superior to his na- 
tural manner. fVarburlon. 

I. Brfqre the Harry threshold 
&c.] This character of the at- 
tendant l^irit is formed upon 
that of Ariel in ihe Tempest, but 
veiy much heightened and im- 
proved by Milton, who was well 
acquainted with the Platonic 
notions of qpirits or demons; 
and IB Mikon's manuscript this 
personage is entitled a Guardian 

SpirU4n' Demon. 
1. Demon is used for epirit^ 

snd also for angei, in Aniony and 

Ckopatia, act ii. s. S. 

Thf dbMM, that's thy tpirUf whkh 
\ ihee, is 



Noble, courageous, high, unmatch- 

able. 
Where Casar*s Is not ; hut aaar him 

th/ angti 
Becomss a fear, i « 

The expressions, however, are 
literally from North's Plutarch. 
See also Spenser^s Ruins of Rome, 
St 27. 

The Spirit's prologue, which 
opens the business of the drama, 
is introduced aAw the manner 
of the Greek tragedpr. He might, 
however, have avoided any ap- 
plication to an audience, as at v, 
43. See, amonff others, the pro- 
logues to the Hecuba, Hippnlytus, 
and Iphigenia in Taurie, of Eu- 
ripides. T. Warton. 

3. Of bright aereal spirits live 
mspher'd.'} In // Penserqso, the 
spirit ofPlato was to be unephered, 
v.SS. That is, to be called down 
from the sphere to which it had 
been allotted, where it had been 
insphered: the word occurs ex- 
actly in the same sense in Dray- 
C 9 
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In regions mild of calm and serene air, 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 5 

Which men call Earth, and with low thoughted care 
Confined, and pester'd in this pinfold here, 



ton, on his mistress, vol. iv. p. 
1352. 

Whereas I will intpfiere her 
la regions high and suurry. 

Compare Par. L. vii. 247- T. 
Warton. 

4. In regions mild of calm and 
serene air^ Alluding probably 
to Homer's happy beats of the 
god8> Odyss. vi. 42. 

i^i fa^i iun \t$t «#^Xff mm 
Efbfumf §vr* mt^tu^t riMt^rmu, 4vn 

Aimrm, §yr$ j^un iWtwtXHtroi* mXXm 

futX* mit^n 
Tli^rartu mvnpiXstf Xitmn ^ twM^cfUt 

myXn, 

Which verses Lucretius has ex- 
cellently copied, iii. 1 8. 

Apparet Divtim numen, sedesque 

quietce; 
Quas neque concntiunt venti, neque 

niibila nimbis 
Adspergunt ; neque nix acri concrela 

pruina 
Cana cadens violat ; semperque innu- 

bilus sther 
Integit, et large diffuso lumine ridet. 

See Lucan too at the beginning 
of book the ninth, concerning the 
departed soul of Pompey. After 
this line Milton had inserted 
these which follow, and scratched 
them out again in his manu- 
script. 

Aoiid^t th* Hesperian gardens^ on 

whose banks 
Bedew'd with necur and celestial 

songs 
Eternal roses grow^ and hyacinth, 
And fruits of golden rind, on whose 

fair tree 
^hc scaly -hamcsb'd dragon ever keeps 



His uninchanted eye: around the 
Tcrge 

And sacred limits of this blissful isle 

The jealous ocean that old river winds 

His far^xtended arms, till with stee^ 
fall 

Half his waste flood the wide Atlantic 
fins. 

And half the slow unfathom'd Stygian 
pool. 

But soft, I was not »ent to eourt your 
wonder 

With distant worlds and stiange re- 
moved climes. 

Yet thence T oome, and oft from 
thenee behold 

The smoke and stir of this dim nar- 
row spot, &C. 

These lines, I think, may serve 
as a specimen of the truth of 
what Waller says. 

Poets lose half the praise they should 
have got. 

Could it be known what they dis- 
creetly blot. 

5. . this dim spoty 

Which men call Earih,^ 

As Adam speaks to the angel. 

Par. L. viiL 17. 

this Earth, a spot, a grain^ 
An atom, &c ...... 

Bound this opacous Earth, this punc- 
tual spot* 

T. Warton. 

7. Confined, and oesier'd in this 
pinfold here,"] Pinfold is now pro- 
vincial, and signifies sometimes 
a sheepfold, but most commonly 
a pound. It occurs seemingly 
in the first sense in Spenser's 
Ireland. Our author calls the 
Liturffy « a pinfold of set words." 
Pr. W. i. 413. Compare Faur- 
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Strive to keep up a frail and feverish' being, 
Unmindful of the crown that virtue gives 
After this mental change to her true servants 
Amongst the enthron'd Gods on sainted seats. 
Yet some there be that by due steps, aspire 
To lay their just hands on that golden key, 



10 



&x*8 T»Bao, c. xiii. SO. Shake- 
speare, K. Lear, act ii. s. 2. Two 
Gent Verona, aet i. s. 1. It it a 
pound in Hudibras. A pinner ia 
a shepherd in some parts of £ng« 
land, one who pins the fold. 
In old deeds, among manorial 
rights, the privilege m a pinfold 
£or pound is claimed. T. Warton, 
8. Str'we to keep up a frail and 
feverish being,2 This endeavour 
it in itself no ^ult; it becomes 
to only as it is circumstanced: 
and the Trinity manuscript gives 
this circumstance, which was 
therefore necessary to the just- 
ness of the thought, 

Bejond the written date of mortal 
change. 

By the written date is meant 
Scripture, in which is recorded 
the abridged date of mortal life. 
Warburiofi, 

I am still inclined to think 
that this line is better omitted. 
For though it may not be a fault 
in itself to 

Strire to keep up a frail and fereriah 
being, 

vet it certainly is so to strive to 
keep it up 

Cnroindful of the crown that virtue 
gives 1 » 

and he could not have added 

—the crown that virf oe gives 
J/Ur 1M$ mortal €hamg 9 



if be had said just before 

Beyond the written date of mort§i 
cJUingt: 

and therefore I cannot but think 
tibat he blotted out this line not 
without reason. 

8. Besides, an allusion to the 
written date of Scrip^iire would 
be improper in the person of the 
attendant spirit For the tame 
reason there seems to be an im- 
propriety in supposing an allu^ 
sion to St* Peters golden key in 
V. 13, where see the note. £. 

11. Amongst the enthrond Gods 
on sainted seats,'] So this verse 
stands in Milton*s manuscript as 
well as in all his editions: and 
yet I cannot but prefer the read- 
mg of Mr. Fenton's editions. 

Amongst th* enthroned Gods on 
sainted seats. 

11. Shakespeare, Anton. Cleop. 
act i. s. 3. 

Though you in swearing shake the 
thnmed Gods. 

See note on Par. L. v. 5S5. T. 
Warton. 

13. — that golden key, Ac] 
This seems to be said in allusion 
to Peters golden key,^ mentioned 
likewise in Lyddas, 1 10. 

Two massy keys he bore of metals 
- twain, 

(Tks golden opet^ the iron shuts 
amain.) 

And this verse, which was first 

C 3 
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That opes the pala<ie of eternity : 
To such my enand is ; and but for such, 15 

I would not soil these pure ambrosial Weeds 
With the rank vapours of this sin-worn moukl. 
But to my task. Neptune besides the sway 
Of every salt flood, and each ebbing stream. 
Took in by lot ^twixt high and nether Jove «o 

Imperial rule of aU the sea-girt ides 
That like to rich and various gems inlay 
The unadorned bosom of the deep, 
Which he to grace his tributary Gods 



written Thai shows &c «ftsr- 
wardfl altered, 

Thta opst the palace of eternity, 
Mr. Pope has transferred with a 
little alteration into one of his 
Satires, speaking of Virtue, 

Her priestew Muse forbids the good 

to die. 
And opet th» ten^k of eternity. 

is. Jonson, Hymen, v, p. ^96. 
of Truth. 

Her left [hoId»] a curious bunch of 

golden keys, 
With which heaven's gate she lock- 

eth and displays. 

Where displays k opens. T. 
Warton. 

18. But to my task &c.] These 
four lines were thus in the ma- 
nuscript before they were al- 
tered. 

But to my hutinett new. Neptune, 

whose sway 
Of cTciy salt flood, and each ebbing 

Mreaany 
Took in by lot twixt high and nether 

Jove 
Tha rule and tiOe oi each sea-girt Ute. 
And they were altered with great 
reason, no verb following the 
lUHmnative case, Neptune. 



23. That like to rich and various 

gems inlay 
' The unadorned bosom of the 

deep,"] 
The first hint of this beautifb] oas. 
sage seems to have been taken 
from Shakespeare's Rich. If. act 
ii. sc. 1. where John of Gatmt 
calk this island by the same sort 
of metq>hor, 

——this little world, 
TTiit preciout iione set in the silver sea. 

95t, But Milton has heightened 
the comparison, omitting Shake- 
speares petty conceit of the sUner 
sea, the conception of a jeweller, 
and substituting another and a 
more striking piece of imagery. 
This rich inlay, to use an expres- 
sion in the Paradise Lost, me^ 
beauty to the bosom of the deep, 
else unadorned. It has its effect 
on a simple ground* Thus the 
hare earth, l^fore the creation, 
was " desert and bare, unsightly^ 
unadorned." P. L. vK. 514. 

Eve*s tresses are unadorned^ 

Ibid. iv. 305. T. Warton. 
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By course comitttte to seretfal govermUMf, t!k 

And gives them teave to wear their sapphimr eroims, 

And wield their little tridents : bat this isle, 

The greatest aiNi die best of aR the maitty 

He quarters to, his Uue4mir'd deities ; 

And all this tract tiiat fronts the Ming snn m 

A noble Peer of mickle trtist and power 

Has in his charge, with tempered awe to guide 

An old, and haughty nation proud in arms : 

Where his feir offspring ntM'd itt princdy lone 

Are coming to attend their fttfctePs stfete, ss 

And new-intrusted sceptre ; but their way 



«B. — </^ best of all the wain,] 
So altered in tbe manusciriptfVom 
'^'4he best of ail his empire. 

29« He quarters] That is, Nep- 
tune: with which nane he ho- 
nours the king, as soyereign of 
the four teas; fat frott the 
Briiish Neptune alone this Beble 
Peer derives his authority. JVar^ 
burton. 

S^.-^WUh tempered awe to 

guide 
Am old and haughty nation, 
proud in arma^ 
That is, the Cambro-Britons, who 
were to be governed by respect 
mixed with awe. The Ran of 
Bri^;ewater, " A noble Peer of 
** micUe trust and power/* was 
now governor of the Welch as 
lord-president dtihe prii^dpalitv. 
* Proud 'm arms," is Virgifs 
" beUoque superbL** Mn. L 2r. 
T. Warton. 

54. Where to fair offspring, 
nwrfd inpfineely lore, kc^ I have 
been informed from a manuscript 
of Oldvs, that Lord Bridgewater 
entered upon his official residence 



at Ludlow castle with great so- 
lemnity. On this occasion he 
wa» attended bjr a lar^e con- 
course of the neighbourmg no-^ 
biKty and gentry. Among the 
rest came his children; in par« 
ticnlar. Lord Brackley, Mr. Tho- 
mas Egerton^ and Lady Alice, 

—-To attend their fktber*t fttatr. 

And new-intrutted sceptre * 

They had been on a vhit at « 
house of their relations the Eger-^ 
toti family in Herefordshire; and 
in passing throtM;h Haywood 
f6rest were benighted, and the 
Lady Alice was even lost for a 
short time. This accident, which 
in the end was attended with no 
bad consequences, furnished the 
subfect of a Mask for a Michael- 
mas festivity, and pHxkiced Co* 
mm. Lord Bridgewater waa ap^ 
pointed Lord President, May 12, 
1653. When the oerilous ad- 
venture in Haywood forest hapu 
pened^ if true, cannot now be 
told. It must have been soon 
after. The Mask was acted at 
Michaelmas, 1^4. 7. WarUnu 
c4 
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Lies through the perplexM paths of this drear wood. 
The nodding horror of whose shady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wand'ring passenger ; 
And here their tender age might sujQer peril. 
But that by quick command from sovereign Jove 
I was dispatch'd for their defence and guard ; 
And listen why, for I will tell you now 
What never yet was heard in tale or song, 
From old or modern bard, in hall or bower. 

Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape 
Crushed the sweet poison of misused wine, 
After the Tuscan mariners transformed, 



♦o 



45 



45. And listen why, for I will 

tell you now 
What never yet fvas heard 4*0.] 
Horace, od. ill 1. ^ 

Favete linguUi canniiia oon prius 

AudiU 

Virginibus puerisque canto. 

Richardson. 

Milton might justly enough say 
this, since Com us is a deity of 
bis own making : but the same 
allegory has been introduced by 
most of the principal epic poets 
under other personages. Such 
are Homer's Circe, Ariosto's Al- 
cina, Tasso's Armida, and Spen* 
aer's Acrasia. 

From old or modem larJ, in halt or 
bower* 

Alluding to the ancient custom 
of poets repeating their own 
verses at public entertabments. 
Tktfer. 

45. From old or modern bard,'] 
It was at first in the manuscript. 
By old or modem bard . ■ 

45. — in hall or bowerJ] That 
is, literally, in hall or chamber. 



The two words are oft^ thu9 
joined in the old metrical ro* 
mances. And thus in Spenaer'a 
Astrophel. 

Merrily masking both in bowte and 
halL 

And his CoUn Clouts come home 
agaiiu 

And purchase highest roome in howrt 
or halt. 

Where room is place, as in St. 
Luke xiv. 8, 9, 10. Shakespeare 
has bower for chamber, Coriolan, 
act iii. s 3. So Chaucer, MUL T. 
259. And Spenser, Prothalanu 
«t viii. T. Warton, 

46. Bacchus, that first &c.] 
Though he builds his ^ble on 
classic mythology, yet his mate- 
rials of magic have more the air 
of inchantments in the Gothic 
romances. Warhurion. 

48. After the Tuscan mariners 
transformed,] They were changed 
by Bacchus into ships and dol- 
phins, the story of which meta« 
morphosis the reader may see in 
Ovid. Met. iii. Fab. 8. 
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Coasting the Tyrrhene shore, as the winds listed, 

On Circe^s island fell: (Who knows not Circe 50 

The daughter of the sun? whose charmed cup 

Whoever tasted, lost his upright shape, 

And downward fell into a grovelling swine) 

This Nymph that gazM upon his clustering locks, 

With ivy berries wreathM, and his blithe youth, 55 

Had by him, ere he parted thence, a son 

Much like his father, but his mother more. 

Whom therefore she brought up, and Comus nam^d. 



48. This story is alluded to in 
Homer^s fine hymn to Bacchus ; 
the punishments he inflicted on 
the Tyrrhene pirates are Uie sub- 
jects of the beautiful frieze on 
the Lantern of Demosthenes, de- 
scribed by Mr. Stuart, in his 
Jntiq. of Athens, p. 53. Dr. J. 
Warton, 

Lilius Gyraldus relates, that 
this history was roost beautifully 
tepresented in Mosaic work, in 
the church of St. Agna at Rome, 
originally a temple of Bacchus. 
And it is one of the pictures in 
Philostratus. T. fVarton. 

50. — who knows not Circes &c.] 
See Boethius, 1. iv. m. iii. and 
Virgil, iEn. vii. 11. 17. Alcma 
has an enchanted cup in Ariosto, 
c X, 45. T. fVaHon. 

54. — dtti/'fiifg] See the notes. 
Par. L. iv. 303. E. 

55. With wy-berries wreathed,"] 
Nonnus calls Bacchus iu^vfAfi»-' 
^•^,b.xiv. See also Ovid, Fa#/. 
i. 393. and our author, £1. vi. 15. 
T. Warion. 

57. Much like fns father, hut 
his mother more.^ This is said, 
because Milton s Comus, like 



Homer's Ciroe, rtpresenti M 
sensual pleasures; and Bacchus, 
in the heathen mythology, only 
presides over that of drinking* 
7%ycr. 

58. Whom therefore she brought 
vp, and Comus itamW,] Ixiii 
line was at first in the Manu« 
script, 

Which therefore »he brought up, an4 
nam*d him Cumm*. 

58. — and Comus nam' d."] Doc- 
tor Newton observes, that Comus 
is a deity of Milton's own making. 
But if not a natural and easy 
personification, by our author, oif 
the Greek KOMOS, Comessatia, 
it should be remembered, that 
Comus is distinctly and most 
sublimely personified in the Aga^ 
memnon of iSschylus, edit. StuiL 
p. 376. V. 1195. Where says 
Cassandra, '' That horrid band, 
** who sing of evil things^, will 
'* never forsake this house. Be- 
<'hold, Comus, the drinker of 
" human blood, and fired with 
*' new rage, still remains within 
'* the house, being sent forward 
** in an unlucky hour by the 
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Who ripe, and frolic of his fiill grown age, 
Roving the CeWc and Iberian fieHs, 
At last betakes him to this ominons wood, 
And in thick shelter of black shades itnbow*r'd 



60 



'' Furies his kindml, who chsnt 
** a bymn recording the original 
^ crime of tiki»ftled famify, &c'* 

^p/$ff§yyH ••» % if ^m H § ** 

M ^ mt m mtfm KAMOS 99 %fmH iM«*> 

Cmnm k heft» the god of riot and 
intemperance, and he hss as^ 
stimed new boldness from drink- 
iKg human Mood: that is» be* 
cause Atreus served up his mur* 
deved children for a feast, and 
AgAnemnon was killed at the 
beginning of a banquet. There 
is a long and labour^ descripdon 
of the figure of Comus in the 
Icones of Philosteatus, O iatfutf • 
KQMOS %ip%Tx%xu if Ukitii%v iv^mf 
XC^rmti, &c. Among other cir« 
cumstanoes, his crown of roses 
it- mentioned. Also, " k^tmXm, 

^ ^mftwtOn n, &c." BIKON B. i* 
p. 7S3. seq. ecfit Paris. I608. 
m. Compare Eiycius Puteanus's 
Ctmut, a Figion, written 1608. 
h is remarkable, that Comvt 
makes no figure in the Roman 
Kterature. 

Peek supposes Milton's Comv$ 
to be Chemas, « th* obscene dread 
•* of Moab's sons.- P. L. I 40<$. 
Butt with a sufficient propriety 
<tf allegory, he is professedly 
made the son of Bacdius and of 
Homer's sorceress Circe. Be- 
sides, our author in his early 



poetry, and he was now only* 
twenty-six years old, is generally 
mens olamlcal and lebs scri»tifral, 
than in pieces written after ha 
had been deeply tinctured with 
the Bible. 

It must not, in the mean time, 
here be omitted, ttkat Comui the 
*^ god of cheer,'* had been before 
a dramatic personage in one 
of Jonson'a Masques before the 
Court, 1619* An immense cup 
is carried before him, and Le is 
crowned with roses and other 
flowers, &c. vol. vi. 29* His 
attenduitscarry javelins wreathed 
with ivy. He enters, riding in 
triumph from a grove <rf ivy, to 
the wild music of flutes, taJ>ors, 
and cjrrobals. At lencth the 
grove of ivy is destroyed, p. 55. 

And the voluptuou* Ckmms, god of 

cheer. 
Beat fkxun his grove, aod that defhoV, 

Ac 

See also Jons<m's Forest, b. i. 5« 
Camtt0 poto in for new driiglitff, Ac 
T. WurUm. 

60. — /*e Celtk and Iberian 
feldi,] France and Spain. Th§ef. 

61. At last Makes kirn to tkii 
&nmous tifood,'] Ominous is diin* 
gerous, inauspicious, full of por« 
tents, &c. B. and Fletcher use it 
in this sense. Sea Forage, a. i. 
s. 1. voK ix. p. 95. AhetytAtdi 
Comus's wood is called "this 
'* advenfrous glade." v. 79. T. 
Warton. 

fe. And in thick shelter of black 
shades^ In Milton's Manuscript 
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Excels his mother at her mighty art. 
Offering to every weary trareller 
His orient liquor til a crystal glass, 6$ 

To quench the drought of Phoebus, which as they taste^ 
(For most do taste through fond intemp'rate thirst) 
Soon as the potion works, their human count'nance, 
Th^ express resemblance of the Gods, is changed 
Into some brutish form of wolf, or bear, 70 

Or ouiK^e, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat, 
AH other parts remaining as they were ; 



it is shade : and covert was written 
first, then ihelter, 

6d. Excels his mother ai her 
tdght^ art,^ In the Trinity Ma- 
nuacript he had first written 
potent art, which are Shake- 
speare's words, and better* War» 
burton. 

65. Hii orient liquor'} That Is, 
of an extreme bright and vivid 
odour. Warburton. 

See the note» P. L. L 546. E. 

67. ^throughfond] So altered 
10 the Manuscript firooa through 
weak intemperate thirst 

68. — ih^ human counfnanee, 
Tt! ejipress rmemUanct of the 

The sme thought is again very 
finely exnressea in the following 
lines of tnis poem» where the at- 
tendant Spint is describing to the 
two bromers the effects of this 
darned cup. 

— wfiQse pleasing poison 
Tbe visage quite transfonnt of him 

that drinks. 
And the ingloriout likenetB of a beast 
Fizee instead, wmoulding reunmU 

mintMgg 
CJuaroctst'd in thsface. 

He ffives us m«oh the same idea 
in hs* Paradise Lost, where he 



calls the human face divine, ifi« 
44t ihyer* 

It. Alt other parts rentahing 
as thejf were;] It was at first in 
the Manuscript, as brfore. Ihare 
iaa vtBMrkaUe diffiveoee i» tlie 
transformations wrought hgr Circe 
and those by her son CooBiis. In 
Homer the persons are entirely 
changed, their mfaid only remxhi- 
ing as it was befove, Odysa. z. 
239. 

0/ h 0m09 fU9 1;^ mtpmXmtf fimf? n. 

Km r^X'^' mtfrm^ pmv ev tftwtHtp «f 
r§ sr»^ «n^. 

but here only their head or coun- 
tenance is changed, 

AU •(her parti remaiming at tkepwere t 
and for a very good reason, be- 
cause they were to appear upott 
Uie Btaee, which they might do 
in masSs. In Homer too they 
are scarry for the exchange, ver. 
«41. 

but here the allegory is finely 
improved, and they lutve no no- 
tion of their disfigurement. 
But hoast ihemsetocs mon comdy thorn 

And an their JHenit and native hams 
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And they, so perfect is their misery, 
Not once perceive their foul disfigurement. 
But boast themselves more comely than before, 
And all their firiends and native home forget, 
, To roll with pleasure in a sensual stye. 
Therefore when any favoured of high Jove 
Chances to pass through this adventurous glade. 



75 



This improvement upon Homer 
might still be copied from Horaer, 
who ascribes much the same 
effect to the Lotos, Odyss. ix, 94. 

Ov« If* MifmyyiiXm wmXtv n^tXtw, mp^i 



Su0ms. 

The trees around them all their food 
produce, 

IliOtos the name, divine, nectareous 
juice ! 

(Thence catl'd Lotophagi) which 
whoso tastes, 
^- Insatiate riots in the sweet repasts. 

Nor other home, nor other care in- 
tends. 

But quits his house, his country, and 
his friends. Pope, 

Or as Mr. Thyer conceives, it 
might possibly be suggested to 
Muton by Spenser in nis bower 
4>f bliss^ where relating how the 
Palmer restored to human shape 
those whom Acrasia had changed 
into beasts^ he says, b. ii. cant, 
zii. St 86, 

But one above the rest in special , 
Tliat had an hog been late (height 

Grill by name) 
Repined greatly, and did him mis- 
call. 
That had from hoggish form him 
brought to natural. 

75. But boast themselves] He 
certainly alludes to that fine 



satire in a dialogue of Plutarch, 
0pp. torn. ii. Francof. foL l620. 
p. 985. where some of Ulysses's 
companions, disgusted with the 
vices and vanities of human life, 
refuse to be restored by Circe 
into the shape of men. Dr, «/. 
Warton. 

Or, perhaps, to J. Baptista 
Gelli*s Italian Dialogues, called 
Circe, formed on Plutarch's plan. 
T, Warton. 

7B, '^•'when any favour d of high 
Jote] Virgil, JEn. vi. 129. 

— -Pauci quos scquns amavit 
Jupiter— 

78. The SpWit in Comus is the 
Satyre in Fletcher^s Faithful 
Shepherdess, He is sent by 
Pan to guide shepherds pacing 
through a forest by moonlight, 
and to protect innocence in dis- 
tress. A. iii. 8. 1. voL iii. p. 145. 

But to my charge. Here roust I stay 
To see what mortals lose their way. 
And by a false fire, seeming bright. 
Train them in, and set them right: 
Then must I watch if any be 
Forcing of a chastity ; 
If I find it, then in hast 
I give my wreathed horn a blast. 
And the Faeries all will run, &c. 

See also above, v. 18. Where 
our Spirit says. 

But to my task. 

T. Warton. 
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Swift as the sparkle of a glancing star 
I sho6t from heaven, to give him safe convoy, 
As now I do: but first I must put off 
These my sky robes spun out of Iris* woof, 



80 



80. Swift as the sparkle of a 
glancmg star] Minerva in ner 
desccfnt in the fourth Iliad ap* 
peared to the Grecian host like 
one of those glancing stars which 
Homer hath distinguished by its 
emtting sparkles in its flighty ver. 
75. 

Omv T «m^ 4»t %^t/H9 WMif myxuXir 

Amfur^r T9»h Tt wXXst mttg 9wn$n^it 

Uvrmt 
Tf u»m ntl^n urs ;t^«Mi TlmXXmi Kintn* 

These hghts were accounted in 
the Pagan theology the nimbus 
or glory of some deity descend- 
ing. Servius on Virgil, Mn* x 
693. Ji 

— et de ccelo lafmi per umbras 
Stella facem ducene multa cum luce 
cucurrit. 

Nunc theologicam rationem se- 
auitur, [Poeta scil.] quae adserit 
flammarum quos cemimus tra- 
ctus, imbum esse descendentis 
numims, Calton. 

Hiere are few finer compari- 
sons that lie in so small a com- 
pass. The angel Michael thus 
descends in Tasso, Stella coder. 
&c ix. 62. Milton has repeated 
the thought in P. L. iv. 555. 

Thither came Uriel, glidiug through 

the even 
On a 8un-beam» ne^fl, as a shooting 

itar 
In autumn thwarts the night, when 

▼apouTS fir'd 
Impress the air, Ac 

Where the additional or conse- 



quential circumstances heighten 
and illustrate the shooting star, 
and therefore contribute to con-* 
vey a stronger image of the 
descent; of Uriel But the poet 
there speaks : and in this address 
of the Spirit/ any adjunctive di-, 
ffressions of that kind, would 
have been improper and without 
effect. I know not, that the idea 
of the rapid and dazzling descent 
of a celestial being is mtended 
to be impressed in Homer*s com- 
parison of the descent of Mi- 
nerva, applied by the commen- 
tators to tnis passage of Comus, 
See //. iv. 74. The star to 
whichMinerva is compared, emita 
sparkles, but is stationary; it 
doea not fall from its place. It 
is a bright portentous meteor, 
alarming the world. And its 
sparkles, which ^re only accom- 
paniments, are not so introduced 
as to form the ground of a simili- 
tude. Shakespeare has the same 
thought, but with a more com- 
plicated allusion, in Venus and 
Adonis, edit. 1596. Signat. C. iiij. 
It is where Adonis suddenly 
starts from Venus in the night. 

Louke how a bright star shooteth ftom 

the skie. 
So glides he in the night from Venus* 

eye. 

r. Warton. 

83 — spun out of Iris woof] 
See Paradise Lost, xi. 244. 

«— Iris had dipp'd the woof. 
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Apd take the weeds and likeness of a swain, 

That to th^ service of ihi^ house belongs, 85 

Who with his soft pipe, and smooth-dittied song. 

Well knows to still the wild winds when they roar, 

And hush the waving woods, nor of less faith, 

And in this office of his mountain watch. 

Likeliest, and nearest to the present aid 90 

Of this occasion. But I hear the tread 

Of hateful steps, I must be viewless now* 

Comas enters with a charming rod in one hand, his glass ta 
the other; with him a rout of monsters, headed like sundry 
sorts of wild beasts, but otherwise like men and women, 
their apparel glistering; they come in makli^ a riotous 
and imruly noise, with torches in their bancjs. 

CoMUS. 
The star that bids the shepherd fold, 
Now the top of heaven dodi hold, 

86. Who mih his soft pipe, &e.] mentioned Lawes's verses pre- 

These three lines were designed fixed to Cartwright's Poems. And 

as a compliment to Mr. H. Lawes^ he wrote a poem also in praise 

who acted the attendant Spirit of Dr. Wilson, King Charles's 

himself. Warhurion. favourite lutenist, prefixed to 

See the PnUminary Notes, WOson's Psaiterium CaroUnum, 
Lawes himself, no bad poet, in &c. fol. 1657. T, Wurton. 
*^ A pastorall Elegie to the me- . 90- Likeliest^ and nearest io 
** morie of his brother William " the present aid] In Milton's Ma- 
applies the same comph'ment to nuscript it stands Nearest and 
his brother's musical skill. UkeUest to &c. It was at first, to 

-He could allay the murmurc of ^'^.^^"^t'^^r^,"^* 

Uiewind; which was altered to Ad/e^Z steps. 

He could appesac Then foAews in the Manoscnpt 

The suUcn seaa. Goes out. And the title of Ine 

And calme the fury of the winds. following scene runs dins. Co- 

Sec *' Choice Psalms put into mus enters with a charming rod 

musick, &c. By H. and W. and glass of liquor, with lus rout 

Lawes, &c. Lond. 1648.'* To alt hea<led like some nfild beasts, 

this book is prefixed Milton's their garments some like men's and 

Sonnet to H. Lawes. I have some like nfomen's^ ihejf come on 
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And the gilded car of day 

His glowing axle dd^aUay 

In the steep Atlantic stream, 

And the slope sun his upward beam 

Shoots against thjs dusky pole. 

Pacing toward the otiber goal 

Of his chamber in the east. 

Meanwhile welcome Joy, and Feast, 

Midnight Shout and Revelry, 

Tipsy Dance and Jollity, 

Braid your locks with rosy twine, 

Dropping odours, dropping wine. 

Rigour now is gone to bed, 

And Advice with scrupulous head. 



95 



100 



105 



in a wild and atdk fathion. In- 

98. The tktr that hidi the ihejh 
herd fold,'] A pasUnral way of 
counSng time. So Virgfl, EcL 
vi.85. 

Cogere doiiec oves sUbulis mimenim- 

quereferre 
Jonit, et Invito procetsft Vesper 

Olynpo* 

and Georg. iv. 434. 

V«iper uhi e pwtu fltulot «| tecU 
reducit. 

93. Shakespeare calk the Qorn- 
ii^-fltar^ thi9 unfoidrng star. Meat, 
for Meae. a. iv. t. 3. T. WarUm. 

97* In Ike steep dtiantk stream] 
So altered in the Manuacrqpt 
ftom Tartarian stream. 

99 "^he duskif pole,] In the 
Manoscript it is northern : dusinf 
IS the wirgioid reading. 

100. Facing toward the other 

Of his chamber in the east.] 



In allusion to the same kind of 
metaphors employed by the 
Psaknisty zIk. 5. The sun as a 
bridegroom cometh out qf his cham" 
hery and refoiceth as a strong man 
to run a race. 

105. Braid your locks with rosy 
twine, 

Dropping odours, dropping 
wine,] 
This is perfectly in tiie spirit 
and manner of Anacreon, who 
used t(> be crowned with roses^ 
and anointed with sweet oint- 
ments^ while he was drinking. 
Od. 6. 

And again Od. 15. and in other 
filaces. 

KarmC^t^^Uf owmnr 
Efw fuXu ftin^ 
K«r«rrif I4» am^hmi. 

108. And Adeice with scrupu^ 
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Strict Age, and sour Severity 

With their grave saws in slumber lie. no 

We that are of purer fire 

Imitate the starry quire. 

Who in their nightly watchful spheres, 

Lead in swift round the months and years. 

The sounds and seas, with all their finny drove, 115 

Now to the moon in wavering morrice move ; 

And on the tawny sands and shelves 

Trip the pert feiries and the dapper elves. 

By dimpled brook, and fountain brim, 

The wood-nymphs deckM with daisies trim, 12a 

Their merry wakes and pastimes keep: 

What hath night to do with sleep ? 



lous head,2 It was at first in the 
Manuscript^ 

And quick Lam with her scrupolous 
head. 

108. The MS. reading is the 
best It is not the essential attri- . 
bute o£Mvice to be scrupulous; 
but it is of quick law, or watchful 
law, to be so. Warhurton. 

It was however in character 
for Comus to call advice, scrupu^ 
lous. It was his business to de- . 
preciate advice at the expense of 
truth. T. Warton. 

110. With their grave saws] 
Saws,ssLying8,maximB. So Shake- 
speare, As you like it, act ii. sc. 9. 

Full of wise saws. 
Hamlet, act i. sc. 8. 

ril wipe away all trivial fond records. 
All taws of books. 

114. Lead in swift round2 It 
was first written. Lead with swift 
round. 

116. — in wavering morrice 



move ;] The morrice or Moorish 
dance was first brought into 
England, as I take it, in Edward 
the Third*a time, wlien John of 
Gaunt returned from Spain, 
where he had been to assist his 
father-in-law, Peter king of Cas- 
tile, against Henry the Bastard. 
Peck. 

In the Morgante Maggiore of 
Pulci, we have '^ Balli alia mo- 
*' resea," which he gives to the 
age of Charlemagne. Cant. iv. 92. 
T, Warton. 

117* And on the tawny sands'] 
So altered in the Manuscript 
from yellow sands. 

118. Trip the pert faeries] See 
the note, Comus, 96 1. E. 

119. --fountain brim] This- 
was the pastoral language of 
Milton's age. So Drayton, Bar. 
W. vi. 36. and Warner's Albion • 
England, b. ix. 46. We have 
ocean-brim in P. L. v. 140. T. 
Warton. 
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Night hath better sweets to prove, 

Venus now wakes, and wakens Liove. 

Come let us our rites begin, iss 

'Tis only day-light that makes sin, 

Wliich these dun shades will ne'er report. 

Hail Goddess of nocturnal sport, 

Dark-veil*d Cotytto, t' whom the secret flame 

Of midnight torches bums; mysterious dame, \$o 

That ne'er art cali'd, but when the dragon womb 

Of Stygian darkness spits her thickest gloom. 

And makes one blot of all the air, 

Stay thy cloudy ebon chair. 

Wherein thou rid'st with Hecat', and befriend iss 

Us thy vow'd priests, till utmost end 

Of all thy dues be done, and none left out, 



12S. Night hath bitter] In the 
Manatcript Night has better. 

129. Dark-veiN Cotylto,] The 
Goddess of impudence, originally 
a strumpety had midnight sacri- 
fices at Athens. She is here there- 
fore very properly said to be 
dark-veWd. Her dues or rites 
were called Cotytlia, and her 
priests Baptce; because they, 
who were initiated into her mys- 
teries, were sprinkled with warm 
water. See reck« and Juvenal 
ii. 91. 

Tilia tecreta odaerunt orgia tmdm 
CecropUun soliti Bapta lattare Co- 
tytto. 

131. — the dragon womb'] Al- 
luding to the dragons of the 
night. See U Penseroso 59. 

185. — ^ipi<« her thickest gloom,] 
So Drayton of an Exhalation or 
doad. Bar, W. ii. S5. without 
a fiimiliar or low sense. 
VOL. IV. 



SpeUdh hit lightning forth. 

And Spenser has, fire-spettk^ 
forge, F. Q. ii. viii. 3. T. fVarton. 

133. And mtikes one blot of all 
the air,] In the Manuscript he 
had first written And makes a 
blot of nature, and afterwards 
jfnd throws a blot o'er all the air, 
and thep corrected it as it standa 
at present 

134. Stay thy cloudy ebon chair, 
&C.3 In the Manuscript these 
lines at first run thus. 

Stay thy poHth*d ebon chair. 
Till all thy duas be dona, Mod^ms^ghi 
left out. 

Afterwards these lines wertt 
added in the margin. 

Wherein thou rld*8t with Hecate^ 
And favour our dote jocondrie, 

and then altered to what they 
are at present. 
D 
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Ere the blabbing eastern scout, 
The nice nniorn on th' Indian steep 
From her cabin'd loophole peep, 
And to the tell-tale sun descry 
Our conceaPd solemnity. 
Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantastic round. 



74d 



139. —nice morn"] A finely 
chosen epithet^ expressing at once 
curious and squeamish. Hard. 

140. From her cabin* d loophole 
peep,'] So appearing to them 
who see the morning break from 
the midst of a wood^ at loopholes 
cut through thickest shade. Ptoa- 
dise Lost, ix. 1110. Cantic vi. 
10. Who is the that lookeih forth 
cu ihe morning f Richardson. 

Milton here perhaps imitated 
Fletcher's beginning of his fifth 
act of the Faithful Shepherdess. 
* See the blushing morn doth peep 
Through the window, while the tun, 
Ac 

140. — cahin:di] Rather cabifCs. 
Comus is describing the mornhig 
contemptuously, as it was un- 
welcome and unfriendly to his 
secret revels. Compare also 
Drayton, Mus. Eh/z. ed. l630. 

The lun out of the east doth peepe^ &c. 
T. Warton. 
' HI. — /fce lelUale sun'] T*is 
epithet alludes to the fable of 
the jsun's discovering Mars and 
Venus together, and teUing tales 
to Vulcan. Odyss. viii. 302. 

IliXi«f ym^ si wm»rtti^ i;^iw, um « ftvisf. 

143. Come, knit hands, and 

beat the ground 
In a light fantastic round,']' 



This sufficiently explains what 
is meant by the measure follow- 
ing; whidh, says Mr. P^k, h 
an old wa^ of expression for the 
dance, as in Shakespeare, *King 
Henry VI II. act i. sc. 7. 

Good, mj Lord Cardinali I hove htlf 

a dozen healths' 
To drink to thett fiur ladies, and a 

measure 
To lead them once again ; and then 

let's dream 
Who's best in fiivoun 

In Milton*s Manuscript the last 
line was thus at first. 

With a light andfroHe round. 

And then follows. The measure 
in a wild, rude^ and wanton antic, 
143. Compare Fletcher, Faith- 
fill Shepherdess, a. i. s. 1. 

Arm im arm 
Tread we softly in a round. 
While the hollow neighbouring 
ground, &c. 

And Jonson, in his Masques. 

In motions swift and meet 
The happy ground to heat. 

And Shakespeare, Mids. N. Dr. 
a. iv, s. 1. 

Sound muiic. Come, my queeo, tak« 

hand with me. 
And rock the ground whereon these 

ileepertbe. 

T. Warton. . 
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The Measure. 
Break off, break off, I feel the different pace i4is 

Of some chaste footing near about dits ground. 
Run to your shrouds, within these brakes and trees; 
Our number may affright: some virgin sure 
(For so I can distinguish by mine art) 
Benighted in these woods. Now to my charrps, isO 
And to my wily trains ; I shall ere long 
Be well-stockM with as fiiir a herd as grazM 
About my mother Circe. Thus I hurl 
My dazzling spells into the spungy air, 
Of pow*r to cheat the eye with blear illusion, 156 

And give it Mse presentments, lest the place 
And my quaint habits breed astonishment, 
And put the damsel to suspicious flight, 
•Which must not be for that's against my course ; 

145. —I feel the different pace 163. -r*T»«ff / hurl &c.] Th« 
^c] The following lines be- lines following were thus in tke 
fore they were altered in' the Manuscript at ilirst. 

AlaOUSpript nin thus, j^^ pawd^r^d spells into the spungr 

—I A^or the differeot pace air ' 

Of tome chaste footing near about Ofpow'r to cheat tfataj<ewitll«MifM 

thia ground. [or kHnd] illusion, 

Soma virgin sure benightad in theae And give it fMse presentments, else 

woods ; the place &o. 
For 10 I can distinguish by mine art. 

Run to your shrooda within theae 153. Thu$ I hurl 

brakes and trees ; My dazzling spells into the 

Our number may aflWght. spungy air.] 

And in the margin is written, .B. Fjl^her, Faith. Shep. act iii. 
They. all scatter'. .8.1. 

151. — ici/y trains;'] R^tly j ^^w theae herbs to purge the air; 

-altered firom what he had first i^ yoor odour drive fh>m hence 

written in his Manuscript, Ail mi^ts that dazzle sense, Ac. 

—Now to my trains. Compare Par.- L. viii. 457. T. 

And to my mother's charms'-^ Warton. 

for the charnaft described, are Aflit 157. quami] See notes, 

Jrpm the dasaical pbf]3Qaj^^p|H£a, Sams, Agon. 1303. and Argadei, 
but the Gomic. Warhmion. 47. T. fVarton, 

D 2 
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I under feir pretence of friendly ends, i60 

And well placM words df glozing courtesy 

Baited with reasons not unplausible, 

Wind me into the easy-hearted man, 

And hug him into snares. When once her eye 

Hath met the virtue of this magic dust, i^ 

I shall appear some harmless villager. 

Whom thrift keeps up. about his country gear. 

But here she comes, I fairly step aside, 

And hearken, if I may, her business here. 

The Lady enters. 
This way the noise was, if mine ear be true, 170 



161. — words qf gUnang cour- 

Flattering, deceitful; as in Par. 
L. iii. 95. ''fflozing lies.** iv. 
549 "so ghzd the tempter* 
The word occurs in Spenser, 
^aHow, Lilly, Shakespeare. T. 
Warion. 

164. And hug him into snares.'] 
So corrected in the, Manuscript 
from 

And ht^ him into nets. 

164. when once her eye 

Hath met the virtue qf this 
magic dust,] 
This refers to the MS; reading 
of V. 154«. ray powdered spells. 
T, Warton. 

167. Whom thrift keeps up 
about his country gearJ] Here i^ 
a strange mistake in the edition 
of the poems printed in I67S, 
whith has implicitly been fol- 
idwed in some other editions. 
This whole verse is omitted » and 
the two following are transposed 

I shall appear some hMtnlcn villager. 



And hearken, if I may, her busineai 

here. 
But here the comee, I fairly step 

aside. 

We have restored the true read- 
ing according to the author's 
Manuscript, and according to 
the first edition of the Mask in 
1637, and according to the first 
edition of the Poems in 1645. 
The last line in some editions 
is varied thus. 

And bearlcen, if I may, her busineea 



But Milton's own is much pro* 
perer and better^ 

And hearken, if I may, her businesa 
here. 

168. —/(drly] That is, sqflly. 
Hurd. " Fair and softly'' were 
two words which went together^ 
signifying gfn/fy. The corpse of 
Richard II. was conveyed in a 
litter through London, i*faire 
** and softly." Froissart, p. IL 
cb. 249. T. Warton. 

170. — if mine ear] Manuscript, 
if my ear. 
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My best guide now; methought it was the sound 
Of riot and ill manag'd merridient^ 
Such as the jocund flute, or gamesome pipe 
Stirs up among the loose unlettered hinds, 
When for their teeming flocks, and granges full. 
In wanton dance they praise the bounteous Pan, 
And thank the Gods amiss. I should be loath 
To meet the rudeness, and swilPd insolence 
Of such late wassailers; yet O where else 
Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 



17« 



180 



1 73. ^^amesome pipe] " Game" 
*' some mood.** Par. L. vi. 6^0. 
Drayton has the word, EcL ii. 
and EcL vii. T Warton, 

175. — granges JulL] The Ma- 
nuscript had at first garners, 
whidi WB8 altered with judg- 
ment. Two raral scenes of fes- 
tivity are alluded to, the spring 
[^teeming flocks'], sad the autumn 
[jgranges full\t sheep-shearing 
and hanrest-home. But the time 
when the gamers are full is 
in wmter, when the com is 
thmhed. Warburton. 

179. Of such late wassailers;'] 
An ingenious author, who should 
best know the force of English 
words, as he is employed in draw- 
ing up an English dictionary, 
gives this account of the origin 
of the word wassailer. Hail or 
hdl for healih was in such con- 
tinual use among the good-fel- 
Iowa c^ ancient times, that a 
drinker was called a fvas-heiler 
or a wisher of health, and the 
liquor was termed was-heU, be- 
cause health was 80 often wished 
over it. Thus in the lines of 
Hanvil the monk. 



Jamque vagante scypho, dkcinclo 

gutture «NU*Aei7, 
Ingeminant tpofheil: labor est plua 

perdere vini 
Quam nitis. 

These words were afterwards cor- 
rupted into wassail and wassaUer. 
See Miscellaneous Observations 
on Macbeth, p. 41. So ^lake- 
speare in Hamlet, act L sc. 7. 

The king doth wake to night, and 

takes his rouf^. 
Keeps wostail, &c. 

179- Ii^ some parts of Eng- 
land, especially in the west, it is 
still customary for a company of 
mummers, in the evenings of the 
Christmas-holidays, to go about 
carousing from house to house, 
who are called the wassailers. 
Compare Fletcher's Faiihf. Shep. 
act V. 8. 1. Selden mentions tne 
" yearly was-haile in the country, 
" on the viril of the new year." 
Notes on Folyolb. s. ix. vol. iii. 
p. 838. Compare Lovers Lab, 
ijost, act V. s. u. and Jonson, 
Masques, vol. vi. S. T. Warlon. 

180. Shall I inform my unacr 
guainted feet, &c.] The exfures- 

J> 3 
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In the blind mazes of this tab^Mi wood > 
My brothers, when tfcey saw the wearied dut 
With this Ibngway, resolving here to lodgie 
Under the spreading favour of th^se pine^, 
St^pp'd,' as they said, to the next thickiet side 
To bring me berries, or such cooling fruit 
As the kind hospitable woods provide. 
They left me then, when the grayi-hooded Even, 



185 



sibn unacquainted Jeet is a litde 
hard. Hurd, 

Compare Sams. Agon, 3S^. 

Hither bath infomi'd 

Your younger feet. 

And with tangled wood, v. Idl. 
compare Par. L. iv. 17^. " taft- 
" gling bushes had perplex d;" 
and Pr, W. i. IS. "the dark, the 
*' busby, the tangled forest/' T. 
Warton. 

191. In the blind mazes <^thu 
tangled wood?} In the Manu« 
script it was at first 

In the blind alleys of this arclted wood. 

184. Under the spreading favour 
qfthesepines,] This is like Virgil's * 
** HospitUs teneat frandentibus 
" arbos." Georg, iv. 24. An 
inversion of the same sort oc- 
curs in Cicero, in a Latin version 
from Sophoc1e9*s Trackinia, of 
the shirt of Nessus. Tusc. Disp, 
ii. 8. 

Ipse inligstus jtett^ interimor iatiUi, 
t, Warton. 

185. T^ bring tne berries, of 
suth tooling Jhiit 

As the kind hospitable wt>ods 
protfide.'] 
So Ffetchet, Faith. Ship, act i. s. 
1. vol. jii. n. 105. Where, says 
the vjrfi^in-shepherdcM Clorin, 



M J meat sball be what these wild 

woods afibrd, 
Berries, and chesnuts, plantanes on 

whose cheeks 
The sun siu smiling, and the lofty 

fruit 
PuU'd frdm the fair head of the 

straight-growi>>piM. 

Slaying the scene of his 
in a wild foreit, Milfeon 
secured to himseff. a perpetual 
fund of picturesque descripdon^ 
which, resulting^ from situation^ 
was always at haiid. He was 
not obliged to go onC of his way 
for this striking embellisha>ent : 
it waa suggested of necessity by 
preaent circmnstances. The samel 
happy choice of sc^ne sopplied 
Soimocles in PhUoetefOf^ Shake- 
si^eare in Js yeu like it, and 
Fletdier in the Faithful Shep^ 
herd^s, with frequent and even 
unavoidable opportvnities of 
rural deliileation, and that of the 
most romantic kind. But Milton 
has additional advantages: hii 
fbrest is not only the residmcd 
of a magician, but ts exhibited 
nhder tro glooto of midnights 
Ffetcher, howeVeh to whom Mil- 
ton is confessedly indebted, 
avails himself of the latter cir« 
Cnmstance. T. Warion. 
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Like a sad votarist in palmer's weed« 

Rose from the hiDdmost wheels of PhoeJ)us' wain. 190 

But where they are, and why they came iiot back» 

Is now the labour of my thoughts; ^tis libeliest 

They had engi^M tfieir wandering steps too fen 

And envious daricness, ere they could return, 

Had stole them from me; else O thievish Night 19s 

Why should^st tiiou, but for some felonious end, 



I89. Like a sad votarist in 
palmer*8 need,'] A palmer is a 
pilCTim^ bearing branches of 
jMn from the Holy Land> whi- 
ther he made a vow to go, and 
is therefore called voiatist in 
palmer's weed; and so Spenser, 
Faezy Queen, b. ii. cant. i. st. 

-f-^I wmp myself in pmlmerU wetd* 

In Milton's Manuscript it is 
weeds. Paradise Regained, iv. 
426. 



1 morning foir 
Came forth with pilgrim steps in 
amice gray. 

190. — (jf Phabus* wain.'] In 
the Manuscript it was at first 

—of Phoebus* thah, 

19f ^-iikelksi] Milton is fond 
of this superlative. See Par. L. 
vi. 688. ix. 414. u. 525. iii. 659* 
Litest also occurs frequently. 
See below, v. 237. and Far. L. 
ii. 756. iii. 572. vi. SOI. ix. 394. 
T. Warton. 

193. Theif had engaged &c.] 
These two Imes ran thus at first 
in the Manuscript, 

They had engag'd their youtldy steps 

too far 
T0^ the sootufMrting Ughi; and en* 

vUnis darkness, &c. 



195. Had stole them from me;] 
In die Manuscript, and in the 
first edition of J637> it is sUlne. 

195. — eUe O thievish Night 
&c.] This is extremely low in 
the midst of a speech of so much 
gravity and di|mity. But the 
candid reader will impute it, no 
doubt, to our poet*s condescen- 
sion to that prevailing fondness 
for this kind of false wit about 
ihe time in which he wrote. 
Thyer. 

1 suppose Dr. Dalton was of 
the same opinion^ for he has 
omitted these lines in Comus, as 
he adapted it for the stage. 

19«. Ph. Fletcher's Pmc. Eel. 
p. 34. ed. 1633. 

—-The thievish night 
Steals on the world, and robs our 
ejes of light. 

In the present age, in which al- 
most every common writer avoids 
palpable absurdities, at least 
monstrous and unnatural con- 
ceits, would Milton have intro- 
duced this passage? Certainly 
not. But in the present age, 
correct and rational as it !s, had 
Comvs been writteoi we should 
not perhaps have bad soipe of 
the greatest beauties of its wild 
and romantic imagery. T. JV^r- 
ton, 
D 4 
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In thy dark lanthorn thus close up the stdra, 
That nature hung in heaven, and filPd their lamps 
With everlasting oil, to give due light 
To the misled and lonely traveller? 
This is the place, as well as I may guess. 
Whence even now the tumult of loud mirth 
Was rife, and perfect in my listening ear. 
Yet nought but single darkness do I find. 
What might this be? A thousand fentasies 
Begin to throng into my memory, 
Of calling shapes, and beck'ning shadow* dire, . 
And airy tongues, that syllable men's names 



.200 
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'99* — 'o gfv^ f^ue lighQ He 
had first written in the Manu« 
script their light. 

203. ^fitl S«e the note. 

Tar. L. i. 650. E. 

205. — A thousand fantasies 

Begin to throng into my memory, 
&c.] 
Milton perhaps here remembered 
Shal^espeare, K. John, act v. s. 7> 

. With many legions of Ktrange fait' 

Which in their throng and presi to 

that last hold 
Coofound themitelves. 

T. fVarton. 

207. Of calling shapes, &c.] 
This is perfectly agreeable to the 
superstitious notions of that age, 
and to the manner of his master 
Shakespeare: and so Fletcher in 
the Faithful Shepherdess* act i. 
speaks ^ . ' 

Of voic«a callingin^he dead of night : 

and Virgil, M6. iv. 460. 

Hinc exaudiri vocei^ct verba vocantis 
Vi»a viri. nox cum terras obscura 
tenerct. 



207. These superstitions, which 
are here finely applied, may be 
found in the ancient Voyages of 
Marco Paolo the Venettan. He 
is speaking of the vast and peril- 
ous desert of Lop in Asia. De 
Regiimib. Oriental lib. i. c. xliv. 
These fancies, from Marco Paolo, 
are adopted in Hej^lin's Cosmo^ 
graphic. See lib. iii. p. 201. ed. 
1652. fol. And from Heylin 
Milton seems to have gleaned 
his intelligence in Par. L. iii. 
437, (where see the note.) Syl- 
vester also has the tradition in 
the text, in Du Bartas, ed. fol. 
p 274. 

And ronnd about the desart Lop, 

where oft 
Bj strange pbantasmas pasaengers 

are scolt. 

T. Warton. 

208. — that syllable mens names] 
The Manuscript had first that 
lure night-wanderers; the other is 
the marginal reading. 

208. Syllable, pronounce dis- 
tinctly. As in Ph. Fletcher's 
Poet, Miscel. '' Yet syllabled in 
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On sands, and shcM^es, and deaert wilderoesaas. 
These thoughts may startle well, but not astound tio 
The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
By a strong siding champion, Conscienoe.-r- 

welcome pure-ey!d Faith, white-handed Hope, 
Thou hov^ng Angel girt with golden wings. 

And thou unblemished form of Chastity ; $\5 

1 see ye visibly, and now believe 

That he, the Supreme Good, t' whom all things ill 

Are but as slavish officers of vengeance," 

Would send a glistering guardian if need were 

To keep my life and honour unassail'd. 220 

Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud 



*' flesh-speird characters.*' T. 
Warton, 

214. Thou hovervig angel &c.] 
In the edition of l6S7 it was' 
JUiieriag : and so was it at first 
in the Manuscript too^ where the 
following lines were thus writ- 
ten at first, and afterwards cor- 
rected. 

And thou unspotted form of chaatity ; 
' I tee ye visibly, and while I ueye 

This dMtky hoUtm U a Pmradi$c, 

And heav*H gates o*er my head: now 
/ betieve &c. 

214. Thus in Shakespeare^s 
LwiersComplaint^^tloxkei SuppL 
I p. 759. 

Which like a cherubim above them 

But hovering is here applied. with 
peculiar projpriety to the angel 
Hope. In sight» on the wing ; 
and if not approaching, jet net 
flying away. StiU appearing. 
Conteniplation soars on goUitn 
wiMg^ II Pens. v. 52. Mr. Bowie 
directs us to Ariosto, OrL Fur. 
c. xiv. SO. 



— Mowe 

Con maggior fretta le doraie petme. 

And we have '' that golden-winged 
•* host," in the Ode on (he Death 
of an Infant t st ix. T. Warton, 
215. And thou unhkmuKdform 
of Chastity, &c] In the sanie 
strain, Fletchers Shepherdess in 
the soliloquy just citied^ ibid. p. 
109. 

-^Tben, Wrongest Chastity, 
Be thou my stroogett guard, for here 

Vn dwell, 
In oppoeition against fote and hell. 
T. Warton. 

^15. — unblemish'd form of 
ChastUy.'i May, of Rosamond in 
her virgin state, Henr, Sec, lib. v. 
edit. Lond. 1633. I2nio. 

When that uabUmisHd fonne^ so 
much admir*d, &c. 

r. Warion. 

219. WijnM send a glisi'tin^ 
guardian'] In the Manuscript it 
was at first cherub. 

221. Was I decern d, </r did a 
sable cloud 8(c.] This presents us 
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Turn forth her^silfier/ltduig on.die eight? 
I did noterr^ there dbes a sable doud 
Turn forth her sther lining on the nigbt^ 
And casts a gteran over thi» tufted grove^ 
I cannot halloo. to my> brothers, but 
Such noise a» I can nmke to be heard farthest 
ril venture, for my nevir enliveiiM spirits 
Prompt me; and they perhaps are not hr off* 



2d5 



Song. 

SWEET Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv'st unseen sso 
Within thy airy shell. 



with one of the noblest images 
in nature, and as beautifully 
expressed. The author seems to 
Ittve been sensible of its charms, 
and has therefore contrived to 
repeat it; and so artfully, that 
the repetition adds a new grace 
to it. Warburion. 

These lin6s are turned like 
that verse of Ovid, Fast. lib. v. 
545. 

Pallor? An arma sonant? Non fal- 
Umiu: arma sonaboDU 

Hurd. 

The repetition, arising ftom 
the convictioD and confidence of 
an unaccusing conscience^ is in-* 
iroitably beautiful. See note on 
El. V. 5. 

When all snccour seems td be 
lost, heaven unexpectedly pre- 
dents the silver lining of a sable 
cloud to the vif tudus. T. War- 
ton* 

3^6. / cannot haUoa to mf 
brQthersj ^r.] So the jailor*s 
daufbtor in B. and Fletdwr, 



benighted also and alone in a 
wood, whose character affords 
one of the finest female mad 
scenes in our language. Two 
noble Kinsm, act iii. s. 2, vol. x. p. 
55. She is in search of Palamon, 

I cannot halloo, && 

1 have heard 

Strange hoAivU this live long night &c. 
T. Warton. 

95tQ. are not fat offT] In 

the Manuscript it is 

I I g f i,fwt>fitr hence, 

d31. WUhin ihy airy shell,] 
The horizon. Warburion. 

The edition of this Mask with 
alterations for the stage hath ceil 
instead of «M/.' bist the con* 
mon reading is m«ch the best* 
The nymph ia seated m a convex 
iF^der of air, which on accomit 
of its form is called a tesindo at 
$helL And a» all sound is com- 
nunicated by the adr, the poet 
hath very natuially assagnad her 
this airy vehicle, wh^eby to 
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By slow Meaoder^s margent green, 
And in the violet-embroidered vale, 

Where the loveJom nightingale 
Njghtly to thee her sad sorig moumeth well ; 
Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 

That likest thy Narcissus are? 



1tS5 



receive and return its various 
impulses. Teiiudo or shell being 
a name also for a musical instru- 
ment, a lyre, which could give 
no sound but when it was struck 
upon^ the word beautifully al- 
ludes to the nature of this vocal 
nymph ; 

qutt nee reticere loquentU 
Nee prior ipsa k>qui potent resonobU 
lis Echo. 

Ovid. Met iii. 857. Calton. 

I cannot but think shell the bet« 
X& word fed the reasons assigned: 
but yet it may be said to justify 
Dr. Dalton*8 alteration^ that Mif- 
Um hath also written cell m tfa# 
margin of his manoscript 

981. Certainly the true reading 
is shell, the horizon, which in 
another place he calls the hollow 
round <if Cynthia s seatfidetfatir. 
at z. 

Nactife that heard iueh sooihI 
Beoet^ ihi koUam round 
Cf Cymikkfs amS ^ airy rtgim 
ihr%,Ung* 

That is, ** sudi sound, pSerdng 
'^tbe^ airy region ben^iih iht 
*' hdilow circumference df the 
** hettvens." tiurd. 

M3. — vioiet-efi^broider'd vdle,] 
This is a beautiful coiUpoui^d 
^thet, and the combhiation of 
toe two words that compose it, 
natural and easy. Our poetpias, 
m these his early poems, coined 



maify others, eaually happy and 
signUicant : such as love^HarUng 
eyes, amber 'dropping, Jlowery^kir- 
tied, low-roosted, snaky-headed, 
Jiery^wheeled, white-hamied, fin- 
worn, home-feU, ruskf-fringed, 
pure-eifed, ihnseUsUfpered. Dr. J« 
Warton. 

See Feck for ifaore instancea, 
in Mem. Milt p. 117. and com- 
pare P. L. iv. 700. AndBrewne'a 
Sheph. Pipe, Egl. iv. Signat D. 
4. edit 1614. 

MethJokes no April showre 
Embroider shcold the groond^ &c. 

The allusion is die same in 
Lycidas, v. 14a 

And every flower that nd an&roidirry 
wears. 

T. Warton, 

254. Where the love4om night'^ 
vigaki] Deprived of her mate. 
As l<us-hm in the Tempest, ad 
iv. s. 2. T. Warion. 
S56. Canst th<m not tell me tjjf 
a gentle pair 
Thai Hkest thy Narcissus are f] 
So Fletcher, Faith. Shep. ac^ !. 
s. j.p. 117. 

Have prdhii'd equal love. 

Other petty borrowings 6t the 
same kmd might be ponited out, 
which pove Mflton'^s intimaite 
familiarity with Fletcher s play, 
T. Warton. 
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O \{ thou have 
Hid them in some flowery cave. 

Tell me but where, 940 

, Sweet queen of parly, daughter of the sphere, / 

So may'st thou be translated to the skies, 
And give resounding grace to all heav'n's harmonies. 

COMUS, 

Can any mortal mixture of earth^s mould 



' 238. O, if thou have 
. Hid them in tomejhw'ry cufie.] 
Here is a seeming inaccuracy for 
the sake of the rhyme. But the 
sense being hypothetical and 
contingent, we will suppose ign 
ellipsis of shouldest before h<we. 
A verse in Saint John affords an 
apposite illustration. ** If thou 
" have bom him hence, tell me 
** where thou hasHsLid him.** xx. 
15. We Hnd another instance 
below, V. 887. 
And bridle in thy lieadlong wave. 
Till Ihou our turooDons answered have. 

In the mean time it must be al- 
lowed, that thuu and you are ab- 
fiidutely tynonimous. And see 
Bishop Lowth's Grammar, pp. 
j57^ 68. edit. 1775. Mr. Steevens 
suggests, that part of the Address 
to the Sun which Southerne has 
put into the mouth of Oroonoko^ 
IS evidently copied from this pas- 

Or if thy sister goddess has preferr'd 
Her beauty to the skies to be a Aar, 
Oh ! tell me where she shines. 

T. Warion. 

. 24 1 daugbler of the sphere,] 

Milton has given her a much 
nobler and more poetical original 
than any of the ancient niytho- 
logists. He supposes her to 



owe her first existence to the 
reverberation of the music of 
the spheres; in consequence of 
which he had just before called 
the horizon her airy shell. And 
from the Gods (like other celestial 
beings of the classical order) she 
came down to men. Warburton. 

243. And give resoundvig grace 
Ut all heav'n's harmotiies.'] That 
is, '^The grace of their beini^ 
" accompanied with an echo.''* 

The goddesa Echo was of pe- 
culiar service in the machinery 
of a Mask, and therefore often 
Introduced. Milton has here used 
her much more rationally than 
most of his brother mask- writers. 
She is invoked in a song, but not 
without the usual tricks of sur- 
prising the audience by strange 
and unexpected repetitions of 
sound, in Browne's Inner Temple 
Masque, to which I have supposed 
our author might have had an 
eye, p. 136. She often appears 
in Jonson's masks. I'his frequent 
introduction, however, of £cho 
in the masks of his time, seems 
to be ridiculed even by Jonson 
himself in Cynihias RevelU, act 
i. 8. I. This play was first acte4 
in 1500. T. War ton. 

244. Can any mortal mixture 
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Breathe such divine iochanting ravishment? 24^ 

Sure something holy lodges in that brea^. 

And with these raptures moves the vocal air 

To testify his hidden residence : 

How sweetly did they float upon the wings 

Of Silence, through the empty-vaulted night, 250 

At every fall smoothing the raven down 

Of darkness till it smilM! I have oft heard 



&€.] Before these words there 
IS in the manuscript, Ccmm looks 
m and speaks. 

244. Can any mortal mixture 
of earth's mould 

Breathe such divme inchanlmg 
ravishment f] 
This was plainly personal. The 
poet availed himself of an op- 
portunity of paying a just com- 
pliment to the voice and skill of 
a real songstress. So the boys 
are complimented for their beantir 
and elegance of figure. And^ 
afterwaras, the strains diat 
^' might create a soul under the 
••ribs of deaths" are found to be 
thfe voice " of my most honoured 
« Lady/' V. 564. T. Worton. 

S46. Sure something hoUf lodges 
in that breast. 

And with these raptures moves 
the vocal air 

To teUify his hidden residence:] 
That is, « Something holy inha- 
" biting diat breast, courts the 
" air, the vehicle of sound, to 
** give it utterance, to discover 
''ttie latent source of its resi- 
" dence, by means of diese ra- 
" Vishing notes.*' T. Wurton. 

S49. How sweetly did tha/ float] 
That is, '' these raptures. The 
cfi^ for the cause. T.Warton. 



249. How sweetly did they float 
upon thewmgs 

OfSUence.^ 
Thu is extremely poetical, ami 
insinuates this sublime idea and 
imagery, that even Silence her- 
self was content to convey her 
mortal enemy, Sound, on her 
wings, so greatly was she 
channed wm its harmony. 
Warlmrton, 

851. Jt every fall smoothing 
the raven down 

Of darkness till it smiVdlh 
The poe/ica/essence of darkness 

is to frown. But what we 

»re to suppose afforded this fine 
Image to Oonnfs, is that sable 
cloud, which the Lady says just 
at that time fum'd forth her sUver 
Uning on the night. Warburtom 

In the Manuscript, and in the 
ec|ttion of 1637, we read. 

Of darkness till she imii'd. 

85«. 1 oft have heard 

My mother Circe, with the Sirens 

three. 
Amidst the flow^ry-kiriled Nai- 

adest 
Culling their potent kerbs and 

Utlrful drugs, -f 

Who, as they sung, would tftke 

the prisoned soul, hc.^ 
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My mother Circe with the Sirens three, 
Amidst the fitow^ry-kirtled. Naiadies 



OriginaDj from Ovid, MeUtm. 
xiv.«64. Of Circe. 

Nereides, Nymphaeque simuly quae 

vellera inotts 
Nulla trahunt digitiB, nee fila se- 

quentia ducunt, 
Gnuninadiipoiiunt: fpanoique sine 

ordine flores 
Seeerntint calathk, ▼ariaeque c61o> 

ribiu herbas. 
Ipea, quod bsB fodunty opus ezigit: 

.ipaa quid.usus 
Qooque sit in fblio, quae sit concordia 

mistis, 
Novit; et advertens,peii«ia«zaiiiinat 
..herbas. 

See also ibid. v. 2ft, 84. Milton 
calls the Naiades ^/loto^^-AririZetf, 
because they were empl^ed in 
cqllectinff flowers. But William 
Browne nad just before preceded 
our author in this imitation from 
Ovid, in his Inner Temple Masque 
on the story of Circe, p^ 148. 

Call to a dance the fiiir Nereides. 
With other nymphSy which do in 

every creeke» 
In woods, OD plains, on iBpuntaiBS, 

4mp<rf.«Mke, 
For powerfuU Cixve^ aod lat in a 

song, Sec 

Mete, In nmjiks, we hare our 
Mdhor*s ^'potent heibs .vAod 
'♦* xkuffs.'* But see note oa ^er. 
50. It .]» remarkable, that Mil- 
ton has intermixed the Sirens 
with Circe's nymphs. Circe in- 
deed k a songstress in the Odys- 
«te^: but she haa nothing to do 
with the Sirens. Perhaps Mil- 
'ton had this also . ^rom Browne's 
Masque, where Circe uses the 
JBusic of the Sinens in the pro- 
cess of her incantation, p. 134. 

T)ien, Sirens, quickly wend me to 
the bowre. 



To fitte their Hidcome, and shew 
Circe*s powre. 

Again, p. 18. 

Syrens, ynough, caase: Circe has 
prevailed. 

A sioffle line of Horace perhaps 
occasioned this confusion of two 
distinct fables. Epist. i. ii. 28. 

Strenum voces et Ciroes pocula nosti. 
r. WarUm. 

954. Amvi€itkeflom'ty^}nriUd 
Naiades &&] It appears by the 
Manuscript that tms and the 
verse following were added after 
the rest in the maigin. A kurile 
is a woman's gown ; a word used 
by Chaucer and Spenser, «nd 
Shakespeare in 3 Hen. IV. act ii. 
8. 11. And yi ^ne iof his Son- 
nets, 

A cap of Oowers, and a kirOe 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle. 

^54. lathe pastoral writera jof 
tMiltoh's age and before, hirOe is a 
woman's gown ; but it originally 
signified a man's garment, and, 
anciently, wjis moH commtely so 
;uied. /See Slpeoser, F. 0. i. iv. 
82. It was the name for the 
4urooatat tibe creation i^Knighta 
of the Garter. See Anetis, Ord, 
^Qatt. L 8 J 7- In an original roll 
of the .household expenses of 
Wykeham, ;Bp. of Winchester, 
dated 1894, is this entry. " In 
" ftimira duarum.otfrk2(arf/m pro 
'^ Domino cum Airrura agnina, 
'' X. e." That is, for furring or 
facing two kirtles for my Lord 
i witfalttnhs'.skin, lOf. T. War^ 
Jon. 
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Culling tbeir potent beriM, 'and bai^l dnigs^ ^s$ 

Who as they sung, would take tfae.psbooM soul. 

And lap it in Elysiuod; Scylla wept. 

And chid her barking waves into attention, 

And fell Charybdis murmur'd soft. applause: 

Yet they in pleasing slumber luUM the sense, s6o 

And in sweet madness robbed it of itself; 

But such a sacred, atnd home-felt delight. 

Such sober certain^ of waking bliss 

I never heard till now. PU speak to her, 

And she shall be my queen. Hail, foreign wonder^ tfis 



256, — would take the pfuoiCd 
$oul, 

And lap it in Efyflum;] 
Sublimely expressed to imply 
the binding up its rational ft- 
cnlties, and is opposed to the 
toher certainty of waking bliss. 
Bat the imagenr is taken firom 
Shakespeare, who has employed 
it, in praise of music, on twenty 
occasions. JVarburton. 

In the old plav» the Return 
from Parnassus, lw6, act L 8. 2. 

Sweet CoosUUe doth Uke th* woo* 

dering ear. 
And layt it i^ in frilling pritonmenU 

In L*Alie^, 186. Lap me in 
soft Lydian aires. We haye 
" lapped in delighf* in Spenser, 
Faery Q. v. vu 6. Pntoned was 
more comrnon than impristnied* 
6ee B. and Fletcher's Pkilaster, 
«nd ^hake^[)eftre, passim. 7*. 
Wmrton. 

257. ScyUawept, 

And chid &c.J 
He had first writen^ 



S cylla wwi/ii 
And cMde, then dli 

•w afft ftc. 



betfbaridnff 



See Paradise Lost, ii. 660. and 
1019. and the notes there. 

5^57. Sllius Italiens* of a 8ici« 
lian shepherd tuning his reed, 
BeU. Pun. ziv. 467. 

ScjrlbBi tsenere cuea, stetlt atra 
Chaiybdifl. 

The same situation and circum* 
stances dictated a similar fiction 
or mode of expression to either 
poet. But Suius avoided the 
boldness^ jperhaps improprie^, 
of the bist image in Milton, T. 
Warton, 
965. "•''^Hail, foreign wonder, 
Whomcertainthese rough shade$ 

did never breed. 
Unless the goddess, &c.] 
Thus Fletcher, Faith. Shep* act 
V. s. 1. vol. iii. p. 188. 

-*«— Wbate'et Ae be ; 
Be'st ihou her spirit, or tome divinity. 
That in her ehape thinks good to 
walk thia grove. 

But perhaps our author had an 
unpereeived retipapcot to the 
Tempest^ act i s. 2. 

srSTu. Most sure thv goodsii 
On wbtm thtse^ahret 4atend««^-i— 
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Whom certain these rough shades did never breed, 
Unless the goddess that in rural shrine 
DwelPst here with Pan, or Silvan, by blest song 
Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 
To touch the prosp'rous growth of this tall wood. 

Lady. 
Nay, gentle shepherd, ill is lost that praise 
That is addressed to unattending ears ; 
Not any boast of skill, but extreme shift 
How to regain my severM company. 
Compelled me to awake the .courteous Echo 
To give me answer from her mossy couch. 

COMUS. 

What chance, good Lady, hath bereft you thus ? 



£70 



«75 



——My prime request, 
Which I do last pionounee, U, O you 

wonder. 
If you be maid or no ? 

Where maid is created beUig, a 
woman in opposition to godaess. 
Cumus is universally allowed to 
have taken some of its tints 
from the Tempest. Compare the 
faerie Q. iii. v. 36. ii. iii. S3, and 
B. and Hetcher's Sea-voyage, 
act ii. s. 1. And Ovid, where 
Salmacis first sees the boy Her- 
maphroditus, Meinm, iv. 320. 

" -— Puer, O dignissime credi 
EMeDeus; seu tu deus es, potet ene 
Cupido, &c. 

And Browne's Britannia'i Pas- 
'toraU, b. r, B. 4. p. 70. Homer, 
in the address of Ulysses to Nau- 
sicaa, the father of true ele^nee 
Btf well as of true poetry, is the 
vriffinal author of this piece of 
gallantry, which oeuld not escape 
the vigilance of Virgil. See Ar- 
cades, V. 44. r, Warlmu 



«68. DwelCst here with Pan, 
&c.] In the Manuscript he had 
written at first Livst here with 
Pan, &C. and see what he says 
of Uie Genius of the wood in 
Arcades, and compare it with 
this passage. 

270. To touch the orosprom 
growth qf this tall wood.] We see 
by the Manuscript with what 
judgment Milton corrected. And 
in this view the publication of it 
by the learned and ingenious 
Mr. Birch was very useful. In 
this line the Manuscript had pros- 
pering, which Milton with judg- 
ment Altered to prosperous; for 
tali mood implies full grown, to 
which prosperous agrees, but pros* 
pering implies it not to be fuU 
grown. tVarburion. 

Stn, &c. Here is an imi- 
tation of those scenes in the 
Greek Tragedies, where the dia- 
logue pro^eds by question ^nd 
answer, a single verse being 
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Lady. 
Ditik darkness, and this leafy labyrinth. 

COMUS. 

Could diat divide you from near--ushering guides? 

Lady. 
They left me wefeury on a grassy turf. 280 

COMUS. 

By falsehood, or discourtesy, or why ? 

Lady. 
To seek i^ th^ valley some cool friendly spring. 

Com us. 
And left your fair side all unguarded, Lady ? 

JLiADY. 

They were but twain, and purposed quick return. 

CoMUS. 

Perhaps forestalling night prevented them. m5 

Lady. 
How easy my misfortune is to hit ! 



aDolted to eadi. The Greeks, 282. To teek t* th* valley some 

doabdeat, found a grace in this cool friendly spring,'] This is a 

sort of dialogue. As it was one different reason from what she 

ofthediaracteristics of the Greek had assigned before, ver. 186. 

drama, it was natural enough 

S.JZZ »..»..« ....-u. .«..i^«^«>72«r To bring me berrief, or such cooling 

for oar young poet, passionately ^? ^ 

foud of the Greek tragedies, to 

affict this peculiariQr. But he They might have left her on 

judged better in his riper years; both accounts. 

there being no instance of this 285. Perhaps forestaUmg nighl 



dislogue, I think, in his Samson prevenled thm,'] So in ShaKC- 

AgonisUs. Hurd. speare^ Cf/mbaL act iii. s. 4. 

S79* 'from near-ushering , 

^e$n He had written at firrt Thiiiil^>«totthiinor ihecom- 

from thdr ushering hands; and ingday. 
in the next verse. They left me 

wearied. The first alteration See the notes, P. L. x. 1024. T. 

seems to be better than the last Warton. 

VOL. IV. E 
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Imports tMr Joss, l>e$i(tei tb^ pr?fl^pt fi^J 

No 1^96 than if I should my Brotteit$ lo^r 

Were they of manly prinue^ or youthfiult blobm? 

As smooth jas Hebe's their unfteor'^ lip$. 290 

Tivo such I saw^ what time the laboured ok 
In his loose traces from tbe^ fiinrow came. 



289. Were they of manly prime, 
or youthful bloom ?] Were they 
young men or striplings? Prime 
18 perfection. 

Nature here waoton'd as in her prime. 

P. L. V. 295. and xi, 245. 

His starry helm unbuckled sh^Vd 

him prime 
In manhood, where youpt emdetL 

See the notes on P. L. iii. 636. 
T. Warton. 

290. J$ smooth as Hehes their 
unrazor'd lips.] Viiffl, Mn. ix. 
181. 

Om puer primi signans intonsa jv^ 
vent^. 

Richardson, 

The unpleasant epithet un- 
wazor'd has' one much like it in 
the Tempest, act ii. s. 5. 

— ^TUI new-born chins 
Are rough and razorable, 

T. Wariob, 

291. Tt90such^saw, what time 
the laboured ox &c.] In the Ma- 
nuscript it is Such two : and the 
notation of time is in the pa^orol 
manner^ as in Virgil, Eel. ii. 66. 



Aspice, aratra jugo referunt suspenta 
ju^encic 

and in Horac^i 04* iu. vi. 41. 

— .«ol ubi inontium 
Mutaret umbras, et jaga demeret 
Bobus latigatis. 

The Greeks have a single word 
that expresses the whole very 
bsif^\y,.A*9hvf€ tempuM quo bo-' 
ves solvuntur, as in Homer, Iliad 
xvi. 779. 

B^m V mXf0 ^rHniTMv^ {U§ki/ rmi U 

291. the labour' d ox 

In his loose traces from the far* 
row cameT^ 
This is ciassical. But the retur^ 
of oxen or horses from* thfe 
plough, is not a natural circum- 
stance- of an. Eqglish evening. 
In England the ploughipan al- 
ways quits his wprk at noon. 
Gray, therefore, with Milton, 
painted from books and not from 
the hfe, where in ^escrtbing the 
departing day-light he toys. 

The ploughpnan bomevard, p^ods hi* 
weary waj. ' 

The swink'd hedi^r^s itapp$r, in 
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And the swinkM hedger at his supper sal-; 

I saw them under a green n^anding^^ vine 

That crawls along the side of yon small hill, 995 

Plucking ripe clusters from the tender shoots ; 

Their port was more than human, as they stood: 

I took it for a feery vision 

Of some gay creatures of the element. 

That in the colours of die raitobow live^ 300 

And play i' th' plighted cbiids. I was awe-struck, 



tbe next line^ is fi^om nature; 
and hedger, a word new in po* 
ttij, alUiough of common use^ 
has a good effect T. Warton. 

29s. And the$mnWd htdgnf} 
The swmk'd hedger is the ssxb^ 
mibe laboured 43X,Xirei)i, fiitigued* 
To awini ia to work, to labour, 
as in S^nsctr^f Faery Queen, b, 
HeaxxL'wiLslirS, 

Fdr trUtii men twink mad sweat in^ 
Ti— iitly* 

997' Their pari wai mere than 
humi^, oi they stood:'] We have 
ioBowed the pointing of Miltqn'a 
two editions in 1645 and 1673, 
whidi indeed we generally fol- 
low. The edition of 1637 points 
it otherwise. 

Their port wm more than human ; 
aatfaayatood, Ac 

and this is followed by Dr. Dal- 
ton. Milton's Manuscript has 
no pointing here to direct us. 

297* We have much die same 
fiyrm of expression in the Epitaph 
on ike Marchioness of Wincfiester, 
▼.21. 

And io his garland, as he stood^ 
Ye might diicem a cjpress bud. 

See Acts Apost xxii. IS, 14. 
"OoA Ananm came unto rae> 



'' and ^oq^« and «aid vnto me, 

Comus thus describes to the 
Lady the striking appearance of 
her Brothers; and after the si^e 
manner, in the Iphigenia in tau^ 
ris of Milton's favourite Greek 
tragedian Euripides, a shepherd 
describes Py lanes and Orestes to 
Iphigenia the sister of the latter, 
as preternatural beings and ob- 
jects of adoration, v. 246. 

EfTmtf0M 2t^^»9t ii)i Tn Hmfmt 

Compare note on ▼. 9,65. T4 
Warton. 

299. Of some gay creatures qf 
the element,] In uie north o( 
England this term is still made 
use of for the sky, Thyer. 

301. Jnd play i' th* plighted 
cloyds.] By using plighted hr re, 
instead of the more common 
word plaited, an unpleasant con- 
sonance was avoided— and plait 
i' th* plaited clouds. Spenser 
e9 
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And as I past, I worshipp'd ; if those you seek, 
It were a journey like the path to heaven, 
To help youfind them. 

Lady. 
Gentle villager, 
What readiest way would bring me to that place? 

COMUS. 

Due west it rises from this shrubby point. 
Lady. 

To find out that, good shepherd, I suppose. 
In such a scant allowance of star-light. 
Would overtask the best land-pilot^s art. 



305 



hath plight for plait or plaight* 
Faery C^een, b. ii. cant. iiL st. 
S6 

All in a silken camus lillj white, 
Purfled upon with many a folded 
plight: 

and again, cant vL st. 7* plight 
is a participle for plaighted or 
plaited. 

With gaudj garlan4s, or fi-esh flow- 

KU djght 
About her neclL, or rincs of nidiei 

plighU 

CaliGH. 

The lustre of Milton's bril- 
Uant imagery is hidf obscured, 
labile plight remains unex- 
plained We are to understand 
the braided or embroidered 
clouds: in which certain airy 
elemental behsgs are most poeti- 
cally supposed to sport, thus pro- 
dudnjg^ a variety of transient and 
dazzling colours, as our author 
says of the sun. Par. L. iv. 5S6. 

Arraying with reflected purple and 

gold 
The clouds that on his western throne 

attend. 



Chaucer, in the Testament qfLove, 
has pities for folds. And piUe, 
a verb to Jbld» Tr. Cr. ii. 1204. 
From this v^ pUgl^f imme- 
diately came Milton's pHghted, 
-which I do not remember in any 
other writer. The mo4em word 
is plaited. Of the same fiunily 
is pleached, in Much ado about 
Nothing, act iiL s. 1. 

And bid her steal into thepleacked 

bower. 
Where honeysuckles, ripen*d by the 

sun. 
Forbid the sun to enter. 

And in Antony and Cleopatra. 
And be has impleached, impli* 
cated, in his Looer^s Complalni. 
Mai. SuppU Sh. 1 752. T. War- 
ton, 

304. To help youfitid them,^ 
In the Manuscript he had written 
at &r9t,Jmd them out. 

309. — orertofii^] So Sonn. 
xxii. 10. ''overply'd in liber^s 
«* defence." Milton is fond of 
the compound with over. Va- 
rious instances occur in Par. 
Lost; many, as here, of his own 
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Without the sure guess of well-practisM feet. 

COMUS. 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 
DiDgle, or bushy dell of this wild wood. 
And every bosky bourn from side to side. 



310 



coinage. See aver'-muUUude, be- 
low, V. 731. and Sohn. ix. 6. 
ooer-ween. Where see the note, 
r. Warton. 

310. Withoutthetureguessof—] 
He altered the Manuscript, bat 
he had written at first 

Without sure tteerage o f 

312. Dingle, or hushy dell of this 
m'Ud wood, &c] It was at first 
io the Manuscript wide wood. 
Aere Mr. Seward imagines that 
Milton imitated Fletcher, Faith- 
ful Shepherdess, act iv. 

and since have crost 

AU these wooda OTer^ ne'er a nook or 
deU, 

Where any little bird or beast doth 
dweU, 

. Bat I have soti^t him, ne^er a bend- 
ing brow 

Of any hill, or glade the wind sings 
throogh &e. 

B'mgle, according to Bnily, is a 
narrow val W between two steep 
hills : Mr. Thyer of Manchester 
says, that the word is very com- 
nionljr used in that part of the 
kingdom, and Ben Jonson has 
the word d'mble in the same sense. 
DeU is used by Fletcher at the 
beginning of the Faithful Shep- 
hmessy besides in the passage 
above quoted, 

- Nor the ahrill plcoaing loufid of merry 
pipes 
Under some shady deUt 

And byJSpenser in his Shepherd's 
Calendar, March, speaking of a 
Aeep, 



PeU headlong into a dili. 

It plainly signifies a steep place 
or valley, ami is much the same 
as dale. And every boskw bourn. 
Bosky is woody, from the Belgian 
bosche and the Italian bo^ a 
wood, says Skinner. It is used 
by Shakespeare, Tempest, act iv. 

8.3. 

My ftosXy acres, and my mMhrobbM 



and 1 Hen. IV. act v. s. 1. 

How bloodily the sun begins to peer 
Abore yon bmtky [bosky] hill ! 

Bourn is bound or limit, from the 
French borner, and is thus used 
by Shakespeare, Tempest, act 
ii. s. 1. 

Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, 
none. 

Antony and Cleopatra, act i. s. 1. 

ru set a boum how far to be helov*d* 

Hamlet, act iii. s. 2. 

That undiscovei'd country, from 

whose ftonTfi 
No traveller i 



And in Lear, Dover cliiF is called 
chalky boum^ act iv. s. 6L 

From the dread summit of this chalky 
boum, 

312. Drayton has dingle in his 
Muses Elys. Nymph, ii. vd. iv. p. 
1455. 

In diuglu deep, and mountains hore. 
r. Warton. 

313. And every bosky bourn 
from side to side^ A bourn, the 

E 3 
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My daily walks and aocient neighbourhood ; 
And if your stray-attendants^ be yet lodg'd, 
Or shroud ^rthio the$B limits^ I shall kbdw 
Ere morrow waJtfs^ or th^ low-roosted lark 
From her thatcb'd pallat rouse; if othenvise 
I can conduct you, Lady, to a low 
But loyal cottage, where you may be safe 
Till further quest. 

Lady. 
Shepherd, 1 take thy wdrd. 
And trust thy honest offered courtesy, 
Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds 



SIS 



S20 



sense of which in this passive 
has never been explained with 
precision^ properly signifies here« 
a winding, deep, and narrow 
valley, with a rivulet at tiie bot- 
tom. I n the present instance, the 
declivities are interspersed with 
trees and bushes. This sort of 
yalley Comus knew from side to 
side. He knew both the opposite 
sides or ridges, and had conse-* 
quently traversed the inter- 
mediate space. Such situations 
have no other name in the west 
of England at this day. In the 
waste and open countries, bourns 
are the grand separations or di- 
visions of one part of the country 
from another, and are natural 
limits of districts and parishes. 
For bourn is simply nothing more 
than a boundary. As in the 
instances dted by Dr. Newton. 

See Furetiere in borne, and Du 
Cange in borna, LaU Gloss,- In 
Saxon, bunif or burna, is a stream 
of water, as is bourn at present 
in some counties: and as rivers 
were the most distinguishable 



aboriginal separations or divisions 
of property, might not the Saxon 
word gives rise to the French 
borne f There is a passage in the 
Faerie Queene, where a river, or 
rather strait, is called a bourne, iL 
vi. 10. 

My little boate can safely passe this 
perilous bourne. 

But seemingly also with the sense 
of division or separation. For 
afterwards this bourn is styled a 
shard, 

When late he fsr'd 

In Phedria's flitt barck over the pcr- 
lous shard, 

T. Warion. 

SI 6. Or shroud within these 
Umits,'] He had written at first 
Within these throudie limits ■ 

321. TiH further quest.l He 
had added in the Manuscript be 
made, but afterwards blotted it 
out. 

Till further quest he tnade. 

321. See note on Arcades^ 34. 
T. fVartou. 
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With smoky, lafiers^ than in d4>'8try balls' 
And courts of prIiUss, where jt first wasr ttasn'd5 3t5 
And yet is most pretended : in a pfaure 
Less warranted dian tfaid, or less secure, 
I cannot be, that I should fear to change it. 
Eye me, bfest Pro^dence; and sifuare my trial 
To my proportionM strength. Shepherd, lead on. sjo 
The Two Brothers. 
Elder Brother. 
Unmuffle ye faint stars, and thou iaip moon. 



524. WHh smoky rafters,'] It 
wfts at first And smoky rafters. 
The sentiment here is the same 
as in Ariosto*s Orlando Furioso, 
cant. 14. 8t. 6S. of the origtnal, 
and 52 of Harritigton^s tram- 
latioii^ 

As courtesy ofktfmes in simple bow*rs 
Is found a* great as in the stately 
tow'rs. 

324. in iap*itry halisj The 

mode of ftimishing halls or state- 
apartments with tapestry^hadnot 
ceased in Milton*s time. Palaces, 
as adorned with tapestry, are here 
contrasted with htvly sheds, and 
smoky rafters, A - modem poet 
would have written stuccoed 
halls. Shakespeare says of Lord 
Salisbury, Second P, K, Henry 
VI. act V. 8. 3. 

And like rkh hangingt in a homdy 

bouse. 
So was his will in his old feeble body. 

Compare Browne Brit. Past, b. i. 
8. ii. p. 60. 

tlietr homely eotes deckM trim in low 

degree. 
As now the court with ridiest tapes- 
^* 
Hence Cowley may be illostrated. 
Ode to Liberty, st. iii. 



To the fldae fMtett of a iN0^}bi«N^ room 
For honour and preferraant oama. 

That is, " a room in the lioutea 
** of the great, hung with tape- 
** a&y, the subject of which is 
** some romantic stery, and the 
*' scene a forest." And Shake* 
speare in CymbeU act iii. s. 4. 
.i^I dm richer than to Tuing hy ihs 
waUt, 

And B. and Fletcher, Sea-vot^age, 
act i. s. 1. 

You must not look for down beds 
here, nor lumgimgi, 

T. Warton. 

325. And courts of princes, 
where it first was nam'd,] This is 
plainly taken from Spenser, Faery 
Qneen, b. vi. cant i. st |. 

Of court, it sasoM* naan courtesy d# 
call. 

For that it there roost useth to abound. 

329. and square my trial] 

The Manuscript had at first 

M . ■ a nd squave ihh trials 
and at the end of the speech is 
Exeunt, and at the beginfnR of 
the next scene. The two ifrothers 
enter: and in the Mannsbript 
the two brothers are all along 
distinguished bv 1 Bro. and 2 Bro. 

331. Unmi{jfie ye faint itarsi] 

£ 4 
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That wont'st to love the traveUer^s benizoo, 

Stoop thy pale visage through an amber cloud, 

And disinherit Chaos, that reigns here 

In double night of darkness and of ^ades ; SS5 

Or if your influence be quite.danunM up 

With black usurping mists, some gentle taper. 

Though a rush-candle from the wicker hole 



Muffle was not so low a word 
as at present Drayton^ Browne^ 
and Sylvester, have it in sevoral 
places, and with the same appli- 
cation to the moon^ or the stars. 
T. WarUm. 

332. That wonVU to love the tra- 
veller's heniz(m,'\ An allusion to 
Spenser, Faery Qaeen, b. iii. 
cant. 1. St 43. 

At when Uit Cynthia, in darkiome 

night, 
Is in a noyous cloud enveloped, 
Where she may find the substance 

thin and light. 
Breaks forth her silver beams, and 

her bright head 
Discovers to the world discomfited ; 
Of the poor trmvelkr that vent ottroy^ 
With thousand btestimgt the U herled. 

333. Stoop thy pale visage 
through an amber cloud,"] Popular 
or philosophical c^inions have 
their use indifferently in poetry. 
And which soever it be, that af- 
foids the most beautiful image, 
whether that founded in the truth 
of things, or in the deceptions of 
sense, that is always to be pre* 
ferred. But poets have neglected 
this obvious rule, and hi^e run 
into two extremes. Those who 
affect to imitate the ancients only 
use the first, and those who ^- 
feet to shew their superior know- 
ledge, only the stcoiid. fVarbur- 
ion. 

Compare B. and Fletcher s 



Maids Tragedy, in the Masque, 
act i. s. 1. 

Bright Cinthia, hear my voice ! 
Appear, no longer thy pole visage 

shroud, 
But strike thy silver horns quite 

through a cloud. 

Bowie. 

334. — disinherit Chaos"] This 
expression should be animad- 
v&rted upon, as hyperb^od and 
bombast Dr. J. fVarton. 

335. In double nightf <^ dark" 
ness and of shades ;] See v. 580. 
and compare P. R. i. 500. 



now began 
Night with her sullen wings to dom^ 

lieshade 
The desert. 

Mr. Bowie cites a line of Pacu- 
vius, quoted by Cicero De Di- 
viaaL 1. i. xiv. 

Tenebrm condupliettmtmrf noctisqne et 
nimborum occsecat nigror. 

T. fVarton. 

We may also compare Ovid, 
Met. xi..548. 

— — tanti vertigine pontus 

Fervet, et inducti piceis a nubibus 

umbri 
Omne latet ccelum^ dupHeairnqme nocm 

tie imago e^t. 

And ibid. 521. 

Cocaque noz premitur ten/dfritfm 
hyemitquc ^que* 

Dunster^ 
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Of some clay hd^latioii, vint us 

With thy loDg levellM rule of streaming light, sio 

And thou sbalt be our star of Arcady, 

Or Tyrian Cynosure. 

9. Brother. 

Or if our ^es 
Be barr'd that happiness^ might we but hear 
The folded flocks penned in their wattled cotes, 
Or sound of pastoral reed with oaten stops, 345 



340. With % Umg levelVdruk] 
It was at first in the Manuscripts 

With a long leveU'd nile 

650, or 660. MOton's long^ 
keeUed rule of tireamwg light, is 
a fine and almost litend trans- 
lation of iSamv umm w^npm of bis 
fitvomrite Greek poet. Hwrd. 

The sun is said to ** level bis 
evening rays/' P. L. iv. 543. T. 
Warton. 

341. '-^our star qf Arcady, 
Or Tyrian CffnosureJ] 

Oar greater or lesser bear-star. 
Calisto the daughter of Lycaon 
king of Arcadia was changed into 
the greater bear called also Helice, 
and her son Areas into the lesser^ 
called also Cynosura, by observing 
of which the Tyrians and Sidoni- 
ans steered their course^ as the 
Grecian mariners did by the 
other. So Ovid. Fast iii. lO?* 

BtM dual ArctM| quanim CjiMMura 
peUtur 
SidonHs, Helioen Gniia carina notet. 

Valerius Flaccus> i. 17- 

— neque enim in Tyrias Cynotura 
carioas 



CerikTy ant Gratis Halioa aerraada 
magiitris. 

The ttar of Arcadw may be ex- 
plained to siffnify the lesser bear^ 
and so Mr. Peck understands it; 
but Milton would hardly make 
use of two such different names 
for the same things and distin- 
ffuish them by the disjunctive or 
between them. The star ofAr^ 
cady, like Arcadium sidus, may 
be a general name for the greater 
and Uie lesser bear, as in Seneca^ 
CBdip. 476. 

Quaaque dtfpectat vertice aoanino 
Sidut Arcaikum, gsminumque plau- 
strum: 

but the following words or Tyrian 
Cynosure shew evidenilyy that by 
the former is meant the greater 
benr, as by the latter is plainly 
meant the lesser. 

344. The folded flocks penned in 
their wattled cotes,'] Folded flocks 
makes the other part of the Ime 
a mere expletive. Had Milton 
wrote bleating flockst what fol- 
lowed had been fine, and it had 
agreed better with what went 
l^finre. Warburton* 

345. oaten stops,] See note 

on Lycidas 188. £. 
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Or whistle from the lodge, or village eock 

Count the ni^ht watches to his feathery dames, 

^Twould be some solaoe yet, some litle cheerily 

In this close dungeon of innumerous boughs. 

But O that hapless virgin, our lost Sister, 350 

Where may she wander nowy whither betake her 

From the chill dewy anongst rude biirs and thistles? 

Perhaps some> cold. bank is her bolster now, 

Or Against the rugged bark of s6me broad elm 

Leans her unpillowM head fraught with sad fears, $35 

What if in wild amazement, and affright, 

Or, while we speak, within the direful grasp . 

Of saVa^elitinger, or of savage heat? 



' 349. In this close dungeon] So 
altered in the Manuscript fhna 

in tbb tad dungeon-*. 

349. — innumerous] See Mr. 
Walton's note, P. L. vii. 455. El 

350. But O that hapless virgin, 
&C.] Instead of the lines ^m 
this to vor. 366, the Mantiscript 
had diese following. 

But oh that hapless virgin, our lost 
sister, 

Wbtre niy she wandet now » whither 
■hetidLeher 

Prom the chill dew in tkU dead soli- 
tudef 

or surrounding wild 9 

Periiaps some cold bank is her bolster 
now. 

Or 'gainst Iht mgged bark of aooie 
broad elm 

She leans her thoughtful head musing 
at our unkindness^ 

OrloH m wild ama»enient and af- 
fright 

So fares, as dii-firmken Proserpme. 



When the hig xpoHowing fates of 

pitchy clouds 
'And darknesswoknd her in. 

1 BnK' ft«ct) Brothtr, pe&ee, 
I do noC think mf sister &c. 

Iliese lines were altered, and the 
odters added afterwards on a se- 
parate scrap of paper. 

358. Of savage hunger, or of 
savage heatf] The hunger of 
savage beasts, or the lust of men 
as savage as they. This ap- 
pears evidently from the context 
to be the sense of the passage ; 
and I should not have mentioned 
it, if two very ingenious persons 
had not mistaken it The alli- 
teration might help perhaps to 
determine Milton to the choice 
of this word; and lust would 
have been too strong an expres- 
sion for the younger brother, who 
rather insinuates than openly de- 
clares his fears. 
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Elder Brothbr. 
Peace, Brc^ber, be not oveavexquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils ; J6a 

For grant they be so, while tb^y rest unknown, 
What need a man forestall bis date of grief, 
And run to meet what he would tsaost avoid? 
Or if they be but false alartns of jGoar, 
How bitter is such self-delusion ? s65 

I do not think my Sister so to seek. 
Or so unprincipled in virtue^s book, 
And the sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever. 
As that the single want of light and noise 



339' — i« ^ot over-exqnisUe 365. — luch self-deiv^wif'} It 

To cast the fashion] was at first, ihi^ &elf- delusion. 

A . metaphor taken from the ^67 Or so tjtnprimipkd in vtr-^ 

fminder*^ art. War burton. tves book,"] So in the TractaU 

Rather from astrology, as "to- on Education, p. 101. ed, l673< 

** cnsi a nativity." The meaning '' Souls so unprinclpUd m vir- 

is to •* predict, preiigure, com- "tue," And *' unprinciphd^ un* 

*' pute, &c." Forecast is the " edified, and laie rabble/' Pro* e 

same word. See a Vacation Ex' Worhf i. 1 53. Compare al^o Sams, 

eriise, 13. Sams. As^on, 254. and Agtj^i. 1^0. T. IVariou. 

P. U iii. 634. T. Warton. 36B. See tlie note P. L. v, 137* 

Exquisite wsiS not now un-' T. Wartofi, 

common in its more driginal 369.. As thai the single toant qf 

signification. B. and Fletcher^ Ught and noise 

Little Fr. Law, act v. s. 1. (Not Uing in danger, as I trust' 

—They're exauisite in mischief. ^ ' «^* " ''^0. 

r. Warton. C^ld stir the constant mood of 
her ^alm thaughis^ ^O * 

361. For grant they be so, while A profound critic citee the entire 
they rest unknown,'] This line context, as containing a beouti* 
obscures the thought, and loads f^\ example of Milton*s use of 
the expression. It had been bet- ^^q parenthesis, a figure whidi 
ter out, as any one may see by he has frequently used with jpreat 
reading the passage without it. effect " The whole parage ia; 
Warburton. « exceedingly beautiful ; but 

362. -^fus daU of grief ,"] The .^what I prajpe in the paren- 
Manuscript had at first '< thesis is, the patb^a Mid ) cwi- 

—«<A« date of grief. " cern for his sifter tbat it w 
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(Not being in danger, as T trust sbe is not) 370 

Could stir the constant mood of her calm thoughts, 

And put them into misbecoming plight. 

Virtue could see to do what virtue would 

By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 

Were in the flat sea sunk. And Wisdom's self 375 

Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude, 



'' presses. For every paren- 
*' thesis should contain matter of 
** weight; and, if it throws in 
** some passion or feeling into 
** the discourse, it is so much the 
'^ better, because it ftunishes the 
** speaker with a proper occa- 
** sion to vary the tone of his 
** voice, which, ought always to 
*^ be done in speaking a paren- 
** thesis, but is never more pro- 
'' perly done than when some 
*' passion is to be expressed. 
*< And we may observe here, 
«« that there ought to be two 
'' variations of the voice in speak- 
" ing this parenthesis. The first' 
*^ is that tone which we use, 
'' when we mean to qualiftr or 
" restrict any thing that we have 
'^ said before. With this tone 
*^ should be pronounced, not 
** h^g m danger; and the se« 
** cond member, as I trust she is 
** not, should be pronounced with 
" that pathetic tone in which we 
«' earnestly hope or pray for any 
*' thmg." Origm and Progr. qf 
Language, b. iv. p. ii. vol. iii. p. 
76. Edmb. 1776. This is very 
specious and ingenious reasoning. 
But some perhaps may think this 
beauty auite accidental and un- 
designed. A parenthesis is often 
thrown in, for the sake of ex- 
planation, after a passage is writ- 
ten. T. Ivarton. 



871. CkmU s^ tke constant 
mood] The Manuscript had sta^ 
ble, but Milton corrected it to 
constant mood; for stable gives 
the idea of rest, when the poet 
was to give the idea of acUun or 
motion, which constant does give. 
Warhurton. 

So ** my constant thoughts,** 
P. L. V. 55^. T. Warton. 

878. Virtue could see to do what 
virtue would 

By her onm radiant Ught, &C.3 
This noble sentiment was in- 
spired f^rom Spenser, Faery Qu. 
b. L cant. 1. st 12. 

Virtue gives herself light through 
darkness for to wade. 

37s. —Jnd Wisdom^s selfSicI 
Mr. Pope has imitated this 
thouglit ; 

Bear roe some God ! oh quickly bear 

me hence 
To wholesome Solitude, the nurse of 

sense: 
Where Contemplation prunes her 

rufll ;d wings. 
And the free soul looks down to pitjr 

kings. 

War bur ion, 

S76. Oft seeks to smeet retired 
soUlude,] At first he had written 
the verse thus. 

Oft seeks to solitaiy sweet retire. 

376. For the same uncommon 
use of suk, Mr. Bowie cites Bide s 
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Where with her best nurse Contemplation 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings. 

That in the various bustle of resort 

Were all to ruffled, and sometimes impaired. $90 



EsamwiuLcym of A. Askew, p. 24. 
''Hatn not he rooche nede of 
'' helpe who teketh to soche a 
'* 8111'geoD ?*' So also in Isaiah, 
U. 10. " To it shaU die Gentiles 
'' teek.'' T. WartOD. 

377* She plumes her feathen,'] 
I bdieve die trat read^ to be 
jfnmeSf which Lawes ignorandy 
altered to plumei, merwm» 
imperceptibly continued in the 
poet's own edition. To prune 
wingr, is to smooth* or set them 
in order, when r^Med. For this 
18 the leading idea. Spenser, 
F, Q. ii. ill. iS 

She gins her feathers foule dij/lgured 
ProtkDj to prime. 

And in die Jtf. M. qf Theiiylis, 

— ^t their brightest betms 
Himproynd in lorlej ^ 



That is, he '^primad his wetted 
'' and iiioniersd wings.'* Water- 
fowl, at this day, are said to 
preene, when they sleek or re- 
place their wet feathers in the 
son. See commentators on Shake- 
wpmn, P. I, Henry IV. act I 
s.l. 
Which makes him prune himself, 4te. 

Where Dr. Warburton and Han- 
mer subsututed plume. Upton 
derives the word m>m die French 
brumr, to poUth, Noies on Spen- 
ser, p. 446. col. 2. Prune her 
tender wing is in Pope. Prune, 
amputo, is sometimes written 
protn^, as in Drayton, Polyolb. 
Tol. ii. s. iiu p. 714. [But see fol. 
edit. 1618.] " Here protae, and 



'* there plant.*' And in other 
places. Pope says, 

CmtempUiim prwmet her rtfjILd 
wings. 

See On the Marks of Poetical Tmi^ 
tation, l3mo. 1737. p. 43. I find, 
however, in Hughes's Thought 
in a Garden, written 1704, Poems, 
edit 1735. vol. L 19mo. p. 171- 
Here C on temp t atU m pnmee her whtg*. 
T. Warton. 

3S0. Were aU to ruMed,'] So 
read as hi editions 1637, 1645, 
and 1673- Not too, nimis. AlU 
to, or al-to, is, intirely. See 
Tyrwhitt's Gl. Chaucer, v. Too. 
Various instances occur in Chan- 
ce and Spenser, and in later 
writa*s. *^ O how the coste of 
'^ Christ that was without seam 
^^iMallto rent and torn.*' Homl" 
Ues, b. L i. See Heame*s GL 
Langtoft, p. 663. Observat on 
Spenser's F. Q. iL 925. and Up- 
ton*s Spenser, Notes, p. 391* 5^4. 
6^5. And the fifteenth goieral 
rule for understanding G. Poo- 
glass's Virgil, prefixed to Riiddi- 
man's Glossary in the capital 
edition of that translation. And 
Upton's Gloss V. ilU. The Cor- 
ruption, supposed to be an 
emendation, "all too ruffled^*' 
began with Tickell, who had no 
knowledge of our old language, 
and has been continued by Fen- 
ton, and Dr. Newton. ^ Tonson 
has die true reading, in 1695, 
and 1705. T. Warton. 

I have restored the old read*^ 
ing. E. 
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He that has light ^i&iii his own detriifeaftjb 
May sit i' th' ceotre, aod ieojoy brigbi ctajr : 
But he that hides a dark soul aadfoul tboughtSt 
Benighted walks under the mid-^lay'sun; 
Himself is his own dungeon. 

S. B:iE(OTHEB.. 

'Tis most trae, S85 

That musing medftation most a&ets 
The pensive secrecy of desert cell. 
Far ftom the cheerful haunt of men and herdB) 
And sits as safe as in a senate-house; 
For V[hQ wbuld rob a hermit of Iris weeds, 590 

Hi^ few bpok^s or his b^ads, or maple dish, 
Or do his gT?iy hairs any violence ? 
But beauty, like the fair Hesperian tree 



SSI. He that has light 8tc.] Thii SSS. ^^ mm mid herds,'] It 

•vrhole speech is a remarkablj; fhie was at first, men or herds, 
enconiium on the force of virtue: 389. And sits as sqfe as in a 

but diere is something so Vastly senate house;] Not many years af- 

fitriking and astonishing in these beii this was written^' Af ikon's 

last five Knes, that it is impossible friends shewed that the safe^ of 

to pass them over without stop- a senate-house was not invic»- 

ling to admire and enjoy them, labia* Bat» when the people turn 



do not know any place in the i^idatMrs, what place is aale 

whole circle of his poeticad per^ ftom the tunndte of imiovatioii, 

ibrmances, where dignity <£ andthe insditoof disobedienoe? 

peWiment and sublimity of ex- T, Warton. ' 

pressioft are so happily United. . SQQ. Fcr who tpould rob &cl 

Thper. These two lines at first stood 

394. Benighted nnUks &c.] In- thus in the Manuscript 

J*ted*0f these ^o Imes the poet ' ^^, ^1,0 would rob a hermit of hi. 



had written at firsts beads, 

books 
di8b« 



Walk! in blade vapoura. though the ^ ^^'' ^^ ^"^ SO^"' ^ "^"^^ 
Jioohtide brand *"*'** 



Bja^e in the summer solstite. 



393, But beauty^ &c.] These 
Afterwards be blotted them out, j^entiraents are heightened from 
9aA qiaJe this altera^on m^ich die Faitl^l Shepherdess, act i. 
for the better. s. 1. 
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Laden with blootmog goldi had need the guaidc 

Of dragon-watch with nninchanted eye, sgs 

To save her blosaooiSy and .defend, her fruit 

From the rash band of bold incontinence. 

You may as well spread out the uix9Uiiii^d:hea{ii. . 

Of miser's treasure by an outflawi's dmi^. 

And tell me it is sitfe, as bid me hope 400 

Danger will wink on opportunity, 

And let a single helpless maiden pass 

Uninjured in this wild surroundiiig waaie; 

Of night, or loneliness it recks me not ; 

I fear the dread events that dog 6i€m both* 405 



ca p nicfa beauty be 
Safe in its own guard, and not drawe 

the eye 
Of him that passeth on, to greedy 

gaze, &e. 

Compare also Shakespeare, As 
you like itt act i. & 3, And see 
below; the note v. 9SS. T. 
Warton. 

395. Of dragon-toaich with wa- 
mchmted eye^ That is, which 
cannd be inchanted. Here is 
more flattery; but certainly such 
as no poet in similar circum- 
stances' could resist the. oppor- 
timity of paying. T. iVhrton. 

400. — <u bid me hope^ The 
first reading was, 

—as bid me think. 

403. Uninjured in this wild 
wrroumlmg wattel] The verse was 
at first,^ 

Unkuur'd in this vast and Hideous 
wild: 

and at present it stands in the 
Manuscript, 



Uninjui'd in thia wide aurrouading 
waate: 



and I know not whether wide Is 
not better than wild, which seems 
to be sufficiently implied in 
waste. 

404. —4 reidu] I care not for> 
&c. So " what recks it them?*' 
Lycid. V. 122. and Par. L./ui. 
173. '' Let it, I revk not.*' And 
ii. 50. " Of god, or hcU, at worse> 
*' be reeked not" See N^t on ▼. 
as6«iiift« FsMB-fw^oomeafvifJI- 
lessnesit er r^aHeafiUMv is tbk 
Thir^^-nine Artick»« wh^# the 
common reading is, *' into wretch' 
^' lessneudtaom. unclean Uring." 
Artie, xvii. As if, yet with a 
manifest perversion of terms, a 
wre^ohed prt^U§tmy was intended 
The precise meaning is, a care- 
leafless, a confident negligence^ 
consisting " of the most aban 
" doned course of life." Recki 
with its derivajtive^ m the lan< 
guage of Chaucer and Spenser. 
T. WdTtm. 
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Lest some lU-greeiing touch attempt the person 
Of our unowned Sister. 

Elder Brother. 
I do not, Brother, 
Infer, as if I thought my Sister's state 
Secure without all doubt, or controversy: 
Yet where an equal poise of hope and fear 410 

Does arbitrate th' event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope, rather than fear. 
And gladly banish squint suspicion. 
My Sister is not so defenceless left 
As you imagine; she' has a hidden strength 415 

Which you remember not. 

2. Brother. 

What hidden strength. 
Unless the strength of heav'n,^ if you mean that ? 
Elder Brother. 
I mean that too, but yet a hidden strength. 
Which if heav'n gave it, may be term'd her own : 

409. Secure without all doubt, first passado, and for hope and 

or controversy : fior, hopes and fears. 

Yet where an equal poue&c] 413. — squint suspiciotu} Al- 

Instead of these lines are the £oL» luding probably in this epithet 

lowing in the Manuscript. to Spenser's description of Sus^ 

Secure without aUdoabt or fMfiffiofi; mcUm in his Mask of Copid» 

«o ' Faery Qaeen> b. iii. cant IS. st. 

/ couU be wimng though nam V th' ]5. 

dork to try 

A tough enamnter wUh the dtaggket ^^ ^J^** ««>'• "l-^^oured. "d 

ThJ^kirhby hedge or Ume of this ^"^ ^ ey^hram UMmg etm «- 

de^draOt, ecaunce ^. . 

Thhaveher by mif tide, though I were Thyer. 

She ^befieeJ^perU where ehe *^^: Ayoii WfMi^;&c1^ 

it. verse is redundant m the Manu- 

Bmt where en equal poiee of hope script, 

end ^par Ac. ^ ^^ imagine. Brother; she has a 

For encounter he had writtai at hidden strength. 
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Tis chastity, my Brother, chastity : 

She that has that, is clad in c6mplet€( steel. 

And like a quivered nymph with arrows keen 



420 



420. 'Ttschastify, my Brother, 

chastity ; 
She that has that, i$ clad in 

cdmplete steel. 
And like a <puoer*d nymph with 
arrows keen, &c.] 
Perhaps Milton remembered a 
stanza in Fletcher's Purple Is- 
land, published but the pre- 
ceding year, b. x. st 27. It is 
in a personification of Virgin- 
cbastitie. 

WiUi h^r, her sister went^ a warlike 

maid, 
Parihenki, all in Steele and gilded 

arms. 
In needle's stead, a mighty spear she 

away'd, &c. 

See El. iv. I09. T. Warton. 

491. She that has that, is clad 
in cdnipleie steel, &c.] He has 
finely improved here upon Ho- 
race^ Od. L xxii. 1. 

Integer iritaet scelerisque poms ftc. 

and the phrase of complete steel 
is borrowed from Shakespeare. 
Hamlet speddag to the Ghost, 

act i. sc. 7. 

—What may this mean. 

That thou, deed corse, again in com* 

j^etteet 
Revisit*8t thus the glimpses of the 

moon ? 

And the lines following, before 
Aey wer^ corrected^ were thus 
in the Manuscript, 

She that has that, it clad in complete 
* steel, 

Ajtd May om every needful accident. 
Be it not done in pride or wilfid 

tempting, 
JFalk ikroug^i huge forests, and un- 

harbour 'd heaths, 
In&mous bills, and sandT perilous 

wilds, 

VOL. IV. 



Where through the sacred awtf of 

chastity^ 
No savage fierce, bandite, or moab- 

taioeer 
ShaU dare to soil her vbgin purity. 

421. The phrase '^complete 
" steel" was, I rather think, a 
common expression for ** armed 
'* from heaa to foot" It occurs 
in Dekker's Unfrussing of the 
Humorous Poet, which was acted 
by the Lord Chamberlain's ser«> 
vsnts, and the choir-boys of St. 
PauVs, in I6O8. Hamkt ap- 
peared at least before 1598. 
Agatn^ in The toeakesi goeth to 
the wall, of which the £rst edi- 
tion was in I6OO. Hence an ex- 
pression in our author's Apology, 
which also confirms what is here 
said, 8. 1. ''Zeal, whose sub- 
" stance is ethereal, arming in 
" complete diamond, ascends his 
*' fiery chariot, &c." Pr. W. l 
114. T. War ton. 

422. And like a quivered nymph 
with arrows keen] I make no 
doubt but Milton in this passage 
had his eye upon Spenser's Bel- 
phcehe, whose character, arms, 
and manner of lifb perfeetly cor- 
respond with tkis description. 
What makes it the moxe certain 
is, that Spenser intended under 
that personage to represent the 
virtue of cliastUy, Thus in the 
introduction to die third book of 
his Faery Queen, compliment- 
ing his virgin sovereign Queen 
EiiEabeth, he says* . r 1 

But either Gloriaiia let her.cboo^^^ 
Or In Belphoebe fashioneo (o be:' 
In th' one her rule, in th* oth^r h^ 
rare chastity, 

Thyer. 

F 
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May trace huge forests, and unbarbour^d heaths, 

Infemous hills, mid sandy perilous wilds^ 

Where through the sacred rays of chasti^. 

No savage fierce, bandits, or mountaineer 

Will dare to soil her virgin purity : 

Yea there, where very desolation dwells 

IRy grots, and caverns shaggM with horrid shades, 



4t5 



4fiS. May trace huge forests, 
&€.] Shakespeare*8 ObOTOii would 
bmd hl» child'^kiiight to '' irace 
''the foneaU wild." Midfl. N. 
JDreBUi, act U. & 3. In Jonson^s 
MtsqiKM^ a £ftiry Bays, vol. v. 206. 

Only we are free to trace 

AH hie grcHindiy as he to ciiaeek 

T. Wartm. 

42S. — -At^e Jbresls, and un- 

harbour d heaths, 
Infamous hills, and sandy peril- 
ous wilds, &c.] 
Perhaps there is more merit in 
Horace's particularizations, Od. 
txii. 5. 

, Sive per Sprtes iter festiiofas^ 
Sive facturus per inhospitalem 
Caucatum, &c. 

T. Wcrftoii. 

4&4t* Infamous hills,] Expressed 
fiom Horace, Od. L iii. 20. 

Iikftimu tt9puk$ Acrocenunia. 

425. Where through lh& sacred 

rayi ^fchasiiftft 
No samge fierce, handile^ or 

mmmtameer, 
TfUi dare to soil her virgin pu- 
riltf.] 
Sa Fletcher. Faith. Sheph, act I 
F. 1. voJ. nl p. 109^ A satyr 
kneels to a virgin -shepherdess in 
aibr^st. 

—Why should thj* rough thing, who 
never knew 



MaimerB, Hat afmooth humanityt 

wfaoee heats 
Are rpQgher than himeelfy aad mepe 

misshapen^ 
Thus mildly kneel to me? Sure 

there's a power 
In that great nane of Viii^, that 

hinds fast 
All mdc uncivil hloodi, all appetites 
That break their conineat then, 

atrong Chastity, See. 

T. Warton, 

426. — handite, or moantaineer] 
A mountaineer seems to have 
conveyed the idea of something 
very savage and "ferocious. In 
the Tempest, act itf. ^. 5. 

Who weuM beUevethat tliere weie 

mottntuineer* 
DewIappM I^*ke t)ulls, Ac. 

InCymbdiae, aet iv. a. d* 

Yield, rustic tnounUrineer, 
Again, ibid. 

Who callM me traitor, mountaineer. 
Again, act vf, s. 2. 

That here by mount(dneir lies slain. 

In XHniyton* M^tsw Elys* vol. rv. 
p. 1464. 

ThisCleofa Iraai a Mtanrtitertir, 
And of the wilder kind^ 

T. WeHon. 

428. Yea there,'] In die Manu- 
setipt' it is. Yea etn where &b. 

429. Bu grots,, and ^ava^ns 
shagged with horrid sJiades^ This 
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She may pass on trifb unbldlicb'd megeaCy, 
Be it not done in ptide^ or in presumption* 
Scwtie say no evil thing that Walks by night, 



4S0 



verse Mr. Pope has adopted in 
his Eloisa to Abelard. 
Te grots, and caverns shagg'd with 
norv^Q: tMofit. 

^9' Again^ in the same poein> . 
V.24. 
I have not yet forgot myself to stone. 

Aloioit af evidently Irom om' 
aotfaor'a II. Pens. v. 40. 

There held in holy ptssiwi atiUt 
Foxg^i thyadf u> miffbla 

Pope again, ibid. v. 244. 

And low-bnm'd rocks hang nodding 
o*«r the deein; 

From H. Pens. v. 244, 
There under ebon shades^ and low- 
bfo^d rocks. 

And in the Messiah, v. 6. 
-«-Touch*d Isaiah's hallow*d lipa with 
fire. 

So in the Ode, Naliv. v. 2S. 
.*«-<«ToiMh*4 wifl> halkvw'd ire. 

9ee8itpr.atv.26.580. And infr. 
at V. 861. And Essay on Pope, 
p. S07- ff. Ti. edit. 9. 

This is the first instance of 
any d^pree even of die slightest 
attention being paid to Milton*s 
SBiaUer poevis by a writer of 
nete since their first publication.^ 
Milton was never mentioned or 
acknowledged as an English 
poet till after the appearance of 
Paradise Lost: fina long after 
Aim tftlie these pieces were to-* 
ftify f%tffott6n and oveHooked. 
h k ^cnmge that Pope, by no 
meahs of a congenial spirit, 
dltonM be the first who copied 
Comutr or II Penseroso. Bnt 
Pope was a gleaner of the ok! 



English poets ; and he was here 
pilfering from obsolete English 
poetry, widiout the least fear or 
danger of being detected. T. 
Warton, 

4S0. She may pan on with t«f>- 
hlench'd mafesiy,] So Hamlet, 
sMaking of the king^ at the oon- 
chiton of act thfe seoond, 

— m observe his looks, 
ni tent him to the quick; if he bnt 

blench, 
I know my course. 

Thyer. 

430. — unbiench'd] Unblinded, 
unconfonBdcd. See Steevena*« 
note on blench, in Hamlet, at the 
close of the second act. And 
Upton's Gloss. Spenser, v. Blend. 
And Tyrwhitt's Gloss. Ch, v. 
Blent. In B. and Fletcher s Pil- 
grim, act iv. s. 3. vol. T. p. 516. 

—Men that will not totter 
Nor blench much at a bullet. 

• T. Wartan. 

Unbleached, not disgraced, not 
injured by any soil. Johnson. 

43S. Some say no evil thing that 
walks by night, &c;j There are 
several such beautiful allusions 
to the vulgar superstitk>ns in 
Shakespeare; but here Milton 
had his eye particularly on 
Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess, 
act i. He has borrowed the 
sentiment, but raised and im- 
proved the diction. 

Yet I have heard, my mother toid it 
me. 

And now I do beUeve it, if I kee^ 

My virgin flow*r uncropp'd, putfi 
chaste, and fair, 

No goblin, wood*god, fairy, elf, or 
fiend, 

F g 
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In fog, or fire, by lake, or moorish fen. 
Blue meagre hag> or stubborn unlaid ghost. 
That breaks his magic chains at curfew time. 
No goblin, or swart fairy of the mine. 



4S5 



Satyr, or othtr pow*r that haunto the 
groves. 

Shall hurt my body» or by Tain illu- 
sion 

Draw me to wander alter idle fires : 

452. Milton had Shakespeare 
in his head, Hamlet, act i. s. 1. 

Some *tty, that ever *gainst that sea- 
son comes 

Wherein our Saviour's birth is cele- 
brated, &c. 

But then they say no tpirit walki 
abroad, &c. 

But the imitation is more imme- 
diately from the speech of the 
virgin shepherdess in Fletcher, 
just quoted. Ibid. p. 108. 
Yet I have heard, &c. 

Another superstition is ushered 
in with the same form, in Par. 
L. X. 575. 

Yearly enjoin'd, tome tnyf to undergo 
This annual humbling, certain num- 
bered days. 

And the same form occurs in the 
description of the physical effects 
of Adam's fall. Ibid. x. 668. 

Some sai/f he bid his angels turn 

askance 
The poles of earth twice ten degrees, 

ftc. 

T. Warim. 

4SS. ""'^or moorish fen^'] The 
Manuscript has moory fen : and 
in the next line for meagre hag 
was at first wrinkled hag. 

4r34. Blue meagre hag,- &C.'] 
IJeriiaps from Shakespeare's 
" Blue-eyed hag." Temp, act i. 

8. ?. 



434. '^stubborn unlaid ghosts 
That breaks his magic chains ai 
curfew /tme.] 
An unlaid ghost was among the 
most vexatious plagues of the 
world of sphrits. It is one of 
the evils deprecated at Fidele*s 
grave, in Cymbeline, act iv. s. 2. 

No exorciser harm thee, 
Nor no witchcraft charm thee. 
Ghost unlaid forbear thee ! 

The metaphorical expression is 
beautiful, of breaking his magic 
chains, for " being suffered to 
** wander abroad." And here too' 
the superstition is fixnn Shake- 
speare, K. Lear, act iii. s. 4. 
" This is the foul Flibertiribbet: 
" he begins at curfew, and walks 
" till the first cock." Compare 
also Cartwright, in his plajr of 
the Ordinary, where Mwti the 
antiquary sings an old scmg, act 
ii. s. 1. p. 36. edit l65i. He 
wishes, tiiat the house may re- 
main free from wicked spirits. 

From cur&w time 
To the next prime. 

Compare note on II Pens. 82. 
and the Tempest, act v. s. 1. 
where Prospero invokes the elves 



; rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew. 

That is, thev rejoice because they 
are then allowed to be at large 
till the cock-crowing. See Mac- 
beth, act ii. s. 3. T. Warton. 

436. — snari fairy of the minef'\ 
Swart or swarthy. See the note 
on Paradise Lost, i. 684. 
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Hath hurtful pow'r o'er true virginity. 
Do ye believe me yet, or shall 1 call 
Antiquity from the old schools of Greece 
To testify the arms of chastity ? 
Hence had the huntress Dian her dread bow, 
Fair silver-shafted queen, for ever chaste. 



440 



436. In the Gothic system of 
pneumatology, mines were sup- 
posed to be inhabited by various 
sorts of spirits. See Olaus Mag- 
nus's Chapter de Metallicis D»- 
monibuSy Hist Gent. Septen- 
trional, vi. X. In an old trans- 
lation of Lavaterus de Spectris 
et Lemuribus, is the following 
passage. *' Pioners or diggers 
''for metall do affirme, that in 
''many mines there appeare 
** straunge shapes and spirites^ 
'^ who are apparelled like unto 
'*. the laborers in the pit. These 
" wandar up and downe in caves 
'* and underminings, and seeme 
*' to besturre themselves in all 
'' kinde of labor ; as^ to digge 
"after the veine» to c^rrie to- 
*' gether the oare, to put into 
"basketts, and to tume the 
" winding wheele to draw it up, 
" when m very deed they ao 

" nothing lesse, &a" " Of 

"gkosles and ipirites walking by 
" night, &c." Lond. 1572. bl 
lett ch. xvi. p. 73. And hence 
we see why Milton gives this 
species of fairy a swarthy or 
oark complexion. Georgius 
Agricola, in his tract De Sub- 
terraneis Animantibus, relates 
among other wonders of the 
same sort, that these spirits some- 
times assume the most terrible 
shapes ; and that one of them, 
in a cave or pit in Germany^ 



killed twelve miners with his 
pestilential breath. Ad calc De 
Re Metall. p. 538. Basil. l621. 
fol. Drayton personifies the Peak 
in Derbyshire, which he maket 
a witch skilful in metallurgv. 
Polyolb. s. xxvi. vol. iii. p. 1170. 

The fprites that haunt the mines she 
could correct and tame, 

And bind them as she list in Satume's 
dreaded name. 

Cimipare Hey wood's Hierarchic 
of Anffels, b. ix. p. 568. edit. 
1635. fol. 

This passage of G. Agricola is 
quoted by Hales of Eton, in a 
Sermon on Rom. xiv. 1. And 
by Bishop Taylor, in his second 
Sermon on Tit ii. 7. By both, 
with the same humorous appli- 
cation to theological controvcat- 
ists. And in the quarto edition 
of Hales's Golden Remains, pub- 
lished by Bishop Pearson, there 
is a frontispiece in three divi- 
sions : in the lowest, a represent- 
ation of AgricoWs mine, with a 
reference to the citation, and this 
explanation^ Controvertert of the 
times, like spirits in the mineralls, 
with all their labor, nothing is 
done. T. Warton. 

441. Hence had the huntress 
Dion her dread how. 

Fair sHver^shafted queen, for 
ever chaste,] 
SoJonsontoDiana. Cynth. Rev. 
act V. s. 6. 
F S 
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Wherewith she tamM the brivded lioiiefls 

And spotted mountain pord, and Bet at nought 

The frivolous bdt of Cupid; Gods and men 446 

Feared her stem frown, and she was queen o^tb' woods. 

What was that snakyJieaded Gorgon shield^ 

That wise Minerva wore, unconqu^d virgin. 

Wherewith she freez'd her foes to cpngealM stone, 

But rigid looks of chaste austerity, 450 

And noble grace that dasbM brute violence 

With sudden adoration, and blank awe ? 

So dear to heaven is saintly chastity, 

Hnmne, «nd buntiesse, chaste luifl This remisdg one eft^ <'dr&« 

^'^^ n^ tMT A^ " hlii^ dart of W," in M. for 

T.Wartott. Mwure. Bob, I bdieve, U 

Milton^ I fancy, took the hint properly the arrov of a atom^ 

ofthisbeautifulmytbokm^lm- how. Fletcher, Faithf. Skeph. 

ieqmtation fmnn a diaicgue of act iL s, 1. p. 134. 

JLuoian's betwixt Venua and Cwt «»;.. ^^^ . . . ^ 

• I , ,, ., , • 'I Witn DOW and boK, 

lid, where the mother adctng to ilioot at rdmbh aqufawls in the 

er flon how, after having at- holt. 

tacked ail the other deities, he T. Warton. 

came to spare Minerva and aab _^-a«««,,^m ^-..-^ i «-. 

npoE her breast, that he durst ^Sf Ji^Zlf ^^^^A ^ 
t>S« meddle with her n», if» «"*** •'"'*~^'* *^' ""^ '"e*^ 

^X^^'^'t^.'lTa;. tpthe^^»tifalfece.«g^g«n 

that as to Diana she was always "^^ « w"/* aj i .- a 

ZZ'r^tA^.:^:.^ ^^"*-'3 Itwasatilrst/ 

X^Uf aumf •;•»«, pHfy0Virmf au im ^^^ «^**«° adoration of her pure 

rmf^^mf. Ibid. Thper. *^''' 

445. Tbefritoloufi bolt of Cu" this he altered to of htiglU ra^ 

pidi] Bo^i vas anciaitly a v?ry and then to oa^ i^oni oim. 

common term for arrow* Wit- 453. So dear (o heavn is saintly 

ness the old proverb. The fool's cha$tUy, &c.] So Spei^aer, rekt- 

holt is soon shot Peck* ing b^ Florii^el^ m daiiger of 



E 
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That whea a «oul is foiiod siocwdy so, 
A thousand liveried angels ladcy her 
Driving for off each thing of sin and guilt, 
And in clear dream, and solemn vision. 
Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear, 
Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 
Begin to cast a beam on th' outward shape, 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 



4A5 



460 



being ravishedt was delivered by 
Proteus, breaks out into a reflec- 
tioD of the same kind. Faery 
Queen, b. iii. cant. 8. st 29* 

See how the heaVnt of vokintofy 

gnoe. 
And fovereign lAvowr towards chat* 

titj. 
Do succour send to her distressed 

caset 
So much high God doth innocence 

embrsce* 

454. Thai when a soul is found 
sincerely so,"] It was at first in 
tbe Manuscript, 

That when itjirndt « soul sincerely so. 

The alteration makes the sense 
rather plainer. 

455. A thousand liveried angels 
lacli^her.^ The idea, without the 
lowness of allusion and expres- 
sion, is repeated in Par. L. viii. 
S59. 

About her, as a guard angelic plac'd. 
T. ff'arton. 

458. Tdl her of things that no 
gross ear can hear,'2 S&s note on 
Arcades, 7^ 

This dialogue between the two 
brothers is an amicable contest 
between fact and philosophy. 
The youi^ier argues from com- 



mon apprehension, and the com- 
mon appearances of things; the 
elder from a profounder know- 
ledge, and abstracted principles. 
Here the difFerence of their ages 
is properly made subservient to 
a contrast of character. But this 
slight variety must have been in- 
sufficient to keep so prolix and 
learned a disputation, however 
adorned with the fiurest flowers 
of eloquence, alive upon the 
stage. The whole dialogue much 
resembles the manner of our au- 
thor*s Latin Prolusions at Cap- 
bridge, where philosophy is in- 
forced by pagan fable and po- 
etical allusion. T. fVarton. 

461. The unpolluted temple of 
tJie mindi] For this beautiful me* 
taphor he was probably indebted 
to Scripture. John il 21. -He 
spake of the temple of his body. 
And Shakespeare has the same. 
Tempest, act i. s. 6. 

There's nothing ill can dwell in such 

a tempU, 
If the 01 spirit hare so fair an house^ 
Good things wiM strive to dwell with't 

465. Jnd turns it by degrees to 
the souts essencey'\ ITiis is agree- 
able to the ^stem of the mate- 
rialists, of which MOton was one. 
Warbur^OH. 
F 4 
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And turns it by degrees to the souPs Essence, 
Till all be j[nade ioniiortal : but wheti lust, 
By unchaste looks, loose gestures, arid foul talk, 
But most by lewd and lavish act of sin, 
Lets in^defilement to the inward parts, 
The soul grows clotted by contagion, 



465 



The samenotion of body's teork* 
ing up to spirit Milton afterwards 
introduced into his Paradise Lost, 
V. 469, &c. which is there, I 
think, liable. to some objection, 
as he was entirely at liberty to 
have chosen a more rational 
system, and as it is also put into 
tne mouth of an archangel. 
But iu this place it falls in so 
well with the poet's design, gives 
such force and strength to this 
encomium on chastity, and car- 
ries in it such a dignity of sen- 
timent, that however repugnant 
it may be to our philosophic 
ideas, it cannot miss striking and 
delighting every virtuous and 
intelligent reader. Thyer. 

464. Bu unchaste looks,'] " He 
" [Christ] censures an unchaste 
" look to be an adultery already 
" committed." Divorce, b. ii, c. 
1. Pr. W. i. 184. Milton there- 
fore in this expression alludes to 
S. Matt. v. 28. 9r«f i fi>i%xmf yvt- 
mxtb w^6i T» ^indvfinnki mvmf, %, r. A. 
T. Warton, 

465. But most by leicd and lavish 
act of sin,] In the Manud^'pt it 
is And most &c. and instead of 
lewd and lavish he had written at 
first. 

And most by the lascivUntt act of sin. 

460. It is the same idea, yet 
where it is very coromodiously 
applied, in Par. L. vi, 66a 



Spirits of pnreat light. 

Purest ai first, now gros» by MinniHg 
grown. 

7. Warton. 

467. The soul grows clotted & c] 
Our author has here improved 
his ppetry by philosophy. These 
notions are borrowed fh)m Pla- 
to's Phaedon. See Plato's Works, 
vol. i. p. 81. and 83. edit. Henr. 
Steph. And when the other bro- 
ther replies 

How charming is divine philo$opftif t 

he means the philosophy of Plato, 
who was distinguished among 
the ancients by £e name of the 
divine. ' 

A&J, I cannot resist the plea- 
sure of translating a passiige 
in Plato's Phaedon, which Mil- 
ton here evidently copies. '* A 
** soul with such affections, does 
" it not fly away to something 
*' divine and resembling itself? 
" To something divine, immor- 
'* tal, and wise? Whither when 
'* it arrives, it becomes happy; 
*' being freed from error, igno- 
" ranee, fear, love, and other 

" human evils. But if it de- 

*' parts from the body polluted 
" and impure, with which it has 
'' been long linked in a state of 
** familiarity and friendship, and 
*' from whose pleasures and ap- 
" petites it has been bewitched, 
'^ so as to think nothing else true. 
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Imbodies, and imbrutes, till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being. 



''but what 18 corporeal^ and 
" which may be touched^ seen, 
« drank, and used for the grati- 
<< fications of lust: at the same 
'* time, if it has been accustomed 
*' to hate^ fear, or shun, whatever 
** is dark and invisible to the 
** human eye, yet discerned and 
«' approved bv philosophy: I 
<' ask, if a soul so disposed, will 
*' eo sincere and disincumbered 
<« from the body ? By no means. 
** And will it not be, as 1 have 
''suDpoeed, infected and in- 
'* volved with corporeal con- 
" tagion, which an acquaintance 
" and converse with the body, 
*' from a perpetual association, 
" has made congenial ? So I 
'< think. But, my friend, we 
'* must pronounce that substance 
« to be ponderous, depressive, 
" and earthy, which such a soul 
^ draws with it : and therefore 
*' it is burthened by such a clog, 
" and again is dragged oflT to 
** some visible place, for fear of 
" that which is hidden and un- 
" seen J and, as they report, 
" retires to tombs and sepul- 
** chres, among which the sha- 
" dowy phantasms of these brutal 
" souls, being loaded with some- 
" whatvisible, have often actually 
'* appeared. Probably, O Socra- 
" tes. And it is equally probable, 
'' O Cebes, that these are the 
''souls of wicked not virtuous 
"men, which are forced to 
" wander amidst burial-places, 
** suffering the punishment of an 
" impious life. And they so long 
'*are seen hovering about the 
*' monuments of the dead, till 
" from the accompaniment of 



"the tensualitiet of corporeal 
'' nature, they are again clothed 
'* with a body, &c.** Ph»d. Opp. 
Platon. p. 386. b .1. edit. Lugdun. 
1590. fol. An' admirable writer, 
the present Bishop of Worcester, 
has justly remarked, that '' this 
" poetical philosophy nouridied 
" the fine spirits of Milton's time, 
" though it corrupted some.** It 
is highly probable, that Henry 
More, tne great Platonist, who 
was Milton's contemporary at 
Christ's college, might have given 
his mind an early bias to the 
study of Plato. But although 
Milton was confessedly a great 
reader of Plato, yet all wis whole 
system had been lately brought 
forward by May, in his ('ontinu- 
ationof Lucan'sHistoricall Poem* 
Lond. 1630. 12mo. See b. iv. 
signat T. 4. where there are 
many lines bearing a strong re- 
semblance to some of Milton's. 
But in this book May has trans- 
lated almost the whole of P]ato*8 
Phaedon, which he puts into the 
mouth of Cato. T. Wurton. 

468. ImbodieSf and imbrutes,] 
Hius als6 Satan speaks of the 
debasement and corruption of 
his original divine essence. Par. 
L. ix. 1 65. 

Mix'd with bestial slime. 

This essence to Uicatnate and imbrute. 
That to the hdght of deity ■spir'd. 

Our author, with these Platonic 
refinements in his head, supposes 
that the human soul was for a 
long time embodied and imbruted 
with the carnal ceremonies of 
popery, just as she is sensualised 
and degraded by a participation 
of the vicious habits of the body. 
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Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp 470 
Oft seen in cbarnel vaults, aqd sepulchres^ 
Lingering, and sitting by a new made grave, 
A« loath to leave the body that it lov'd, 
And linkM itself by carnal sensuality 
To a degenerate and degraded state. 475 

9. Brother. 
How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh, and crabbed, as dull fools suppose. 
But musical as is Apollo's lute. 
And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

£i:.D£R Brother. 

List, list, I hear 480 
Some far off halloo break the silent air. 
2. Brother. 
Methought so too; what should it be? 

Of Reformationy &c. Prose W. lute,] Milton probably took this 

vol. i. 1. Imhriue, or emtruie, coiaparison from Shakespeare's 

occurs in G. Fletcher^ p. 88. Love's Labour's Lost, act iv. s. 4. 

r. Wariim. though there it is ^^^ upon 

472* Limg'ring and sitling by a anothtf occasion. 

new mad£ pane,] In the Manu- -«8 swett and inorfcai 

script, and in the edition of 16S7> Am Wgh% ApoUo's lute, ttrpiv with 

His * his hair. , 

Howrinff, and «kting, Sec. Hft has something of the same 

476. How ckarmwg u divine ^'^''^^.'^^J^ ''' ^"^^ ^^ 



an im- 



gained, i. 479« 



philosophy Q This is 

mediate reference to the fore- Smooth 00 the tongue dtscounTdi 

going speech, in wbidi the divme pleating to th' car, 

phitoophy of Plato, cooceming ^~* ^""* " '^^^^ P*P« *^ ~"«- 

the nature and condition of the 480. --lis/, Ust, I hear Ac.] 

human squI afker death, is so He had written at first, 

largely and so nobly displayed. t • * v . .^ ,l. r r j *. 

See Note on Par. Reg.i. 478. -^^UhsUfnethoHurfuir^ard&c, 

T. IVarton. and in the Manuscript is a mar- 

478. BtU musical as is ApoUots ginal dhrection, kmllo^far of. 
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Eldes BmoTHSfi. 

FcMT certaia 
Either some one Kke us ni^t^founder^d here, 
Or else some neighbour woodman, or, at worst, 
Some roving robber caUing to his fellows. 4SB 

2. Brother. 
Heav'n keep my Sister. Again, again, and near; 
Best draw, and stand upon our guard. 
Elder Brother. 

PU halloo; 
If he be friendly, he comes well; if not. 
Defence is a good cause, and heaven be for us. 

The attendamt Spirit^ haibUed Wee a shepherd. 
That halloo I should Imow, what are you? speak; 490 
Come not top near, you fell on iron stakes dse. 

Spirit. 
What voice is that ? my young Lord ? speak again. 

9. Brother. 
O brother, 'tis my father's shepherd, sure. 

485. Same rovmg robber ealling the court Warburton. 

ie kisfellowi.'i TlU Trinity Ma- 489. Defmce is a good cmse, 

nuscripl bad at first, end keavn be for w.'\ This vera» 

Somtcurrdfnanqf0i0mm4cBning W weU «b»titu4ed m thp wm 

&c <rf that jurt quoted, 

which alluded to the fashion of Had bewt look to hit forehead, here 6r 

the Court Gallants of that time : *r«mWM. 

and what foUows continues the ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ j^ ^^ ,^^ 

*"^^* script. He halUxu, the gnardiam 

Had bett look lo hwjhreheadp here te Damon halioos figaia^ aad e*Ur4 

^'^^W*** in the habit qf a shepherd. 

But I suppose he thought it might 4&1. -*troit stakes'] It w^ at 

give offence: and he was not yet first in the Manuscripty yointed 

oome to an open defiance with slttkes. 
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Elder Brother. 
Thyrsis? whose artful strains have oft delayed 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 
And sweetened every muskrose of the dale. 
How cam'st thou here, good swain ? hath any ram 
SlippM from the fold, or young kid lost his dam. 
Or straggling wether the pent flock forsook? 



495 



494. ThyrsUf whose artful 
straint &c.] This no doubt was 
intended as a compliment to Mr. 
LAwes upon his musical com- 
positions ; and a very fine one it 
IS, and more genteel than that 
which we took notice of before, 
as that was put into his own 
mouth, , but tnis is spoken by 
another. 

494» The spirit appears habited 
like a shepherd; and the poet 
has here caught a fit of rhyming 
from Fletcher's pastoral comedy. 

Milton's eagerness to praise his 
friend Lawes, makes him here 
forset the circumstances of Uie 
fable: he is more intent on the 
musician than the shepherd, who 
comes at a critical season, and 
whose assistance in the present 
difficult should have hastily 
been asked. But time is lost in a 
needless encomium, and in idle 
enquiries bow the shepherd could 
possibly find out this solitary 
part of the forest The youth, 
however, seems to be ashamed 
or unwilling to tell the unlucky 
accident tlmt had befallen his 
sister. Perhaps the real boyism 
of the Brother, which yet should 
have been forgotten by the poet, 
is to be taken into the account. 
r. Warton. 
495. — To hear his madrigal.'] 



The madrigal was a species of 
musical composition now actually 
in practice, and in high vogue. 
Lawes, here intended, had com- 
posed madrigals. So had Milton's 
father, as we shall see hereafter. 
The word is not here thrown out 
at random. T. Warion. 

496. And sweeten d every &c] 
In poetical and picturesque cir- 
cumstanoes, in wildness of fancy 
and imagery, and in weight of 
sentiment and moral, how great- 
ly does Comus excel the Aminta 
of Tasso, and the Pastor Fido of 
Guarini, which Milton, from his 
love of Italian poetry, must have 
frequently read! Comus, like 
these two, is a pastoral Drama, 
and I have often wondered it is 
not mentioned as such. Dr. J. 
WarUm. 

496. — ^ the daU.l In the 
Manuscript it was at first 

'^ihevaOey, 

497* How canCst thou here, good 
swain 9 &c.] In the Manuscript 
it is good shepherd: but that 
agrees not so well with the mea- 
sure of the verse. And in the 
next verse the Manuscript had 
at first Leaped o'er the pen, which 
was corrected into Sliptfrom his 
fold, as it is in the Manuscript, 
or the fold J as in all the editions. 
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How could'st thou find this dark sequestered nook ? 500 

Spirit. 
O my lovM master^s heir, and his next joy, 
I came not here, on such a trivial toy 
As a strayed ewe, or to pursue the stealth 
Of pilfering wolf; not all the fleecy wealth 
That doth enrich these downs, is worth a thought ^5 
To this my errand, and th^ care it brought. 
But, O my virgin Lady, where is she? 
How chance she is not in your company? 
Elder Brother. 
To tell thee sadly. Shepherd, without blame. 
Or our neglect, we lost her as we came. 510 

Spirit. 
Aye me unhappy ! then my fears are true. 

Elder Brother. 
What fears, good Thyrsis? Pry thee briefly shew. 

Spirit. 
PU tell ye; 'tis not vain or fabulous 
(Though so esteemM by shallow ignorance) 
What the sage poets, taught by th' heav'nly Muse, 515 



500. —sequestered nook?] Com- herd,} Sadl^, soberly, seriously, 

pare P. L. iv. 789. as the word is frequently used 

e . .. . .u. M « 1 .,- by our old authors, and in Para- 

Setrch thro ihit garden, leave un- ,/ ^ ^ • -^ , ' u^ ^u 

teaich'd no nS)k. ^^^ Lost, VI. 541 . where see the 

. . . note. 

Again, IX. 277. 512. What f eon, good Thyr$ii ?] 

As in A ihadj nook I stood behind. He had written at Sott good Shepm 

IlKi <««eUer«i oeomt io tie '£'•'^'''^^"•"^''.11^ 

— s&.i«,.p.L.i..7«. ^sn^,sa?r.r 

In shadier bower, more sacred and ^f Shepherd, 

""^""^'^ T WartoH ?^^' lllteUye;] In the Manu. 

script and edition of 1637 it is, 

509. To tell thee eadly, Shep- Fll tell you. 
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Storied of old in high immortal veme, 

Of dire chimeras and incbanted isles, 

And rifted rocks wbo^ entniice leado to hell ; 

For such there be, but unbelief is blind. 

Within the navel of thi» hideous wood, sfo 

Immured in cypress shades a sorcerer dweUs, 
Of Baochus and of Circe bom, great Comiis^ 
Deep skilPd in M bis tnother^s witeheries, 
And here to every tbirety wanderer 
By sly enticement pye& Im banefiil cupy 52$ 

With many murmurs mht'd, whose pleasing poison 
The visage quite trafnefonns of him that drinks, 
And the inglorious likeness of a beast 
Fixes instead, unmoulding reason's mintage 
Char&cter^d in the fece; this I bavelemit sso 

Tending my flocks hard by i' th* hlHy crofts, 



516. — dire chimeras] P. I/, {!« Afid writing strange cAar^/^t in the 

628. ground. 

GergoM, and hydras, and chimeras ^ ShakcBpeare, Two GenUenMSa 

T. rVarton. ^^ Verona, act ii. s. 10. 

52a mihin the navel] That I8, ^*"th*^ jJS "^^ ''**^" *" "**^ 

in the midst, a phrase borrowed Are virib§r* chardctet^d and ingravU 
from the Greeks and Latins. 

599. D^tmtdJl Heliad writ-^ And 2 Heniy VI. ad m. s. 4. 

nets At Hm Inm'd. ^, . ,^ ,. ^. 

6«». WUkmantrnmmtfrri mix'd^J Showme one .car chardcter d on thr 

Tfcat Is, kt preparing ^i* in-r 

chanted cup, the charm of many 530. So in his Divorce, b. L 

bBtboMyiis titfintftlMgfble wows Pref. " A law not only written 

{nteTMihted, t6 qtiicken attd *' by Rfosetf, but charactered in 



«ttwij|*eii ft» opertticjw. ffat- ^' us by »ttiim" ftr. W. i. 167. 

^iati. S^ ObMrvftt. SpettMr't ]?« (^ iir 

590. enardtlet'diH thefftte{\ 16«. T. Warton. 

The word is often pronoirttced 531. — i* th' hiUg crofts,] He 

wi^ tMs^ accent by our old had written at first i* tfi pastured 

wtiitru So- Spenser, fiery lamns, which agrees not so well 

Queen, b. iii. cant. S. at. 14. with what follows. 
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Tbat brow this bottom glade, wbeooe night by night 

He and his monstrous rout are heard to howl 

Like stabled wolves, or tigers at their prey, 

Doing abhorred rites to Hecate 5S5 

In their obscured haunts of inmost bowers. 

Y^t have diey many baits, and guileful spells, 

To^ inveigle and invite th^ unwary sense 

Of them that pass unweeting by the way. 

This evening late, by then the chewing flocks 540 

Had ta'en their supper on the savoury herb 

Of knot-grass dew-besprent, and were in fold, 

I sat me down to watch upon a bank 

W^ith ivy canopied^ and interwove 



552. ^ikis Mtcm gtade,'] fkf 
Shakespeare, Veims and Adonis, 
eA.1596. 

Sweet loUonugrattef and high de* 
lightfuU plaine. 

T. Watton. 

BS^ Lik& aoMed wehes, or iU 
geri at their p^cjr,] TWs coinpari<» 
•on ifi all probability was formed 
from what Virgfl says of Circe's 
nbnd, iBn. ^ii^ 15. 



Hiac «BiHidiri gmkvm, iraque |eo* 

mim 
~ac forms magBOVun oliUflre lupo- 

nun: 
Quot hominum ex facie Des ssva 

potcfntibciff herbts 
InddSNit Citfoe Hi vdlttis ao lirgs fi^ 



540. — b^ Ihiu (he chewing 

Jhcki 
ffaaiaen their ^uf^er on (h^ 
savoury heiV] 
The supped or the Sh^iB fVom 
a, beautiful oomp^uson in jSpen- 
ser, F. Q. i. i. dS. 



As gentle shepherd in swesl siwitfdto 
W^co ruddxPhcbugias U welkein 

wast. 
High on a hill his iock to viewen 

wide 
Mark« wlilch do httt fliMr hutf 

rapper ^mu 

T.Wartmu 

549. Of knoi'graii deto-be- 
sprenty'] llbis speaes of grass is 
mentioned in Shi&espeare's Mid- 
summet Nighfs Dream, act m'. 
s. 7- And dew'hesprent is sprinkled 
with dew. Spenser's Shepherd'^ 
Calendar^ December, 

My head besfrent with hosry ftost I 
dud, 

Fairfax, cant I^ st. 101. 

His sUrer locks mith dm ha foul kt- 
fptenL 

- 544. ffUh ky temopiedi md 

MtriMme 
M^h^uitting kMey-9ttM»i'] 
Perhaps frmn Shake^ain*yMidA. 
N. Jh.^fX\u s«2. 

Quite orer canopkd with luscious 
laSMiPMi^ 



n 
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With flaunting honey*suckle, and b^n, 545 

Wrapt in a pleasing fit of melancholy, 

To meditate my rural minstreby, 

Till fancy had her 611, but ere a close 

The wonted roar was up amidst the woods, 

And filPd the air with barbarous dissonance; 550 

At which I ceased, and listened them a while, 

Till an unusual stop of sudden silence 

Gave respite to the drowsy flighted steeds, 



Canopied, in the same applica- 
tion, occurs also in Drayton^ 
Phineas Fletcher, Carew, and 
Browne. See the note on tn^- 
wace, P. L. L 621. T. Wartan, 

sis. With flaunting honey- 
iuckle,'] It was at first spreading 
or bknoing. 

$46*. Milton therefore changed 
the epithets, which were simplj 
descriptive, for one which ascrib- 
ed to tne plant an attribute of an 
animated, or even of a sentient, 
being. See note on P. R. i. 500. 
Mr. Warton refers to Lycidas 
146, *' welUaiiit'd woodbine," 
and 40, " the gadding vine." And 
the same remark applies to these 
epithets, and to several others 
near them, '* cowsUps wan/' 
"joyous leaves," &c. E. 
, 547. To meditate my rural min- 
strel^t^ We have the expression 
"rural minstrelsy" in Browne's 
Pastorals, b. i. s. i. p. 2. and in 
the Eclogues of Brooke and 
Davies, Lond. l6l4; but the 
whole context is Virgil's ''Syl" 
'* vesirem tenui musam medilaris 
"arena,'* BucoL i. 2. As in 
Lycidas, 66. 

meditate the thoHkHuM 



Close, in the next line, is a mu- 



sical close on his pipe. See the 
note on the Ode on the Nativity, 
100. r. fVarion. 
553. — the drowsy flighted steeds, 
That draw the Utter qf dose 
curtain d sleep ;J 
So I read drowsy-fltghted ac- 
cording to Milton's Manuscript ; 
and this genuine reading Dr. Dal- 
ton has also preserved in Comus. 
Drowsy-frighted is nonsense, and 
manifesdy an error of the press 
in all the editions. There can 
be no doubt that in this passage 
Milton had his eye upon the fol- 
lowing description of niffht in 
Shakespeare, 2 Henry VI. act 
iv. a. 1. 
And now loud howling wolves arouse 

the jadeS| 
Thatdnig the tragic mebmcholy night. 
Who with their drowsy, slow, and 

flagging wings 
Clip dc»d men's graves — — 

The idea and the expres^on of 
drowsy'flighied in the one are 
plainly copied from their drowsy, 
slow, and flag^g wings in the 
other: and Fletcher in the 
Faithful Shepherdess has mudi 
the same image, act iv. 

Night, do not steal away: I woo 

thee yet 
To hold a hard hand o*er the rusty bit 
That guides thy Iszy tmm* 
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That draw the litter of clo«&«urt«inM deep ; 
At last a soft «id soletati bfeadung soimd 



595 



And as Mr. Thyer farther ob- 
senres^ the epithet also of cW- 
turtam'd sleep was p^hapi bor-' 
rowed from Shakespeare, Mac« 
beth, act li. s. 2. 



— 1 wicked dreamt abuse 
the ewrtak^d sleep. 

&&$. But he makes the horses 
ef Ni^ headkmg in theo* course,, 
In (hunt. Novembr. v. 70; 

^^eijfUeapie impellit eqsoi. ^^^^ 

It must be aUowed, that drowsy- 
fighied is a very harsh combi- 
Btdon. Notwithstandbg the 
Csmbrid^ manuscript exhibits 
irousie^ighted, yet drousiefrigkt^ 
ed without a composition^ is a 
more rational and ea^ reading, 
snd invariably occurs m the edi- 
tions 1637, 1645, and 1675. 
That is, ^ The drowsy steeds of 
" N^ht, who were affrighted on 
^ this occasion, at the barbarous 
** dMKHla)ice of Comus's nocturnal 
*'reveh^." Milton made the 
emendation after he had forgot 
his first idea. Compare Brown^ 
Brit Past b. iL SL i* p. 21. 

iUi-dronprile Nigbt, who In « earn of 

Of fteedet of iron-gnijr drawne 
through the skjr. 

And Silvester, of Sleep, Da Bart. 
f, $16, edit &L nt supr. 

And in a noytteta coach, all darkfy 

dight, 
Tikes with hini tUenee, drotttiMeue, 

and nJghu 

Uf» Bowie conjectures drowsie^ 
fnigkted, that is, charged or 
loaded wi^ drowsiness. 

We are to recollect, that Mil- 
ton has here traos&nred the 
horses and chariot of Ifighi to 
VOL. IV. 



SUef. And so has Claudtan, 
Bell. Gild. 213. 

Hutnentes jftin Noctis egwfs; Lethe^ 

a^ue »omnus 
Frena regent, tadto ydltetNft vyders 

cursu. 

And StAtius, Theb. ii. 59. 

■ J Byo f bvHieiMi. 
Noctie agebat eqmQt, 

T. Wartom. 

555. Atlasims&ft and9l^teinH 
breathing sotmd fte.] ^tf doubt but 
that our poet in these dmrniing 
lines imitatedl hk fkvourite ^udce- 
speare, Twdak N^fht at ^ 
begintung. - 

That atrain again, H had a dyfiig hM ; 
O, it came o'er my ear, like the sweet 

south. 
That breathes upon a b«nk of violets^ 
Stealing and filing odour. 

Thyer. 

BSB. The idea is atron^y im«- 
plied in these lities of .^nson^s 
Visioa of Delight, a Masbm 
presented aC Court in the Christ* 
mas of l6l7» vol. tL SI. 

Tet let it Hke an odour rtoe 

To all the senses here ; 
And fall like slee}^ upon their eyes. 

Or mudcke in tftvlr esM. 

But the thought appeared before, 
where it is exquisitely expressed, 
in Bacon s Essays. '^ And because 
*' the breath of flowers is fiure 
" sweeter in the aire, where it 
*' comes and goes like the warbling 
"ofmimcfe." Of Gardens, Ess. 
xlvL Milton means the gradual 
increase and diffusion of odour 
in the process of distilling per- 
fumes; for he had at first written 
« slow-disdird;' 

In the edition of 1673^, #e 
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Rose like a steam of rich distillM perfiittiesV . : ' *' 

And stole upon the air, that feyen Sifelice . . 

Was took ere she was ware, and wishM she might 

Dieny her nature, and be never more 

Still to be so displaced. I was all ear, 5&^ 

And took in strains that might create a soul . 



htLYe stream ior steam, A manifest 
oversight of the compositor. 

Solmn is used to characterize 
the music of the nightingale, 
Par. L. iv. 648. " Night*s sSemn 
*'bird." AndsheiscaUed^the 
*' solemn .nightingale/' vii. 485. 
r. JVarton. 

Before these two lines were 
corrected as they are at present, 
the au&or had written them thus> 

At latt a twieet and folemn breathiog 

•ound 
Bose like a steam of slow distiird per- 

ftinies. 

557- — that even Silence <frc.] We 
see in these three lines the luzuri- 
ancy of a juvenile poetfs &ncy ; 
there is something more correct 
and manly in three words unon 
a like occasion in the Paraoise 
Lost, iv. 604. 

Sflenoe was pleasM— ^ 

But in ayoung genius there should 
always be something to lop and 
prune away. As Cicero says» De 
Orat ii. 21. volo esse in adole- 
scente, unde aliquid amputem. 
If there is not something re- 
dundant in youth, there will be 
something deficient in age. 

560. / was all ear.'] So 

Catullus/ of a rich perfiime^ 
carm. xiii. is. 

Quod tu cum alfiicies, deos rogabis 
Toium ut te fiu:iant, FabaUe> nasum. 

There is the same thought, in 
Jonson^'s:. Underw. vol. vi. ^51. 



And in Shakespeare, but dif- 
ferently expressed. Winter's 
Tale, act iv. s. S. Of hearing a 
song. ** JU their other sensei 
*' stuck in their ears." And iH 
the Tempest, Prospero says, '' No 
'' tongues, all eyes.'* Compare 
also Herrick*s Hesperides, p. Sh 
edit 1648. Svo. 
When I thy singing next shall hearc 
lie wish I might ittme all to eare. 

This thought, and expression, 
occurs first in Drummond's Son- 
nets, l6l6. Signat. D. 2. To the 
nightingale. 
Such sad lamenting stiaines, that 

Night attends. 
Become all eare, ttaires stay to hcare 
thy plight, &c 

T. Wartok. 

561. — that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death .•] 
The general image of creating a 
soul by harmony is agam Dxnh 
Shi^espeare. But the partic^ular 
one of a soul under the ribs of 
death, which is extremely gro- 
tesque, is taken from a picture 
in Aiciat*s emblems, where a sottl 
in Uie figure of an inBmt is rei^ 
presented within the ribs of a 
skeleton, as in its prison. This 
curious picture is presented 4>y 
Quarles. Warhurton. 

That might createasoul, that H 
says Mr. Sympson, recreate, mm^ 
4^vx,uf : and Mr. Theobald pro- 
posed to read recreate. 
And took in strains might reereSte k 
soul : 
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Under the ribs crf'deatfi: bot O ere long 

Too well I did perceive it was the vcHce 

Of my most honoured Lady, your dear Sister. 

AmazM I stood, harrowM with grief and fear, 56& 

Afid O poor hapless nightingale thought I, 

How sweet thou sing'st, how near the deadly snare! 

Then down the lawns I ran with headlong haste. 

Through paths and turnings often trod by day. 

Till guided by mine ear I found the place, 570 

Where that damn'd wizard hid in sly disguise 

(For so by certain signs I knew) had met 

Already, ere my best speed could prevent. 

The aidless innocent Lady his wishM prey. 

Who gently askM if he had seen such two, 575^ 

Supposing him some neighbour viUager. 

Longer I durst not stay, but soon I guess'd 

Ye were the two she meant; with that I sprung 

Into swift flight, till I had found you here. 

But further know I not 

3. Brother. 

O night and shades, S90 

How are ye joinM with hell in triple knot. 
Against th^ unarmed weakness of one virgin 



bot I presame they knew not of And 8. 8. tbfi Ghost to Hamlet, 

the aUui^n just mentioned. i eould a tak unfold^ wboM U^mt 

. 56s. Too weU I did percewe] word 

In the Manuscript it is . Would barrtm up thy touL 

Too weU I m^ pvcmve. 574. xhe aidless innoceni Liiiy\ 

565. -^harrow* d fviih grief and At first he had written Mflm, 

/«ir,l So m Shakespeare, Hamlet, but altered it, that word oocor* 

act L s. 1. Horatio of the Ghost, ring again within a few lines 

—^1 harrows me with fear and afterwards. 

g9 
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Alone, and helpkst! Is diis the confidence 
You gave me, Brother ? 

Eldsr Broxheh. 

Ye9, and keep it still. 
Lean on it safdy ; not a period 58ff 

ShftU be unsaid for me: agaio3t the threats 
Of malice or of sorcery, or that power 
Which erring meD call Chance, this I hold firm. 
Virtue may he assail'd, but never hurt. 
Surprised by unjust force, hut not inthrall'd ; SQOi 

Yea even that which misd;uef meant most harm. 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory: 
But evil on itself i$baU back recoil, 
And mix no more with goodness, when, at last 
Gathered like scum, aad settled to itseif, i^gs 

It shall be in eternal cestless change 
Self-fed, and self-consumM: if this fitil. 
The pillared firmament is lotteaness, 

584. Yest and keep U still, &c] and exalted sentunents of die 
This confidence of the Elder Stoics concerning the power of 
Brother in favour of tile fimd virtue. Th^er. 
efficacr)r of virtue holds forth a 597* Sd/ifed, and self-con^ 
ver^ high strain of philosophy, sum*d:'\ This image is wonder- 
dehvered in as high strains of fdHlj fine. It is taken from the 
eloquence and poetry. 7. WoT" conjectures of astronomers con- 
ton, cemin^ the dark qpots, whidi 

589. Virtue mag be aaaitd, hut from Ume to time appear on the 

never hurt^ Milton seems in dus surfkce of the sun's body^ and 

line to aUiidie to. ibe frmous after a while disappear again, 

answer of the philosopher to a ty« which they suppose to be the 

rant, who tilireatened him whh scum of tluit fiery matter, which 

deadb, T^^ou mctyst Jail me, but first breeds it, and then In^aaks 

thou cauMt not hurt me. And it thro' and consumes it fTarlmr'^ 

niay be observed, that not only ton. 

in this opeech, but also in many 598. The piUard firmament 

others of this poem, our author See Paradise. Regained, iv. 455. 

has made great use of the noble and the note there. 
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And earth's base built on stubble. But come let's on. 

Against lb^ opposing \vill and ^mi of heaven «oo 

May never this just sword be lifted up ; 

But for that damnM magician, let him be girt 

With all the grisij legions that troop . 

Under the sooty j9ag of A<^eron$ 

Harpies and Hydras, or all the monstrous form^ 6M; 

Twixt Africa and Ind, I'H find him out. 

And force him to restore his purchase back. 

Or drag him by the curls to a foul death, 

Curis'd as his life. 



602. But 
magician, let 



^or that damn\d 
^ wn he girt, &c.] 

ConoMFe P. R. iv. 626. et leq. 
r. fVarton. 

605. HarpMM tmd hydras, or 
mU the mofutrauMjarme.'] Or spoflf 
the metre. Yet an anapaeit may 
be admitted in the third part, 
see ▼. 636. 682. Although this 
laat is not an anapsMt But any 
foot of three Bvtlablea may be 
admitted in this place m an 
.iambic verse, if the licence be 
not taken too frequently. Hwd. 
Harpies and hydras are a 
combination in an enumeration 
of monstersy in Sylvester's Da 
Bartas, p. 906. foL ut sopr. 



And th* ugly Gorgont, and the 

Spbidteti Ml, 
Uydrae§ and AmJh «r gsn to yawne 

and foL 

T. War ton. 

G05. ''^or all the mmstrout 
forms'] In Milton*s Maauscriiit* 
nd the. edition of l6S7 it is, 
or all the monstrous bugs ; which 
"Word was in more ftmilitf use 
formerly, and hence bugbear^ 
to5. "^-^ the monstrous forms 
'Twixt Africa and Ind,'] 



Smdx as those which Carlo and 
Ubaldo meet, in going to 
Armida's enchanted mountam, 
in Fairfax's Tasso, c zv. 51. 

All monsten which hot AfHcke ibrtfi 

doth nnd 
Twixt Nilut, Atlas, and theaouthem 

cape. 
Where all there met 

]&Iilt(m often copies Fair&z, and 
not his original T. Warton. 

607. — to restore his purchase 
%aek,2 He had written at first 

—to relemH Idt new got prqfm 

60S. — lo afoul dMth, 

Cur^daskislif^.] 
In the Manusciript, and in tii^ 
edition of I6d7> it is 

am d cleave hit scalp 
Dcfwn to the Mpt : 

and he has preserved the si^ne 
image in his Paiadlse Lost, 
speudng of Moloch, vL 361. 

Dornn choem to ^ waW, with iha$- 

ter'danna 
And unoouth pain fled bellowf nf t 

and no wonder he was led to it 
by his fiivourite romances, and 
his favourite plays. Jonson has 
O 3 
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S^PIRITv 

Alas I good venturous Youth, 
I love thy courage yet^ and bold emprise ; 
But here thy sword can do thee little stead ; 
Far other arms, and other weapons must 
Be those that quell the might of hellish charms: 
He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints. 
And crumble, all thy sinews. 



610 



the same image in the Fox^ act 
Hi. a. 8. 

— O that bis well driv'n sword 
Had been so covetous iohaved^mi 

iomm 
UmiothenaveL 

And Shakespeare in Macbeth* 
act i. s. 2. 



Till he unseam'd him from tfte t 
to th" chdju. 

I know Mr. Warburton reads 
here 

■ fr om ike nape to /V dtopt, 

and supports it very ingeniously ; 
but if any alteration were neces- 
saiy, I should rather read 

Tm he unseam'd Wmfrvm the ehopo 
ioW naoe* 

Nay Shakespeare carries it so 
fiyr as to make Coriolanus deave 
men down fhnn head to foot 
£oriolanu8, act ii. s. & 

—his sword, (death's stamp) 
Where it did mark, it tooV from fico 
tofioi. 

3nt notwithstanding these in- 
stancesj I beliere every reader 
will agree that Milton altered 
the passikge much for the better 
in the edition of 1645. 

Or drag him by the curls to a find 

deaths 
Ckn^d thltUfB. 

6lO. — and bold emprise }] See 



the same. Paradise Lost, xL 642: 
Spenser uses the word, Faeiy 
Queen, b. iL cant. 3. st. 35. . 

—.—whose warlike name 
Is fiur renewn'd through many a UM 
tmpritc* 

And Fairfiix, cant ii. st 77* 

If you adiieve renown by this «m- 
prite. 

6ll. But here thy nvord can do 
thee liUk steed; &&] VirgU^ JBd. 
ii. 5£1. 

Non taH auzilio, nee defbnsoribus 

istis 
Tempus^geti 

Seeu£n.vi.290. Tasso, cant xr • 
iBt 49. lUchardsoiu 

Before the poet had corrected 
this line, he had written. 

But here thy tteel can do thee tmaO 
avaU, 

613. Be tho$e that well ike 
might of heUish charms/} Com* 
pare Shakespeare's K. Kichaid 
IIL act ill* s. 4. 

— »Wtth devilish ploto 
Of damned witchcraft; and that ha^e 

prevailed 
Upon my body with their hdlM 

T. WarUm. 

614. He with his bare wand . 
can unthread thyjoints. 

And crumble all thy sinewsJ\ 
He had written at first. 



r 
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'ELi:^ftR EiftOTHSB. 

Wliy pry thee, Shepherd, 6i5 
How durst thou then thyself approach so near, 
As to make this relation ? 

Spirit* 
Care and utmost shifts 
How to secure the Lady from surprisal, 
Brought to my mind a certain shepherd lad, 
Of small regard to see to, yet well skilPd 
In every virtuous plant and healing herb, 
That spreads her verdant leaf to th^ morning ray: 
He lovM me well, and oft would beg me sing. 



€S0 



*' He whh his bare wand can unqtOH 
thj joints. 
And crumble ^verjf sinew. 

614. So in Proipero*8 com^ 
maodi to AxiA, Temp, act iv. & 
vlt. 

Go, charge mj goblins, that they 

grtod their jfl^ 
With dry convulsioiiSy shorten up 

. their sinews 
W!th aged cramps, 

T. Warton. 

622. to th* morning ray ;] 

See note on Lycidas^ 142. 7. 
WaHon. 

. 623. He hv'd me weli, &c.] I 
cannot help thinking that Milton 
design^ here a compliment to 
his schoolfellow and friend 
tharles Deodati, who was bred 
to the study of physic, and had 
an exceeding love for our au- 
thor. 

Pectus amans nostri, tamque fidele 
caput. 

£kff> prim, ad Deodatmnu 

and used to hear him repeat his 
vcrtes, 

Te quoque prcssa manent patriis mc- 
^ ditata cicutii*, 



Tu mihi, cui redtem, judids hwtar 
eris. 

Ekg. seaet, td Deodatmmn 

and sometimes explained to him 
the nature and virtues of sim- 
ples, 

Tu mihi percmres medioo% tna grm* 

mina, SQCCos» 
Uelleborumque, humilesque crocos, 

Ibliumque hyadnthi, 
Qoasque habtt ista palus berbas, ar«. 

tesque ■iedent(lm. 

BpHtofh. Dsummis. 

625. —and oft would beg me 
sing, &c.] Mr. Bowie remarks 
that heire is an imitation of Spen- 
ser, in C. doufs come home again, 
yet with great improvement. 

He sitting roe beside in that same 

rtiade, 
Provoked me to pbiy some -plaasan* 

fit: 
And when he heard the mustck which 

I made. 
He found himself ftiU gn«tfy pleasfd 

at it. 

Sudi paraUds are of litde more 
importance, dian to shew what 
poets were fkmiliar to Mihon* 
T. WarHm. 
g4 
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Which when I didi b^ oa %\^ lender grass 

Wi^uW sit, arid hmik^ ^V^^ to ecstasy, ei5 

And in iiequital Qpe his leathef^ scirip» 

And show me simples of a th^qsepd names. 

Telling their strange and vigprous faculties : 

Amongit tlie test a sfn^U unsightly root, 

But of divine e0bct, h? cuUM im out; 6SQ 

The leaf w^ darkiab) wd had prickles on it, 

But in another country, as he said. 

Bore a bright g<4den flow>, but not in tbi^ spil: 



but, to avoid its recurring in two 
lines tc^getl^^ 

But in another countrj, m he tMp 
jBore ft bright goldefi i»n% ii0f in 
this soil : 

fiut then on the other hand it 
■root be Mi4> ^at such redund- 
ant or hyfwrmtialmitic vanca 
sometimes occur in Milton. We 
bad one a little before, ver. Gfi5> 

Harpies, and hjdras, «r all the 
monstrona foraos. 

And for like esteaned I think it 
m^y be defended without any 
alteration. Unknown and like 
esteemed, that is, Unknown and 
tiffesteemed. Unknown and e« 
steemed accordingly. 

6S2. It is true that '^ such re- 
^ dundant verses sometimes oc^ 
*' cur in Milton/' but the re- 
dundant syllfible is never, I think, 
foupd in the second, Uiird, or 
fourth, ibot. The passage befbre 
us is certainly corrupt, or at least 
inaccurate, and had better been 
given tbttB» 

But in another countrjr* as b^ said. 
Bore a bright golden flowV; not in 

MiisaqU 
Unknown, though b'ght esteein*d. 

Hurd. 
or to leave out the mMo^Uablp Mr. Seward*s emen^on is 



627. — 5/* « . thousand names,'\ 
It was at mt 

of a thousand kuet. 

6S2. Bui in another cau^tty, as 
he said. 

Bore a bright golden Jiow'r, but 
'' not in this soU : 

Unknown, and like esteemed, 
&cO 
Sd these verses are read in Mil- 
ton's own Manuscript, and in all 
his editions. For like esteemed 
we have.iQ Mr. Futon's edition 
little esteemed, and Mr.Warburton 
proposes to read light esteemed: 
and Mr. Seward,, in note 25 
upon the Faithful Shepherdess, 
h^8 veiT ingeniously reformed 
the whole passage thus. 

But in another country, as he said. 
Bore a bright golden llow*r, hii in 

thipsqil 
Unknown and light esteem'd. 

The nriddle verse indeed hath a 
redundant syllable; and before 
I had seen Mr. Sew^d's emend- 
utiouj I had proposed either to 
leave out the monosyllable not, 

- 9<m a ^wiAl «Wfa aoViv k¥t ia 

thisypU 
^ pojuiown; and like esteemM ; 
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Unknown, and like esteemed, and the duM swrniii 
Treads on it daily with his clouled shooo; 
And yet more medicinal is it than that moly 



6W 



very plausible and ingenious; 
But tD'Baf nothing of Uie edi- 
tions under Milton*aown Snspec- 
don, J myst ol^ject^ that if a« 
argument be here drawn for the 
alteration from roughness or re«* 
dundancy of verse, innumerable 
instances c^ the kind occur in 
our author. See P. tU i. 175* 
and 202. and the notes therew 
T. Warton. 

6S4. dtt/q Unobservant 

T. Winrton. 

635. clouted ihoon{] So 

Shakespeare^ 2 Henry VI. act iv. 
9. 3. Cade speaks. 

We will not leave one lord, one gen- 
tleman ; 
Spare none but tuch m go in cUmted 

635. Add the following jpas- 
sage from Cymbeline, act iv. s. 
£. vhicb not only eAibits but 
contains a comment on the phrase 
in question. 

-—I thought be slept, and put 
My clouted hroguet from off mj feet, 

whole rudeness 
Anewer'd my steps too loud. 

Clout$ are thin and narrow plates 
of iron affixed with hob nails to 
the soles of the shoes of rustics. 
These made tqo much noise, 
tie word broguei is still used 
for shoes among the peasantry of 
Ireland. T, Wurim, 

636. And yet more tned'cinal is 
U&cJ] A% first he bad thus writ« 
ten these two lines. 

And y^t mor^ i|i<4*ciiwl thsa Uwl 

gnciefU mo\j 
Which Mtrcurjf tp wise Ulysse* g&ve* 

Omr aiith«i;badi fmrntAiba pk|i 



of this poem very much upon 
the episode of Ciree ha the Ody». 
My ; and hero he himself plainly 

Sinta out the parallel between 
no. The characters of Circe 
and her son Comas very nmidi 
vesemUe each other. They hliTe 
both of diem a potent wand an4 
inchanting cup, and die effects 
of both are mudi the same: and 
they are both to be opposed in 
the same manner with force and 
violence. Mercui^ bids Ulysses 
to rush upon Circe with his 
drawn sword, as if he would kiU 
her. Odyss. x. 294. 

and the attendant Spirit exhorts 
the two Brothers to assault Co* 
mus in the same manner^ 

——with dauntless hardihood. 
And brandish'd blade rusk on him 
&c 

And they are both overcome in 
the same manner, Circe by the 
virtues of the herb moly, which 
Mercury gave to Ulysses^ am} 
Comus Dy the virtues of hgfWHm§^ 
which the attendant Spirit gives 
to the two Brothers. But the 
parallel holds no farther. Our 
author varied here A-om his ori- 
ginal with great judgment . The 
Lady is released m a much mor^ 
decent and modest manner thaii 
the companions of Ulysses. 

636. Dravton introduces a 
shepherd ^' his sundry simples 
'* sorting/' who, amone other 
rate jdants, produces moly. Mus; 
toys. Nymph, v. vol. iv. p. 1489. 
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That Hermes once'to wise Ulysses gave; 
He calPd it bsemdny, and gave it me, 



Here it mj moly of much fkme • 
In magicks often used. 

It 18 not figteed, whether Mil- 
ton's hmaotiy, more virtuous 
tlian moly, and «' of sovereign 
[' use •ffamst all indiantmente," 
is a real or poetical plant. Dray- 
ton, m the lines following the 
passage just quoted, recites with 
many more of the kind, 

Heire holy vervain, and here dill, 
*Qaintt intchcraft much avayltng. 

But Milton, through the whole 
of the context, h^ his eye on 
Fletcher,, who perhaps availed 
himself of Drayton, Faith. Shep. 
act ii. s. 1. vol. iii. p. 127. The 
ahepherdess Clorm is skilled in 
the medicinal and superstitious 
tises of plants. 

T0U9 that these hands did crop lon^ 

before prfnie. 
Give me your namea, and next jour 

hidden power. 
Thia is the clote, bearing a yellow 
' flower, Ac. ' 

In Browne's Inner Temple 
Masque, written on Milton's 
subject, Circe attended by the 
Sirens uses moly for a charm, 

£135. Our author again ai- 
des to the Dowers of moly for 
" quelling the might of hellish 
' charms/? EL i. 87. 

Et vitare procul maleads infiimia 
CirecM 
Atria, tUvina molyot usus Ope. 

Compare San Jya a Ovid, p. 2S6. 
479. edit 1632. And Drayton*9 
Nymphid, vol. ii, p. 4^3. And 
Folyolb. s. xil vol. iii. p. 919. 

In TaaBo, Ubaldo, a virtuous 
magician, perfwus hh opera* 
Uons^ by the jiiddeD powers of 



herbs and springs. Gier. lib. 
xiv. 42. 

- Qual in ae virtik ceti 6 T herU & 
1' fonte. 

In the Faerie Queene, the Pal- 
mer has a vertuoui sfaffe, which, 
like Mi1ton*8 moly and hsmony, 
defeats all monstrous apparitions 
and diabolical illusions. And 
Tasso's Ubaldo carries a staff of 
the same sort, when he enters 
the palace of Armida, xiv. 75. 
XV. 49. T, Wartm. 

6S7. That Hermes once &c] 
Ovid, Metam. xiv. 289. 

—Nee tantw dadis ab illo 
CerUor, ad Circcn ultor veilisset 

Ulyaset : 
Pacifer fttftc dederat flonm CyOenUu 

albuDD, 
Moly vocant superi, Ac. 

From Homerj Odyss. K. v. 305. 
T. Warton. 

638. He calVd it hcemony, &&] 
1 conceive this to be neither the 
anemone nor the hemwnlon de<* 
scribed by Pliny, though their 
names are something alike : and 
it is in vain to enquire what it is ; 
I take jt to be (like the molv to 
which it is compared) a j^ant 
that ffrows only in poetical 
ground. It cannot be the he- 
mionion particularly, because 
Pliny says that this bears 
no flower. Hendonion vocant, 
spargentem juncos tenues, folia 
parva, aspens locis nascentem, 
austero sapore, nunquam floren^ 
tern. Lib. xxv. sect 20. nee diu- 
\em,necJlorem, nee semen habet 
Id. lib. xxvii. s. 1 7. And yet Mr. 
Th ver imagines it to be the same, 
and what, in English we call 
tple^nworl: and if his conjecture 
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And bad me bsep it a6 of soverdga use 

^Gainst all inchaQtments, mUdew» blast, or dampi 640 

Of ghastly fixties^ appsgritioo. 

I pursM it up» but little oeck^ning made. 

Till now that this extremity compellM: 

But now I find it true; for by this means 

I knew the foul inchanter though disguis'd, 645 

Enter'd the very lime-twigs of his spells, 

And yet came off: if you have this about you. 



be admitted, his subsequent refl« 
soning is very ingenious. It is 
no niHisual tl^g, says he, to 
find in the old writers upon the 
nature of herbs this virtue at- 
Iributed to certain plants; but I 
eao meet with no authority for 
MOton*« imputing it to hamonif 
jDT ipleenwort. Perhaps it may 
be tnought refining too much to 
conjecture, that he meant to hin^ 
that, as this root was esteemed 
a sovereign remedy against the 
spleen^ it must consequentlybo' 
a preservative against inchant- 
ments, apparitions^ &c, which are 
gmenilly nothing else but the 
«ckly fimcies and imaginations 
of vaporish and splenetic com- 
plexions. 

641. Or ghoMtly fufie$' appa» 
Witoa.] Peck supposes that the 
fbries were never believed to 
appear, and proposes to read 
*' faery i apparition/' But Mil- 
ton means my frightful appear- 
ance nused hf magic. Among 
die spectres, which ihejiend had 
rtttsed aroimid our Saviour in the 
wilderness, were fiiries^ See P. 
B. iv. 4&% The furies, which 
are classical, often enter into the 
incantations of the later Gothic 
roflDance^ T. Warton. 



. 642. / purs*d it up,'] It 
customary in fiunilies to have 
herbs in store not only for medi- 
cal and culinary, but for super** 
sUtious, purposes. In some 
houses, rue and rosemary were 
constantly kept for good luck« 
See the Winter's Tale, act iv. s. 
8; and Hamlet, act iv. s. 5; and 
Greene s Quip for . an upstart 
Courtier. T. Warton. 

642. but mie reck'niifg 

made,] I thought but little of it. 
So Lyctdas, ll6. 

Of other care they Utile rteVning 
make. 

And Daniel, Civil Warres, b. i. ^. . 
Tot hereof no important rc(^m1tf 



T. Warton. 

647* — tf you have this about 
you, &C.] In the Manuscript 
the following lines were dius 
written at first, and afterwards 
corrected. 

(As I will give you «ff we go [or. m 

thi w«yl) you may 
Boldly assault the neermanik ball ; 
Where if he be, with iuddem vioknee 
And brandish'd hUtdes rush on him, 

brsak his gla8ii> 
' And pour the lusdoui potion on the 

ground. 
And seize his wand. ' ; . \ 
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(As I will give you when we.go)-you may 

Boldly , assault the necromancer^s ball ; 

Where if he be, with dauntless hardihood, eso 

And brandished blade rush on him, break his glass. 

And shed the luscious liquor on die ground. 

But seize his wand; though he and his cursM crew 



647. The notion of H^tang 
danger, and conquering an ene- 
my, by carrying a charm, -which 
was often an herb, is not un- 
common. See Samson Agonistes, 
1130, and the. notes on v. 1132. 
Milton, in furnishing the Elder 
Brother with the plait luemony 
i^en like a knight he is to attack 
the necromancer Comus, and 
even to assail his hall, notwith- 
standing that the idea is origi- 
nally founded in Homer's mofy, 
certainly alluded to the charming 
herb 01 the romantic combat* 
The assault on the necr^mancer^s 
hall is also an idea of romance. 
See the adventure of the Black 
Castle in the Seven Champions 
of Christendom, where the busi- 
ness is finally achieved by an 
i^ck on the hall of the Necro- 
toancer Leoger, p. ii. ch. 0. 
T. WarUm. 

651. And brandished blade rush 
on himJ^ Thus Ulysses assaults 
Cir^ loifering her ctip, with a 
drawn 8word« Ovid, Metam. xiiL 
£95* 
, ■ I Intent 

llle domum Circe*, et ad insidios^ 

vocatus 
t Pocula, oonantem viiga imilc«i6.ca- 

pillofl 
B«MMiJit, et <lrlr<o pcvidamdetemiit 

enae. 

«ee Homer, Odyss. x. 294, 321. 
3ut Milton in his allusions to 
Circe's story has followed Ovid 
more than Homer. T. Wartan. 



65h, — ^eaAr his glass 

And shed the luscious liquor on 

. the ground. 
But seize his icand;] 
This is in imitation of Spenser, 
Faery Queen, b. ii. cant ziL st 
49. where Sir Guyon serves 
Pleasure's porter in die iame 
manner. 

But he his idle courtesy defied, 
And overthrew his bowl diadainftifly^ 
And broke his staff, with which h* 
charmed seniblanU sly. 

651. But he also copies Spen« 
ser, and more closely, where Sir 
Guyon breaks the golden cup df 
the enchantress Excesse, ii. xit. 
57. 
So she to Guyon oilVed it to taste : 
Who taking it out of her tender 

hand, 
The cup to ground did violently cas^ 
That all to pieces it was broken fond. 
And with the liquor stained all the 
lond. 

, T. Warton. 

653. But seize his wandJ] In 
the Tempest, in the intended 
attack upon the magician Proe- 
pero, Caliban gives Stephano 
«iodier sort of necessary pre- 
caution without which nothing 
else could be done, a. iii. s. 2. 

-«— -Remember 
Fktt to possess his bpoks. 

But ProBpero has also a staflT ^s ' 
Well ad book, a. v. «. 1. ArmMa 
in Tasso has both a book atid 
wand. Gier. Lib. T. Wari<m. 
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Fierce sign of battfe make» arid xoltmce high. 
Or like the sons of Vukan vomit smcdbe, 6s% 

Yet will they soon retire, if be but duudk. 
Elder Buoctheb. 
Thyrsis, lead on apace, Pll fbllow thee, 
And some good Angel bear a riiidd before us. 

The SccDe changes to a stately palace, set out with all 
manner of ddkioasness: soft mnsic, tables spread with all dain- 
ties. Comus appears with bk rabble, and the Lady set in an 
inchahted chair, to whom he offiets his gjlasa, which she puts 
by, and goea about to rise. 

CoMus. 
Nay, lady, sit ; if I but wave this wand 



657. —ru follow thee, &a] 
In the Manoscript it is / follofo 
thee, and the next line was at first, 

Aod good htSY'ii cost bis be«t ngud 
upon us. 

And then in the Manoscript the 
stage direction is as follows. The 
teene changes to a ttatefy palace 
tet out tvith all manner of delickmS" 
nen, tables spread fcilh all dain- 
tUi. Comus is discovered' with his 
rabble: and the Lady set in an 
inchanted chair. She offers to rise, 

658. And some ^Hfd angel bear 
a shield before us.l Our author 
bss nobly dilatea this idea of a 
guardian-angel> yet not without 
soiQe jparticular and express war- 
Tsnt nrom Scripture, which he 
has also poetically heightened, 
m Samson Agonistes, v. 1431. 

Said ms the ana^l of Uiy birUi, to 

stand 
Fast by thy dde, who from thy 

Other's fiold 
JMe up io flames, after hit messi^ 

told 



Of thy conception, and be now a Meld 
Offirt. 

T. Warton. 

659. Hm, as we see b^ the 
stage-directioQ, Comus is mtro- 
duced with his a|q>aratus of in** 
cantatbn. And much after the 
same manner, Circe enters upon 
her Charmeof Ulysses in Browne's 
Inner Temple Masque, p. 131. 
She appears on the stage 
"quaintly at^ed, her haure 
" loose about her idioulders, an 
" anadem of flowerson her headv 
" witibi a wand in her lumd^ &c." 
See Note on Par. Beg. ii. 401. 
r. Warton. 

659. Na^, Lady, sUf if I ha$i 
wave tins wand. 

Your nerves are all bound up 
in alabaster,} 
It is with the same maric» and 
in the same mode, that ^ospero 
threatens Ferdinand, in die Tem- 
pest, for pretending to resist* 
a. i. 8. 2. 

—Come firom the ward ; 



( 
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Your nerv^ are all chaihM up in alabaster^ €60 

Alfid you a statue, or as Daphne was 
Root-bound, that fled ApoUo« 

Lady. 

Eool, do not boast, 
Thou canst not touch the freedom of my mind 
Within thy charms, although this corpcnal rind 
Thou hast immanacPd, while heav'n sees good. ^gs 

COHUS. 

Why are you vex*d, Lady? why do you frown ? 
Here dwell no frowns, nor anger; fix>m these gates 
Sorrow flies far: See here be all the pleasures 



For I can here diMrm ihee with this 

Come on, obey. [Bliey] 

Thj nervet are in their innmcy again. 
And have no vigour in thenL 

Milton here comments upon 
Shakespeate. T. Wartan. 
■ 661. And you a statue, &c.] 
In the Manuscript it was at first, 

And 70U a 8tatue/r< aa Daphne waa 
Root*boiind, that fled ApoUa 

662. —Fool, do not boast,} He 
bad written thus at first* 

Fody ihou art ooer^pnmd^ do not 



And this whole speech ^ ^ 
Lady, and the first line <^ die 
next speech of Comas were 
added in the margin; fcx before, 
tfie first speedi of Comns was 
continaed thus, 

^ Root-bound, that fled Apollo. Whj 
do joufiiown? &C. 

663. Thou canst not touch the 

freedom of my mind 
. With all thy charms,! 
See V. 589. where this stoical 
idea of the inviolability of virtue 
19 more iuUy expressed. 



Virtue may be anailM, but never 

hurt, 
Surpria'd bjr uiguat fbice^ but not 

inthraU'd. 

T. WarUm. 

665. — immanacled] See T. 
Warton's note on manaded^ P. L» 
i. 496. E. 

66a See here ie aU the 
pUasurei 

That fancy can beget onyouthjul 
thoi^hts &C.] This is a thought 
of Siakespeare*8, but vastly un- 
proved by our poet in the man« 
ner of expressing it Romeo and 
Juliet, act L sc. d. 

Such comfbrt aa do loatj young men 

feeU 
When weIl-appareU*d April on the- 

heel 
Of limping winter treads. 

Thyer. 

An echo to Fletcher, Faiihf. 
Sheph. a. i. s. 1. 

—Here be woods as green, ftCiP— 
Here be all new delights, &c. 

And again, p. ^98. 

—Whose virtues do refine . 
The blood of men, making it fi4e 
and fair, 
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That fancy can beget on yontbfiiL thoughts, 

When the ftesh blood gtons livejiy, and returns 670 

Brisk as the April buds in prinux)6e-season. 

And first behold this cordial julep here» 

That flames, .and dances in his crystal bounds. 

With spi'rits of balm, and fragrant syrups mix^d. 

Not that Neprathes, which the wife of Thooe f ^5 



Ai the fint hour it breath*d> or the 
bettair* 

T. Warton. 

673. That flames, and dances 
M his crystal bounds,'] This is an 
aUusion to Prov. xxiii. 31. Look 
not thou upon the wine when it is 
red, when it giveth his coiour in 
the cup, when it moveth itself aright 

Compare Sams. Agon. 543. 
Juvenal said mach tbe same of 
poison, recommended by tbe 
same tJlurements^ Sat. x. 27* 

-J]\uie ilia time, oum pocula siunes 

Gemmata, et lato Setioom ardeM m 
auro» 

T. Warion. 

675. Not that Nepenthes, &c.] 
This Nepenthes is first mentioned 
wad described by Uomer^ and we 
must fetdi oar accoont of it from 
the original author, Odyss. iv. 

Etf mu^ aXX* %wn9 'EJUmi tun wyv 

yMuim, 

*0f r« j»«T«ff^«^iv, i«^y »^«frif^< luyun^ 
Ons •» i^u^i^Mf yt fiaXst ttmra tmn^y 

Oi^ u ti w^9mf mi tf «)tXf i«», n ^X§9 
X«Aji^ li|Mfty> i V 9fimXf»4t^n i^fts. 



Mean time with genial joy to warm 

tbesool. 
Bright ^elen mix'da mirth- inspiring 



I#^X% rm ti Tl9Xwimf/nm w^f Bum 

wmfm 
KtymtTtn^ 



Tempered with drugs of8ov*reign 

use t*)Msuage 
The boUing bosom of tumultuous 

.ragei 
To clear the cloudy front of wrinkled 

care. 
And dry the tearAil sluices of dr* 

spair t 
Charm'd with that virtuous draught, 

th* exalted mind 
All sense of woe delivers to the wind. 
Tho* on the biasing pile his parent 

lay. 
Or a lov*d brother groan'd hit life 

away, » 

Or darling son oppressed by niAn 

force 
Fell breathleu at his lieet, a man- 
gled cof se, 
- Prom mom to eve» impassive and 

serene. 
The man intrancTd would view tha 

deathful scene. 
These drugs, so friendly to the joys 

of life. 
Bright Helen leam'd from Thone's 

imperial wife. 
Who sNra/d the sceptre, where pro- 
lific Nile Ac. Fenton. 

Notwithstanding the length <^ 
this quotation, I cannot forbear 
citing Spenser's description of 
this cordial, and the moral im- 
provement that he has made of it 
Faery Queen, b. iv. c. iii. st 43. 

Nepenthe Is a drinlL of sov*ifsign ' 

grace, 
Devised by the Gods, for to assuage . 
Heart's ^M, and bitter gaU awa:f 

tocbtftcr 



\ 
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In Egypt gftve to Jove-bom H^tia^ 

Is of sufth pow'r to stir up joy as this. 

To life so frienttly, or so cool to thirst. 

Why should you be so cruel to yourself, 

And to those daintv limbs \fhi^ Nature lent 6s^ 

For gentle usage, and soft delicacy ? 

Biit you invert the covenants of her trust, 

And harshly deal like an ill borrower 

With that which you receivM on other terms, 

Scorning the unexempt condition 68& 

By which all mortal frailty must dubsist. 

Refreshment after toil, ease after pain, 

That have been tir'd all day without repast, 

And timely rest have wanted ; but fair Virgin, 

This will restore all soon. 

Lady. 

Twill not, Iklse traitor, 69o 
f Twill not restore the truth and honesty 

Wlueh ttiM up anguish and oon- " them^ t&ey had them ariginaUy 

tentious rages cr from Egypt; tod thw of Helen 
Iiial«|dthe.«ofaw«etpeac«.n4qiiiet « ^ppearfplainly to be a pro- 
It doth €atahliri& in the trooUed '' duction of that country, and 

mind. " a custom which can be traced 

Few men, bat such ai mber are and ** from Homer to Augustus's 

A ^V ^ ^ ^ . , ^ * '* J^'gn, and from thence to the 

SriilM, *" " agrpreceding our ima." Dr. 

But such aa drink, eternal happineaa «^' f^dft&n. 

doind. 679- WfNf should you kt.'} In- 

ff75. The author of the Uvely ^^'^^ ^^ "^AA^^^r'"^^ 

and learned Enquiry into the £^t^^^l±^^ 

Life and Writings of komer,haa ^f J!^?^'*^ ^***^ ^~* "^^^ 

brought together many parti- ^ni»«™w> 
eulara of this celebrated drug, P^r JLadif^ ibm h^tt mad qf tame re- 
and condudes* ik 135. edit. 1. ^ ^ A^'^ .^. „ ^ ^ 
'' It is true they are opiates for ^* *^ ^"^ '^^ ^^ ^ ^ 
!' pleasure all over the Levant; 689. —but fair Virgin,} It was 

^ but by the best accounts of at first, here ftdx Virgin* 
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That thou hast banishM from thy tongue with lies. 

Was this the cottage, and the safe abode 

Thou told^st me of? What grim aspects are these, 

These ugly-headed monsters ? Mercy guard me ! 695 

H^ice with thy brewM indiantments, foul deceiver; 

Hast thou betray'd my credulous innocence 

With vizorM folsehood, and base forgery? 

And wouldst thou seek again to trap me here 

With liquorish baits fit to insnare a brute? 700 

Were it a draft for Juno when she banquets, 

I would not taste thy treasonous offer; none 

But such as are good men can give good things, 

And that which is not good, is not delicious 

To a well-govemM and wise appetite. 705 

COMUS. 

O foolishness of men ! that lend their ears 
To those budge doctors of the Stoic fur. 



694*> — Whai grim atpecU are being headed Uke sundry sorts of 

these,] So Drayton, Polyolb. wild beasts. 

8.zxviL 696. Hence toith thy brew'd 

Her gr im aspect to see. inchantments,'] Magical potions. 

And Spenacr, F. Q- v. ix. 48. brewed or compounded of in- 

wmT^-i* .,**-. n««^ cantetory herbs and poisonous 

IlSMS^iS^'^ ^S^' Shakespeare's Cauldron 

T. Warton, ** * brewed inchantment, b^t of 

^^^ .^ , 1* J J * another kind. T. Warton. 

^i V^.'.'^t^^'^ '".'^" 698- -and base forgery?] In 

'*??\?"i^'^^'.**^"*f^^ theManu8cript/or^4. 

and m his editions, it is ougltf or jq^ „q^ 

i^hly, which is only an old way QuI such as are good men can 

of writing ugly, as appears from ^ ^ ^^^ -, 

several p&oes m firfhihp Sid- This n<§>le sentiment Milton has 

ney s Ar^ia, Mid from Shake- borrowed fromEuripides, Medea, 

tpeares Sonnets m the edition ver. 6I8 

of the irear 1609: and care roust % « . 

be taken that the word be not Kmm.m ym^ ^^ l^ .m^ nm ix**. 

mistaken, as some have mistaken 707* To those budge doctors of 

it, for owly-headed, Comus's train the Stokfur,] The Trinity Ma- 

VOL. IV. H 
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And fetch their precepts from the Cynic tub, 

Praising the lean and sallow Abstinence. 

Wherefore did Nature pour her bounties forth, rio 

With such a full and unwithdrawing hand, 

Covering the earth with odours, fruits, and flocks. 

Thronging the seas with spawn innumerable. 

But all to please, and sate the curious taste ? 

And set to work millions of spinning worms, 713 

That in their green shops weave the smooth-hair'd silk 

To deck her sons, and that no comer might 

Be vacant of her plenty, in her own loins 

She hutchM th* all-worshipp'd ore, and precious gems 

To store her children with: if all the worW 720 

Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulse. 



nuscript had at first StQic gown, 
which is better; for budge sig- 
nifies furred : but I suppose by 
Sioic fur Milton intended to ex- 
plain the other obsolete word, 
though he fell upon a very in«. 
accurate way of doing it. fFar- 
burlon. 

Mr. Bowie here cites a passage 
from Stowe's Survay of London, 
ed. I6I8. p. 455. " Budge-rowe, 
a streete so oslled of Budge, furre, 
and of Skinners dwelling there.** 
The place and name stilfremain. 
1\ WarUm. 

710. Wherefore did Nature pour 
her bounties forth, 

With such a full and unwUli' 
drannng hand,'] 
Silius Italicus, xv. 55. 

Quaotas ipM Deus Icetos gtoeravit in 

UBUt 

Res homini, plenaque dedit bona 
gaudiadextra? 

Richardson. 

712. Covering the earth, &c.] 



These verses were thus at first 
in the Manuscript, 

Covering the^-carth with odours, attd 

wUh fruits. 
Cramming the teas with spawn in- 

numerable, 
The/etdtttUhaUOefrntiffutarmih 

fmlt &e. 

717. To deck her sons,"] So he 
had written at first, then altered 
it to adorn, and afterwards to deck 
again. 

719. She hutch'd,] That is, 
coffered* Warburton. 

Hutch is an old word^ still in 
use« for coffer. Abp. Chichele 
gave a boorrowii^ chest to the 
University of Ox&id, which was 
ctiOed Chieh^'s hntch. T. War- 
ton. 

7«l. — /ecd ofi pulse,] So it 
waa at mt^ then fitches : but I 
sumpose the allitteratimi of fs 
off^ed, and then he restored 
pulse again* 
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Drrnk the clear stream, and nothing wear but frieze, 

Th* all-giver would be' unthank'd^ would be unpraisM, 

Not half his riches known, and yet desprs'd. 

And we should serve him as a grudging master, 72s 

As a penurious niggard of his wealth. 

And live like Nature's bastards, not her sons, 

Who would be quite surcharged with her own weight, ' 

And strangled with her waste fertility, 

Th' earth cumbered, and the wing'd air dark'd with 

plumes, 730' 

The herds would over-multitude their lords. 
The sea o'erfraught would swell, and th' unsought 

diamonds 
Would so imblaze the forehead of the deep. 
And so bestud with stars, that tJiey below 



727. And live like Nature's 
hasiards, not her ions^'] In the 
Manuscript it was at &st^ 

LMng 0$ Nature*« bastards, not her 

SODS, 

which latter is an expression 
takoi from Heb. xii. 8. ikeii are 
f/e bastards, and not sons, 

730. '^dark'd with plumes,'] 
The image taken from what the 
ancients said of the air of the 
northern ishmds, that il was 
clogged and darkened with fea- 
thers. Warburton. 

731. The herds, &c.] Mr. 
hdwle observes, tluit the tenour 
of Cooms's argument is like that 
of Qarinda, in B. and Fletchers 
Sea* Voyage, a. ii. s. 1. 

Should all women use this obstinate 

abstinence. 
In a few jears the whole world would 

be peopled 
Only with beasts. 



And the observation is still fur- 
ther jastiited from Milton's great 
intimacy with the plays of Uic 
twin-bards. T. Warton, 

732. Th€ sea o'erfraught ^c] 
Mr. Warbnrton remarks, and 1 
agree with him, that this and 
the four following lines are ex- 
ceedii^ childish : and they were 
thus written at first. 

The sea o'erfraught woold heaog her 

water t up 
Above the more, and th* unsought 

diamonds 
Would so bestud the centre with their 

*tar4ight. 
And so iniblase the forehead of the 

deep, 
fTere thepnot tak9n thence, that th«y 

below 
Would grow inur'd to da^, and come 
at last &C. 

734. And so bestud with stars,] 
So Drayton in his most elegant 
epistle fVom King John to Ma- 
tilda, which our author, as we 
H 2 
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Would grow inur'd to light, and come at last 735 

To gaze upon the sun with shameless brows. 

List Lady, be not coy, and be not cozen'd 

With that same vaunted name Virginity. 

Beauty is Nature's coin, must not be horded. 

But must be current, and the good thereof 740 

Consists in mutual and partaken bUss, 

Unsavory in th' enjoyment of itself ; 

If you let slip time, like a n^lected rose 

It withers on the stalk with languished head. 



shall see, has more largely copied 
in the remainder <^ Comus'a 
speech, YoLL p. 232. Of heaven. 

Would iheputon bet Oar-bahidded 
crown* 

Sylvester calls the stars " glister* 
" ing Hudtr Du Bart. (p. 147. 
4to.) D. ▼. W. 1. And *' the gilt 
" studs of the firmament," Ibid. 
(4to. p. 247.) W. I. D. 7. T. 
WartQn, 

737* —and be not cozen'd] In 
the Manuscript 

ns r be not cozen'd. 

745. If you let slip time, like a 
neglected rose 

It withers on the stalk with lan- 
guished head.] 
It was at first. 

It withen on the ttalk, and fides 
away, 

Milton had probably in view a 
most beautiful comparison of the 
same kind in Tasso, cant xvi. st. 
14, 15. which Spenser has lite- 
rally tnmslated. b. ii. cant xii. 
St 74, 75. the application and 
oondii£i^ lines of which nre 
these. 

Gather therefore the ro^e, whilst yet 
it prime. 



For eoon comet age, that will her 

pride deflower ; 
Gather the roee of love, whilst yet it 

time, 
Whiltt loving thou may*tt loved be 

with equal crime t 

or as they are. transhited by 
Fairfax, ^ 

O gather then the roee, while time 

thou hatt» 
Short it the day, done when it tcant 
began. 
Gather the rote <^ love, while yel 

thou may*tt 
Loving, be lov'd; embracing, be 
embrac'd. 

And Shakespeare to the same 
purpose in Venus and Adonis, 

Make ute of time, let not advantage 
Blip, ^ 

Beauty within itself would not be 
wasted. 
Fab flow'rs that are not galhet'd 

in their prime. 
Rot and consume themselves in 
little time. 

74S. I rather think, we are 
immediately to refer to a passage 
in Milton's fevourite, the Mid- 
summer Nights Dream, where 
Theseus blames Hermione for 
refiising to marry Demetrius, a. 
L s. 1. 

But earlier happy it the rose distOTd^ 
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Beauty is natiire*8 brag, and must be shown 
In courts, in feasts, and high solemnities, 
Where most may wonder at the workmanship ; 
It is for homely features to keep home. 
They had their name thence ; coarse complexions 



745 



Hum that, which withering on the 

▼irgin thorn, 
GrowB, lives, and diet, in dngle 



T. Warion. 

745. Beauty is nature's brag, 

and must be shewn 
In courts, in feasts^ atid high 
solemnities, &€.] 
So Fletcher, Faith. Sheph. a. i. 
I. 1. vd. iiLp* 124. 

Give not yoanelf to loneneit, and 

thoae graces 
Hide from the eyes of men, that were 

intended 
To live among us swains. 

But this argument is pursued 
more at large in Drayton's Episr 
tie above quoted* I will give 
some <£tli^ more palpable resem- 
blances. 

Pie, peevish girl, ungratefiill onto 

natmv. 
Did she to this end frame thee sudi 

acreature. 
That thou her glory should increase 

thereby. 
And thou alone should'st scome so* 

ciety? 
Why, heaven made beauty, like her- 

self, to view, 
Not to be shut up in a snaoakie mew. 
A rosytincturM frature is heaven's 

gold. 
Which all men joy to touch, and to 

behold, 0BC. 

Here we have at least oar au- 
thor's " What need a vermeil- 
" tinctured lip for that?** And 
agam. 

All things that iaird, that pure, that 
glorious beene. 



OSPer themselves on purpose to be 
seene, Ac 

But a parallelism is as perceptibly 
marked, in this passage from 
Daniers Complaint of Rosamond, 
St. 74. Works, Ixmd. I6OI. fol. 
Signat. M. iiij. 

What greater torment ever could 
have beene. 

Than to inforce the fidre to live re- 
tir'd? 

For what is beautie, if not to be seene. 

Or what is*t to be seene, if not ad- 
mired. 

And, though admir'd, unless it love 
desired? 

Never were cheekes of roses, lockes 
of amber. 

Ordained to live imprisonM in a 
chamber! 

Nature created beautie fbr the view, 
&c. 

Mr. Bowie adds a stansa of Bra- 
ffadocchio's address to Belghodbe, 
m the Faerie Queene, ii. iii. 39* 

But what art thou, O Lady, which 
doost range 

In this wilde forest, where no pka. 
sure is; 

And doost not it for joyous court ex- 
change, 0BC. 

T. Warton. 

748. It is for homely features 
to keep homet'i The same turn 
and manner of expression is in 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
attheb^pbning; 

Home-keeping youth have ever 
homely wits* 

749. — coarse complexions'^ It 
was at first coarse beetle*brows, 

H 3 
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And cheeks of sorry grain will serve to ply 750 

The sampler, and to tease the huswife's wool. 
What need a vermeil-tinctur'd lip for that, 
Love-darting eyes, or tresses like the morn ? 
There was another meaning in these gifts, 754 

Think what, and be advis'd, you are but young yet. 

Lady. 
I had not thought to have unlockM my lips 
In this unhallowM air, but that this juggler 
Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes, 
Obtruding false rules prankM in reason's garb. 
I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 760 



751, The sampler] and to tease 
kc."] In the Mannscript it is 

The tamplf, or to tease the huswife's 
wooL 

The word tease is commonly 
used m a metaphorical sense, 
but here we have it in its proper 
and original signification, carpere, 
vellere. See Sunner, Junius, &c. 

752. —FermeiUtinctur'd] Ed- 
ward Bendlowes has this epithet 
to cheek in his Theophila, cant 
i. St 21. Lond. 1652. We have 
love- darting in Sylvester's Du 
Bartns, p. sgQ. ed. fol. 

Whoso beholds her sweet kne* 
darting eyn, 

T. JVariqn. 

755. Thiak tvhat, and be 
advis'd, you are but yourtg yetJ] 
He had writlen at first, 

Thftik whit, and look upon this 
conlial juleps 

and then followed the trerses 
which are inserted fVom ver, 
673 to 705. 

756. / had not thought &c.] 
The six following lines are 
spoken aside. Sampson, 



759. — prank* d in reason's ga^h.} 
Dressed, dad. So Shakespeare, 

—your high seU^ 
The gnidoas mark d th' laadl, y#u 

have obscured 
With a swain's wearing, and toe, 

poor lowly maid, 
Most Goddess-like ^rdRU up. 

Wiriter^s Tale. Peck. 

Prank implies a fiilse or af- 
fected decoration. Drayton, 
Heroic Epist. vol. i. p. 335. 

To pramk old wrinkles up In new 
attire. 

r. Warton. 

760. / hate when vice can bolt 
her arguments,'] That is, n^. So 
Chaucer, 

.But I ne cannot loidte it to the 
brenne. 

JVarburtofi. 
In the construction of a mill, a 
part of the machine is called the 
6ottZ/ing-mill, which separates 
the flour from the bran. Cnaucer, 
Nonnes Pr. T. 1355. 

But I ne cannot Mt it to the Irenne, 
As can that holy doctor saint Austen. 

That is, ** I cannot argue, and 
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And virtue 4ias no tongue to check her pride. 

Impostor, do not charge most innocent Nature, 

As if she would her children should be riotous 

With her abundance ; she good cateress 

Means her provision only to the good, 765 

That live according to her sober laws. 

And holy dictate of spare temperance : 

If every just man, that now pines with want, 

Had but a moderate and beseeming share 

Of that which lewdly-pampered luxury 770 

Now heaps upon some few with vast excess. 

Nature's full blessings would be well dispensM 

In unsuperfluous even proportion, 

And she no whit incumber'd with her store, 

And then the giver would be better thank'd, 775 



** sift the matter to the bottom^ 
''with the subtilty of saint 
'' Austin.*' So Spenser, F. Q. ii. 

iv. 24. 

SAytng he now had Umlied oil tht 
Jkmre. 

And our author himself, Animad. 
Remonttr. Def. &c *• To sift 
" Mass into no Mass, and popi^ 
" into M popish: yet saving this 
" passing fine sophiiticall bouUing 
" htttdi, &C." Ft. VV. vol. L 84. 
In 6o«ie of the Inns of Court, I 
believe the esurcises or disputa- 
tiona in law are still called b<mU' 
ings. SoShalLeq>e«re»sCoriclan. 
actiiL 8. 1. 

— Is m tchoord 

In houUed language, meai and Irtm 

togethcar 
He throws without distinction. 

It is tile same allusion in the 
MerdL of Yen. act i. s. 1. '' His 



** reasons are as two grains of 
" wheat hid in two bushels of 
'' chaff; you shall seek all day 
•' ere you find them, &c.- The 
meaning of the whole c<mtext is 
this, '' I am offended when vice 
** pret^ids to dispute and reason, 
'* for it always uses sophistry.** 
r. Warton. 

Bp. Newton indeed rather 
understands the word, to dart, to 
shoot, from the substantive holt 
fi^r arrow. And Dr. Johnson 
explains to bolt, ** to. blurt out 
** or throw out precipitantly,'* 
cittnff the passage before us. 
See his Dictionary. But he has 
not less than six quotations 
which exhibit, in fact, the meta- 
phorical sense of the word here 
contended for by Warburton 
and Warton, and which tend to 
confirm their interpretation o£ it 
E. 

U4 
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His praise due paid ; for swinish gluttony - 
Ne'er looks to Heaven amidst his gorgeous feast^ 
But with besotted base ingratitude 
Crams, and blasphemes his feeder. Shall I go on ? 
Or have I said enough ? To him that dares 7so 

Arm his profane tongue with contemptuous words 
Against the sun-clad pow^r of Chasdty, 
. Fain would 1 something say, yet to what end ? 
Thou hast nor ear, nor soul to apprehend 
The sdblime notion, and high mystery, 785 

That must be utterM to unfold the sage 
And serious doctrine of virginity. 
And thou art worthy that thou shouldst not know 
More happiness than this thy present lot. 
Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetoric, 790 

That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence. 
Thou art not fit to hear thyself convince ; 
Yet should I try, the uncontrolled worth 
Of this pure cause would kindle my rapt spirits 
To such a flame of ^cred vehemence, 795 

779- Shall I go on 9] From Compare v. 453. et seq. 

hence to ver. 806. in Comus's ^^^ ^^.„ ^ ^^^ ^^.^^ 

speech, that la twenty-seven ^e. 

verses, are not in the Manuscript, ^ , , « » ... ^«^ 

but were added afterwards. And see the notes, P. L. vui. 589- 

785. The sublime notion, and «»« ^^^'r' . . 

high mystery, &c.j That MUtons f9\. That hath go weU bM 

nolimis about love and chastity 'a««r*< ^^ dazzling fence,] We 

were extremely refined and deli- have the substantive fence m 

cate, not only appears from this Shakespeare, Much ado about 

poem, but also from many pas- Nothing, act v. s. 1. 

sages in his prose- works, par- Dc$pighthi8nice/tfm«,andhUacUvc 

ticularly in the Apology for practice. 

Smectymnuus, where heis.,^. ,, ^.. „ 

defeiMfing himself against the And King John, act ii. s. 8. 

charge of lewdness which his Teach us 9ome/:Hce, 

adversaries had very unjustly T. fVarion. 
laid against him. Thyer. 
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That dumb things would be mov'd to sympathize. 
And the brute earth would lend, her nerves, and shake, 
Till all thy magic structures rear'd so high. 
Were shattered into heaps o'er thy false head. 

COMUS. 

She iables not, I feel that I do fear 800 

Her words set off by some superior power; 
And though not mortal, yet a cold shudd'ring dew 
Dips me all o'er, as when the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder, and the chains of Erebus 
To some of Saturn's crew. I must dissemble, 805 
And try her yet more strongly. Come, no more. 
This is mere moral babble, and direct 
Against the canon laws of our foundation; 
I must not suffer this, yet 'tis but the lees 

797' ^nd the brute earth, &c.] Pr. W. i. 21 1. In bis book on 

Tbe unfeeling earth would sjm- Reformation, be speaks of ** an 

patbise and assist. It is Horace's ** insulting and only camm-unse 

" Bruta tellus," Od. L xxxiv. " prelate." Pr. W. vol. i. 7. And 

11. T. Wartan. bis arguments on Divorce, af- 

800. She fables not, &c.] Tbese ford frequent opportunities of 

six lines too are aside. Sympson. exposing wbat be calls tbe Igno^ 

807. This is mere moral babble, ranee and IniquUif of tbe Canon- 
&c] Tbese lines were tbus at Law. See particularly, cb. iii. 
first in tbe Manuscript T. Warion, 

Thi. i. mewmoral ^^iJ^veryX^, ^j*^~:7^' '^^*"' '*f '^, 

AndsettliogtofameUmcholybloods -«"» setikngs oj a melancholy 

But this wiU cure all linat, &c. blood."] 

808. Agahut tie canon laws of 'J** ^ M«.u«ript reeling 
OUT foundationJ] Canon law, a „ L , , . ^ ^ ^i 
jokef Warlmrtaii. " Tkh^w^ moni H^f, »* very 

rr^P^CTS^a^ "so in W Agon. 599. 
of the Church, now rigidly Bdiev*n<^thciic suggcsUow, w 



enforced, and at whiA Milton FroiT^lth of the mind and 
frequently glances m bis prose humoun black, 

tracts. He calls Gratian ** tbe That mingle with tbe fancy, 
"compiler of canon-iniqmly'* T. Warion, 
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And settliDgs of a melaochdy Uood : sio 

But this will cure all strait, one sip of this 

Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight 

Beyond the bliss of dreams. Be wise^ and taste. — . 

The Brothers rush in with swords drawn, wrest his glass out 
of his hand, and break it against the ground; his rout 
make sign of resistance, but are all driven in; The 
attendant Spirit comes in. 

Spirit. 
What, have you let the false inchanter scape? 
O ye mistook, ye should have snatchM his wand sis 



811. One sip of this 

Will bathe the drooping spirits 

in delight. 
Beyond tJie bliss of dreams,'] 

So Fletcher, Faithf. Sheph. act 

iv. 8. 1. vol. lift p. 164. 

— — >It^Ni«M/A dreamt. 

Or madinen'a fiincy» when the many 

•ireamt 
Of new iinaginaUoiiB rise and falL 

Compare the delicious but dead- 
ly fountain of Armida in Tasso^ 
Gier. Lib. e. idv. 74. 

Ch*un piceiot torto di aue ludde onde 
IntMa r alma tosto, e la fai lieUi, 

But Milton seems to have re- 
membered Fakfapi'g version. 

One ntp therefore Uie drinker's heart 

doUi brinff 
To ' sudden joy, whence laughter 

raine doUi rise, &c. 

See also Parad. L. b. ix. 1046. 
and 1008. Perhaps Bathe is 
in Spenser's sense, F. Q. i. vii. 4. 

And bathe in plesaunce of Uie joyous 
shade. 

See Upton, GL F. Q. in V. 
'Bathe. T. Warion, 



814. What, haveyou let the false 
inchanter scape?"] Before this 
verse the st^ direction is in 
the Manuscript as follows. The 
Brothers rush in, strike his glass 
down ; the shapes make as though 
they would resist, but are all driven 
in. Damon enters with them. And 
the verse was thus at first. 

What, have you let the false inchanter 
pat*$ 

815. ye mistook, ye should 
have snatch'd his wand. 

And bound him fast; without his 
rod reversd, 

And backward mutters of dis- 
severing power. 

We cannot free the Lady, &c] 
They are directed before to seize 
Coraus's wand, v. 653. And this 
was ftata the Faerie Qu. where 
Sir Guyon breaks die charming 
stafie of Pleasure's porter, as he 
likewise overthrows his bowl, iL 
]tii.49. But fhmi what particular 
process of disinchantmcnt, an- 
cient or modem, did Milton take 
the notion of reversing Comus s 
wand or rod? It was from a pas- 
sage of Ovid, the great ritualist 
of classical sorcery, before cited, 



^'sr 
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And bound him fast ; without his rod reversed. 

And backward mutters of dissevering power. 

We cannot free the Lady that sits here 

In stony fetters fix^d, and motionless : 

Yet stay, be not disturb'd ; now I b^ink me, 

Some other means I have which may be usM, 



sw 



wbere the companiom of .Ulys* 
ses are restorea to their human 
shapes. Metam. xiv. 300. 

Pefcutimorque caput GQKO€rwat v«r» 

here virgte, 
V«rbaque dicuntitf cQctit contraria 

verbis. 

This Sandys translates, " Her 
** wand reterst, &c/* Transl. p, 
4G2. edit. 1632. And in his very 
learned Notes he says, " As 
" Circe's rod, waved over their 
" heads from the right side to the 
'Mefl, presents those false and 
" dnister persuasions to pleasure^ 
" which so much deformes them t 
** so the reversion thereof, by dis- 
" cipline and a view of their 
" owne deformitie, restores them 
•• to their former beauties," p. 
.481. By backward mutters, the 
" verba dictU coniraria verbis," 
we are to understand, that the 
charming words, or verses, at 
first used, were to be all repeated 
backwards, to destroy what had 
been done. 

The most striking representa- 
tion of the reversal of a charm 
that I remenber, and Miltom 
might here have partly had it in 
hb eye, is in Spenser's descrip- 
tioQ of the deliverance of Amoret, 
by Britottiart, fimn the inehaAt^ 
ment of Busynme, Faery Q. iiL 
xii.36. 

And rising up, gan strefght to over- 

lookc 
Those curs«d leaves, hit charmes 

back to reverse ; &c. 



The circumstance in the text, of 
the Brothers forgetting to seise 
and reverse the magician's rod, 
while by contrast it heightens 
the superior intelHgence of the 
attendant Spirit, anords the op- 
portunity of intit>ducing the Ac- 
tion of raising Sabrina; which, 
exclusive of its poetical orna- 
ments, is recommended by a lo- 
cal propriety, and was peculiarly 
interesUng to the audience, as 
the Severn is the famous river of 
the neighbourhood. T. Wartcn, 

816. — wUkout his rod re* 
versed,"] It was at first 

•»— without hit art revert'd. 

SIS. —the Lady that sUs 
here"] In the Manuscript it was 
at first that remams, and is thai 
here sits, 

821. Same other meatu I have 
which £cc] He had written at 
first There is another way thai &c. 

821. iMCtor Johnson repro- 
bates this long ftoffoliofi, as he 
styles it, about Salnrinas whicb» 
he says, <' is of no use because It 
'* is false» and therefore uo- 
*' suitable to a good beinff." B^ 
the poetical rei^r, this fiction is 
considered as true. In commoa 
sense« the relator is not tn^x 
and why may not an imagaMHry 
being, even of a good character, 
deliver an imagmary tak? In 
poetry false narrations are often 
more useful than true. Some- 
thing, and something ' preter- 
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Which once of MeliboBus old I learnt, 
The soothest shepherd that e'er pipM on plains* 
There is a gentle nymph not far fix)m hence. 
That with moist curb svi^ys the smooth Severn stream, 
Sabrina is her name, a virgin pure ; 



natural^ and consequently false, 
but therefore more poetic^, was 
necessary for the present distress. 
T. Warton. 

823. The soothesf] The truest, 
faithfuUest Sooth is truth. In 
sooth is indeed. Soothsayer one 
that foretells the truth, divinus, 
veridicus. And therefore what 
this soothest shepherd teaches 
may be depended upon. 

823. Spenser thus character- 
izes Amyntas in Colin Clout's 
come home again. 

He, whilst he lived, was the noblest 

swaine. 
That ever piped on an oaten quill. 
Bonk, 

826. Sabrina is her name, a 
virgin pure;^ In the Manuscript 
it was at first a virgin goddess, 
dien a virgin chaste, and at last 
a virgin pure. Locrine, king of 
Uie Britons, married Guendolen 
the daughter pf Corineus, Duke 
of C<Hiiwall: but in secret, for 
fear of Corineus, he loved Estril- 
dis, a fair captive whom he had 
taken m a battle with Humber 
king of the Huns, and had by 
her a daughter equaUy fair, 
whose name was Sabra. But 
when once his fWar was off by the 
death of Corineus, not content 
with secret enjoyment, divorcing 
Guendolen, he makes Estrildis 
now his (Jueen. Guendolen all 
in rage departs into Cornwall— 
and gathering an army of her 
father's friends and subjects, 
gives battle to her husband by 



the river Sture; wherein Lo- 
crine shot with an arrow ends 
his life. But not so ends the 
furv of Guendolen, for Estrildis 
and her daughter Sabra she 
throws into a river; and to leave 
a monument of revenge, pro- 
claims that the stream be thence- 
forth called after the damsel's 
name, which by length of time 
is changed now to Sabrifia or 
Severn, This is the account 
given bv Milton himself in the 
first book of his History of Eng- 
land : but here he takes a liberty 
very allowable to poets, (as Mr. 
Thyer expresses it,) and varies 
the original story of this event, 
in order to heighten the character 
of Sabrina, whom he is about to 
introduce as the patroness and 
protector of chastity. See Spen- 
ser's account of the same event, 
in the Faery Queen, b. ii. cant 
10. St 17, 18, 19. 

But the sad virgin innocent of all, 
Adown the rolling river she did pour. 
Which of her name now Severn men 
do call : 
Such was the end that to disloyal love 
did foil. 

SSi6. Sabrina's fabulous history 
may be seen in the Minour of 
Magistrates under the legend of 
the Ladv Sabrine, in the sixUi 
Song of Drayton's P^^yolbion, 
the tenth canto and second book 
of Spenser's Faerie Queene, the 
third book of Albion's England, 
the first book of our authors 
History of England, in Har- 
dyng's Chronicle, and in an dd 
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Wbilome she was the daughter of Locrine, 
That had the sceptre from his father Brute, 
She guiltless damsel flying the mad pursuit 
Of her enraged stepdame Guendolen, 
Commended her fair innocence to the flood. 
That stay'd her flight with his cross-flowing course. 
The water nymphs that in the bottom playM, 
Held up their pearled wrists and took her in, 



880 



English Ballad on the subject 
See note on Epitaph. Dam. v. 1 76. 
The put of the fable of Co- 
rnoa, which may be called the 
Dmnchanlment, is evidently 
fSnmded on Fletcher^s Faithful 
Shepherdess. The moral of both 
dmmas is the triumph of chas- 
tity. This in both is finally 
bmight about by the same sort 
of machinery. Sabrina, a virgin 
and a king's daughter, was con- 
verted into a river-nymph, that 
Ikt honour might be preswved 
mvioUte. StiU she preserves 
her maiden-gentleness ; and eveiy 
evenii^ visits the cattle amonff 
her twilight meadows, to hetu 
the misdiiefs inflicted by elBA 
magic For this she was praised 
by the shepherds. 

S he can unlock 
The damping charm, and thaw the 

norobiDg spell. 
If the be right invoked in warUed 

•org. 

She protects virgins in distress. 
She is now solmnly called, to 
deliver a virffin imprisoned in 
the ttpeil of a detestable sorcerer. 
She rises at the invocation, and 
leaving her car on an osiered 
mshy bank, hastens to /te/p in- 
iMred chastity. She spnnkles 
en the breast of the captive maid* 
predoos drops selected from her 
pore fountaoL She touches thrice 



the tip of the lady's finder and 
thrice her ruby lip, with chaste 
palms moist and cM; as also the 
envenomed diair, smeared with 
tenacious gums. The charm is 
dissolved: and the nymph de- 
parts to the bower of Ampnitrite. 
But I am anticipating, by a ge- 
neral exhibition, such partictuar 
passiufes of Fletdier's play as 
will hereafter be cited m their 
proper places; and which, like 
others already dted, will appear 
to have been enrich^ by our 
author with a variety of new aU 
lusionsy original fictions, and the 
beauties of unborrowed poetry. 
T. JVarton. 

829- She guiltless damseT] We 
prefer the r^ing of the Manu- 
script and the editions of 1637 
and 1645 : that of 1673 has The 
guiltless damsel &c. whidi is fol« 
k>wed by some others. 

831. to the flood,'] So he 

wrote at first, and then to the 
stream, and then to the flood 
again ; and rightly, as siream is 
the last word of a verse a little 
before and a little after. 

834. Held up their pearled 
wrists &c.] In the Manuscript 
these verses were, thus at first. 

Held up their whik wHtts to reeehe 

ha- in. 
And lore her itraight to aged Nerem* 

haU. 
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Bearing her strait to aged Nereua' haU, S35 

Who piteous of her woes, reared her lank head, 

And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 

In nectar'd lavers strowM with asphodil. 

And through the porch and inlet of each sense 

Dropt in ambrosial oils till she revivM, sw 

And underwent a quick immortal change. 

Made Goddess of the river ; still she retains 

Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 

Visits the herds along the twilight meadows, 



834. Drayton gives the Severn 
pearls. He says of Sabrina, Po- 
lyolb* 8. V. vol. ii. p. 752. 

^■•^■WlMr^ ni0 BMmt to gn 
The paftl^ wa» itvtir'd irith fearU 

He speaks also of ^^ The pearly 

•* Cofiway*shead/* a neighbour- 
iBg river. Ibid. s. ix. vol. iii. p. 
S87. And of the *' pnedous ori- 
" €iU pearl that breedeth in her 
"sand.*' Ibid. «. x. vol. iii. p. 
S42. We shall see, that Milton 
afterwards gives gons to the 
Severn of a far brighter hue. 
T. WarUm. 

SS6. '^pHeous of her woesJ] 
Under the same form, " Retdi- 
" kflse of their wrongs," that is, 
9npUe0us, as in Drayton, Pdyolb. 
8. vii. See supr. at r. 404. T. 
Warion. 

857. And gave her to his daugh" 
ten to imhaihe 

In neeiat'd Utveri] 
This at least reminds us of AI- 
eeeus's epigram or epitaph on 
Homer, who died in* the ishmd 
of lo. The Nereids of the cir- 
omnambient sea bathed his dead 
body with nectar. Andu^og. Hb. 
ill. p. 886. edit Brod. FraaoQf. 
1600. fol. 

NBKTAPI t ufoXmt Kn^nsht i;^r«vr«, 
K«4 nmw Aurmn huaw iw* rfriX«2i. 



The jMTocess which follows, of 
dropping ambrosial oils " into 
''the porch and inlet of each 
" sense" of the drowned Sabriua, 
is originally from Homer, where 
Venus anoints the dead body of 
Patroclus with rosv ambrosial 
oiL ILb. xxiii. 186. 

AMBFOXIAi. 

See also Bion*s Hyacinth* '' K(mv 
** ^ «^)0^«t9 MM fwrmp, &c.** 
Idyll, ix. 3. 

The word imbaihe occurs in 
our author's Reformation, ** Me- 
<' thinkes a soveragn and reviv- 
*< ing joy must needs rush into 
*' the bosom of him that reads 
'' or hears ; and the sweet odour 
'' of the returning Gosoel tm- 
'' hatlie his soul with the fra- 
«» grance of heaven.*' Prose- 
works, vol. i. 2. What was en- 
diusiasm In most of the puritan- 
ical writei^^ was poetry in Milton. 
T. Wartwi. 

899. And through the porch 
and inlet of each sense'] The 
same metaphor in Shakespeare, 
Hamlet, act i. sc. 8. 

And in the ponhes' of mine parg did 
pour ^. 

844. Visits the herds along fhe 
itvilight meadows, 
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Helping all urchin blasts, and ilUuck sigiis 54S 

That the shrewd meddling elf deUghts to make, 

Which she with precious vial^d liquors heals. 

For Which the shepherds at their festivals 

Carol her goodness loud in rustic lays. 

And throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream 850 

Of pancies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils. 



Helping all urchin Blasts, and 

HUhtck signs 
Thai the shrnsd meddling eif 
delights to makCfJl 
The virgin shepherdess Clorin, 
in Fletchei's pastoral play so fre- 
quently quciedy possesses the 
skill of Sabrina, act i. s. 1. p. 
104. 

Of all green wounds I knowe the 

remediei 
In men or cattle ; be they stung with 

snakes. 
Or charm'd with powerful words of 

wickadarts 
Or be thej lovesick, ftc . 
These can I cure, such secret virtue 

lies 
In herbs applied by a virgfai'ft hand. 
r, WarUm. 

845« Helping all urchin blasti,] 
The urchin, or hedge-hof , from 
its solitariness, the uglmess of 
its appearance, and Gmm a po- 
pular opinion that it snckea or 
poisoned the udders of cows, 
was adopted into the demono« 
logic system : and its shape was 
sometimes suj^posad to be as. 
sumed by misctuenms elves. See 
the Tevipest, act i. fl. d. act iL s. 
8. Macbeth, act iv. s. 1. And 
Titus Andronicus, at least cor- 
rected by Shakespeare, act iL a. 
S. There was a s(nt of suborn 
^nate or pastoral system of 
BMgic to whidbk the urchfai pio- 



perly belonged. 7. Warion, 

846. That the shrewd meddling 
elfdccl That is Pock or Robin 
Goodfeilow, whose character and 
qualifications are described in 
Shakespeare's Mids, N. Dream, 
act ii. Delights to make, at first 
he had writteb to leave ; and in 
the Manuscript is the following 
verse. 
And often take$ our cattle wSth strange 

pinches. 
Which sha with predous Ac 

846. Shakespeare mentions a 
^irit, who *^ mildews the white 
" wheat, and hurts the poor crea« 
" ture of the earth." K. Lear» 
act i. s. 4. And he calls Robin 
Goodfeilow **SL shrewd andknav- 
" ish sprite." Mids. N. Dream, 
act ii. s. 1. r. fVarUm. 

849. — w 1^1^ iays,'] Rightly 
altered from Uvepif or hvelif 
lays. 

850. And thron sweet garland 
fvreaths into her stream"] See B. 
and Fletcher^s False One, act iii. 
S.3. 

With incense let us bless the bnm, 
And as the wanton fishes swim, 
Let us gAma and garlands fling, &c. 
T. Wartm. 

851. Of pancks, pinks, and 
gaud^ daffodUs,'] This line was 
at first. 

Of pancies, and of bonny daflbdils. 
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And, as the old swain said, she can unlock 

The clasping charm, and thaw the numbing spell, 

If she be right invokM in warbled song. 

For maidenhood she loves, and will be swift 855 

To aid a virgin, such as was herself. 

In hard-besetting need ; this will I try. 

And add the pow^r of some adjuring verse. 



Song. 
SABRINA fair. 

Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 

In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair ; 



860 



855. The clasping charm, &c.] 
At first the verse was thus. 

Sack dafplng charm, and tecret hold- 
itigtpelL 

856. To aid a virgin, such ns 
was herself,] Alluding perhaps 
to the Danaid's invocaticm of 
Pallas, -wherein they use the 
same argument, ver. \S5. 

i. e. Virgo virginem liberet. Vid. 
scholia in locum. Thyer. 

857. In hard-besetting need;'] 
It was at first. In honoured virlue's 
cause; and this was altered in 
the Manuscript to In hard dis- 
iressed need, 

861. Under the glassy, cool, 
translucent wave.] Shakespeare, 
Hamlet, a. iv. s. 1. 

There is a willow grows askant the 

brook 
That shews his hoar leaves in the 

glauy stretan, 

T. WoTton. 



861. Translucent, which I al- 
ways thought to be first used by 
Milton, occurs in Brathwayte*s 
Love*s Labyrinth, Lond. I6l5* 
12mo. p. 29. Of the sun, '< hea- 
** ven's translucent eie." Pope 
perhaps had it from Milton, on 
nis grotto. 

Thou who Shalt stop where Thames 
trunduoaU wave. 

T Warton. 

80^. In twisted braids of lilies 
knitting 

The loose train of thy amber- 
dropping hair,"] 
We are to understand water- 
lilies, with which Drayton <^Pten 
braids the tresses of bis water- 
nymphs, in die Polyolbion. See 
Note on Arcades, v. 97. T. War^ 
ton, 

86s. The loose train of thy 
amber-dropping hair.'] We have 
" an amber cloud," above v. S$3. 
And in L' Allegro, '^ the suta is 
''robed in* flames and amber 
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Listen for dear honour's sake, 
Goddess of the silver lake, 
Listen and save. 



865 



Listen and appear to us 
In name of great Oceanus, 

" light.** v. 61. But liquid am- 
ber ia a vellow pellucid gum. 
Sabrina's hair dr(tps amber, be- 
cause in the poet*8 idea, her 
stream was supposed to be trans- 
parent. As in Par. Lost, b. iii. 
S58, 

And where the river of bibs through 

midst of heaven 
Rolls </€r Blysian -iourei h^r amber 

stveaiD. 

And when Choaspes haa an 
" amber stream." Pkr. Reg. b. iii. 
288. But Choaspes waa called 
the golden water. Amber, when 
applied to water^ meana a In* 
mifious clearness : when to hair, 
a bright yellow. Amber loch 
are given to the sun in Sylrester'a 
Du Bartas mo«e than «nte. And 
to Sftbrina*s daughters by Wi- 
^rs, Epithal. edit. l€22. See 
Note <m PMr. Reg. iL 944. iii. 28a 
And Sams. Agon. v. 7«0. T. 
Wwrten, 

865. — silver lake,] Par. Lost, 
▼11.437. Of the birds* 
Others on Mver lakes, and rivers, Ac 
T. WarUm. 

867' Listen and appear to us 
^Iec] Before these verses there 
is wrote in the Manuscript, to he 
md. The attendant Spirit first 
imroked Sabrinaw marbled song j 
and now he adds f^ oower tf 
wme adhiT\ng verse, bom ^ioh 
he said he would tsy : and in 
the reading of this a^uration by 
the lea^deities it will be cinrioiia 
ta observe how the poet has 

VOL. IV. 



distinguished them by the epi- 
thets and attributes which are 
peculiarly assigned to each of 
them in the best classic authors. 
Great Oceanus, so in Heaiod 
Theog. 21. QxmHfrtfuymf. Nep* 
tune and his mace or trident are 
very wdl known^ and iK earth- 
shaking is the translation of that 
common Greek epithet mvkptmf, 
or irMny«M$. Tethys^ the wi& of 
Oceanus, and mother of the 
Gods, may well be su^pooed to 
hav^ a grave nu^'eslic pace ; 

XXmtmm n Stm ytHfn, tuu |ki«lM 
Ts^Kp. Bona. Uiad. xiv. 20lU 
and Hesiod calls her thevetterable 
Teihys, wTftm T««vf. Theog. 86$. 
By hoary Nereus wrinkled look, 
and he had called him before 
ver. 835. aged -Nereust and to 
he is called in all the poets, as 
in Virgfl, Georg. iv. Sg^, Oran* 
davus Nereus. Hesiod assigns 
the reason, Theog. 283« 

Owi»« fnfi^tftfit n ntu ntrt$t, •v8t 
Stftiwran 

He may be called hoary too on 
an<ither account; for as Serviua 
remarks on Virgil, Georg. iv. 
405. Fere onmes Dii raarkn se- 
nes siuit, albent enim eomm cs^ 
pita spumis aquarum. And ike 
Carpathian i$fxar^s hook, Proteus 
who Had a cave at Carpaihus, 
I 
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By th' earth-shaking Neptune's mace, 
And Tethys' grave majestic pace. 



870 



an island in the Mediterranean 
over-against Egypt, and was a 
wizard or prophet, and was Nep- 
tune's shepherd, and as such 
bore a hook. Virgil, Georg. iv. 
S87. . 
Est in Carpathio Neptuni gurgite 

vateiSy 
CflBTuleus Proteus,— 

— >E^vit namque omnia vates, 
Qutt «int, qus fuerint, qus mox 

ventura trahantur. 
Quippc ita Neptuno visum est : im- 

mania cujus 
Aitneota, et turpes pascit sub gurgite 
ptaocas. 

By tcalv Triton's winding shell, 
he was Neptune*8 trumpeter, and 
was scaly, as all these sorts of 
creatures are, squamis modo his- 
pido corpora, etiam qua humanam 
effigiem habent, as Pliny says, 
lib. ix. sect. 4. and his winding 
shell is thud described by Ovid, 
Met i. 333. 

Caeruleum Tritona vocat, conchsque 

sonaci 
Inspirarejubet— 

—cava baccina sumitur illi 
TorMlis, in latum qus turbine cresdt 

ab imo. 

And old soothsaying Glaucus' speU, 
he was an exc^ent fisher or 
diver, and so was feigned to be 
a sea-god: and Aristotle writes, 
that in Deloe he prophesied to 
the Gods, A^irrtTtXm ^ fy tii AnXwf 
wXtttm, if Anfi0 Jt«r«<M(^«i'r«.^#fT« 
rt/9 Nii^'^Arv Tctf kdtf fuunvtrdm: 
and Nicander says, U»at Apollo 
himself learned the aj$, pf pre- 
diction from Glaucusi KtKmp2^ u 

as they are cited by Atheniieus, 
lib. vii cap. 1% And Euripides 
calls IjAm the jeamQn*d prophet 



and interpreter of Nereus, Ores- 
tes, ver. 363. 

Nn^Utff w^tfirrtit rXxtuxog^ a-\ptviiif fift' 

And Apollonius Rhodius gives 
him the same appellation. Argo- 
naut i. 1310. 

Ttfjriir^i rx«tf**# ^^tfX^ns iXdj c^t^AAv^n, 

By Leucothea^s lovely hands, and 
her son &c, Ino, flying from the 
rage of her husband Athainas, 
who was furiously mad, threw 
herself from the top of a rock 
into the sea, with her son Meli- 
certa in her arms ; but Neptune 
at the intercession of Venus 
changed them into sea-deities, 
and gave them new names. Leu- 
cothea to her, and to him Paloe* 
mon. Ovid, Met iv. 538. She 
being Leucothea or the fphUe 
Goddess may well be supposed 
to have Uwely hands, which I 
presume the poet mentioned in 
opposition to Thetis* feet after- 
wards: and her son rules the 
strands, having the command of 
the potts, and therefore being 
called in Latin Portummts, as 
the. mother was Matuta, the 
Goddess of the early morning. 
Ovid, Fast, vi.545. 

■ LeucotheS Graiis, Matuta vocabere 
nostris, &c. 

By Thetis' tinsel slippefd fed, 
this the poet meant sm a para- 
phrase of the word ci^^^*wffy, 
or stlver-fooied, the epithet by 
whidi she is usually distiogui^ied 
in Uooier: and the .Sirens are 
ifitroduced h^re, as beii% s^sfr- 
nymphs, and singing upon 4lie 
coast. PartlienapeBXiSlAgeayfete 
two of the Sirens -, and for this 
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By hoary Nereus* wrinkled k)ok. 
And the Carpathian wizard's hpcdc, 
By scaly Triton's winding shell, 
And old soothsaying Glaucus' spell, 
By Leucpthea's lovely hands, 
And her son that rules the strands. 
By Thetis' tinsel-slipper'd feet, 
And the songs of Sirens sweet. 
By dead Parthenope's dear tomb, 
And fair Ligea's golden comb. 



875 



reason^ I suppose (he fear verses 
rekting to them are scratched 
in the Manuscript Parihenope't 
tomb was at Naples, whidi iR%s 
therefore called Parthenope ; Par* 
Ihenope d, tumulo Sirenis appellaia. 
FKn. lib. iii. sect 9. Silius ItaL 
jui. S3. 

Strenum dedit una guum et in€mo> 

rabile nomcn 
Furthenope muris Adielokt, cquQve 

ctijus 
' R^pmvcre diu cantus— 

Ligea was another of the Sireng^ 
and is also the name of a sea« 
nymph mentioned by Virgil^ 
Geo^P* iv. 336. and the poet 
diaws her in the attitude, in 
which mermaids are usually re- 
presented. Ovid of Solmacis, 
Met iv. 310. 

Sed modo fonte suo formotos perluit 
artof ; 

Smpe CiloriacQ dedodt pectine crinet; 

El quid 86 deceat, spectatas consuUt 
uQda9. 

868. In name of great Oceanus,] 
"So DrajTton, Palyolb. s. xvii. 
" The court of great Oceanm'' 
Agam, ibid. s. ii. " The^ arms of 
"old Oceanns," And' in other 
places. And in one of Jonsdn's 
<}ueenes Masques^ 1616. p. 895. 
' Fa jre Niger, aonne to gr^ Ooemttu, 
T. Warton. 



880 

87*/. By Thetis' tinsel sUpper^d 
feet J} W. Browne has " silver^ 
'* footed Thetis," Brit Fsst b. ii. 
p. 85. Perhaps for the 6m 
time in English poetry. Silver* 
busfdned Nymphs are m Arcades, 
V. 83. T. Wart(m. 

878. And the songs cf Syrens 
tweet,'] Sandys says^ that die 
iabulmis melody of ihe Syrens 
has a topographical allunon. 
** For Arcfaippus tells of a oer- 
*'taine bay^ contracted within 
^ wincfing streigfats and broken 
«« diffes, which by the smging 
*' of the windes and beating of 
** the billowes^ report a delittlit- 
^fiEiH hiumony, alluring those 
^ who sail by to approach: when 
'' forthwith, throwne i^ainst the 
*' rodcs by the waves, apda^al- 
** lowed in violent eddsres, &c.'* 
Sandys*s Ovid's Metam. b. v/ p. 
197. edit , 1637. Spenser has 
eicsctly described the seat and 
aUegovy of the Sisens in the 
same manner. F, Q. ik xiL 80^ 

And now they nigh approached to 

thetttad ' 
Whereas ti>es» mknaajdM dwelt: it 

, was a still 
And calmy Bay, on th* one side 

sheltered, &c. ' 

880. And fair .Lig^a*s gotten 
I 2 
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Wherewith she sits on ^iftmobd rocks, 
Sleeking her soft alluring locks. 
By all the nymphs that nightly <knee 
Upon thy streams with wHy glance, 
Rise, rise, and heave thy rosy heAd 
From thy coral-paven bed. 
And bridle in thy headlong wave. 
Till thou our summons abdWerM have. 

Listen and save. 



885 



Sabrina rises^ attended by water-nymphs, and rings. 

By the rushy-fringed bank, ago 

WTiere grows the willow and the osier dank. 



comb, SccJ] One of the employ- 
mentt of tlieNyn|ih Srimacia m 
Oni M to oomb ner hur. . But 
tbel Sctioa is hm^ beightened 
witii the brSUancv of romaape. 
Ii%eft*8 eoiAfbJs of 9^ aad lihe 
aiti on diarofri rooka. These 
moi» ti6w aUurementf tot tbe 
Wiwaiy. 6.Fletcblrba8''m^De 
'^ rodto of diamomid." Ctmst's 
Vietdrle, p. i at 6l. edit l6iO. 
«ee Npte m £l tit. 49b Ijgea 
ateelebmied <ar ber singiE^ m 
EU|iolb. a. XX. Vol. liL 1046« 

Wbo Uge^ ^dSeh itaiuuiim tht 

Mm buitaontooi layeiy 
. Wh\fh ntif oa'rif^l- banks aid^H^ 
. the slender tpnTM. . 

r. Warion. 

Sd&FmmikjfcoraUpavmlM:] 
Dva^toQ of Sabrina^a Tobe, My- 
db, 8. V. vd. iii. p. 153. 

Whole tkfats were to the knees witl| 
oeval fHng'dibelenr* 

And we have pparl-pacerf in 
Drayton, ibid. a. xxx. " Thia 
** dear pearl-pawd Irt." Asain. 
*' Where every pearl-pared wd.* 



Mn^. Elya. Nympb. Sbakespease 
baa aimply ^^ paved fountain." 
Mida* N. Dr. a. iL 8. 2. In 
Marlowe, quoted in England'a 
PamaaaiM, 16OO. p. 48a "^peMe* 
*' paved diannell." T. WaHon. 

889. Uslen and Mve^ There- 
petition of the prayer, v^r, 866. 
and 889. its the mvoc^on of Sa- 
brina is aimikr to diat of iSadiy- 
las'a Chorus In die invocatioD of 
Darius*8 shade. Persse, ver, 606, 
ahd 674. 

B«rjM «nsn( mmmnt tm^jUM, •$, 

Tkyer. 

Thus Amarillis, in tbe Faithful 
^epberdess, invokes the prfeat 
of Pan to protect her fWwi the 
Sullen Sbejm^^ a. v. s. i. p. 184. 

Ilear me, and save from endkss ia- 

famj 
My ^et unblasted'iTower, virgflnlty: 
By aH the gariiuids that have cmmfd 

that hesd. 
By thy chaste oOce, Ac 

T. WarUm. 

890. B^ the nuh^^fHngedhank.] 
See Par. Lost, iv. ^62. *' Tbe 
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My sliding chariot 8tayfit> 
Thick set with agate, and th^ az^l^ sheen 
Of turkis blue, and eqierald gr)Ben> 
That in the channel strays; 



895 



^fringed bank with myrtie 
"crowned.*' So Browne, Brit 
Fkgt b. IL 8. V. p. 12%. 

To tread the fringed banks of an 
amoroaf flood. 

And Drayton, Polyolb. 8. ii, voL 
iL p. 685. 

Upon whose moisted skirts with seft> 
weed yHf^<{ about. 

And Carew, Milton's contempo- 
my, Poems, p. 149. edit 1651. 

With various trees we frktge the 
rivers brinke. 

1 wookl read rush-yfringe^. In 
Fktcher, we have ''mshy banker 
M supr. p. 12 L T. Wakm. 
890. Bytheruthy-fringedhank, 
Where grom the willow and 
the osier dank, &c] 
This is somewhat in imitation of 
the River-God in the Faithful 
Shepherdess, act S. 

T am this fountain's God; below 
Mj waters to a river grow. 
And *twixt two banks with osiers set. 
That only prosper in the wet, 
Dirough the meadows do th^ glide, 
WbeeUng stDl on every side. 
Sometimes winding round about, 
To find the eiFcn'st ehannri out, £cc. 

892. My sliding chariot slay^ ; 
Thkck^ ^et with agate, and the 

a^ure sheen. 
Of turkis Hue, and enner^ld. 

That in the channel strays."] 
Uiltoti perhaps more immediately 
Inyrrowed the idea of giving Sa- 
brina a rich chariot, f^mi Dr^-t 
ton's Polyolbion, so often quoted : 
and more especially ias ne dis- 
covers other references to Dray- 



ton's Sabrina. And ^t celebrity 
of Drayton> jpoein atthat time 
better authorized such a fiction. 
Pdyolb. s. v. vol. ii. p. 752. 

How Sabrine, as a queen miraculously 
fair, 

Is absolutely plaeVI iti her iaiperial 
chair 

or crystal HMy wrought, that glo- 
riously did shine, &c. 

Then comes a wasteful luxuriance 
of fimoy. It is embossed with 
the figures of all the Nymphs 
that had been wooed by ^ep« 
tune, all his nuBerous peogeny, 
all the nations over which he hiMl 
ruled; and the forms of all the 
fish in the ocean* Sfiltpn is 
more temperate. But hp rftther 
unsuitably supposes all the getns, 
wit|i which he deoofates her car^ 
to be found in the bottom of h^ 
stieam. 

fis in Miltpq, Sabrim^ is raisfcf 
to perform an office of solemnity. 
fo m Dniytop she i(p|iears in I 
sort of judicial capacity, to de- 
cide some of the claims and 
privileges of the rivet Lmidy, 
which she does in a kmg and 
learned qpeech. See also a. viii. 
v^l. ill. p. 795* Where again 
she turns pedant, and giy«s a 
laboured hist«Hry of the ancient 
British kings. In MQton, ^e 
rises, *' attended by water- 
*^ n;^ mpbs," and in Drajrton her 
car is surrounded by a group of 
the deities of her neq^ftbouring 
rivers, t. fVarton. 

895. That in thechanneltiraM*ji\ 
In the Manuscript it ^as at mrstf 

That my rich mhetb imhyu 

I 3 
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Whilst fix>m off the waters fleet 
Thus I set my printless feet 
O'er the cowslips velvet head. 
That bends not as I tread ; 
Gentle Swain, at thy request goo 

I am here. 

Spirit. 

Goddess dear, 
We implore thy powerful hand 
To undo the charmed band 

Of true virgin here distrest, 905 

Through the force, and through the wile 
Of unblest inchanter vile, 

Sabrina. 

Shepherd, 'tis my office best 
To help insnared chastity: 

Brightest Lady, look on me; giQ 

Thus I sprinkle on thy breast 
Drops that from my fountain pure 
I have kept of precious cure, 

996. JVhUdJrxmoffthewatera —Where she doth walke, 

Jieei Scarae ihe doth the primeiMe beaA 

a style of much higher and t Warttm 

wOder fiction. Temp.1 v. s. 1. oin » • ,^. , r ^' V^ 

^ 910. Brightest Lady,^ It was 

And je that on the sands with prini- at first Virtuous Lady, 

When be comet back. the >»caiung must be, stnne drops 

T. JVarton. of « very healing power. But I 

una /v ^i ... ^^^ '* would do good to the 

W T « ^ ^""^1^1*, ??'•*' ^«'^' «• ^eU as the language, 

M./ « E^K'??*" HeJ'Con. to throw out the c and reiS ure. 

ed. 1614. By W. H. le.use. The word is found in 
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Thrice upon thy finger's tip. 

Thrice upon thy rubied lip ; 

Next this marble venomM seat. 

Smeared with gums of glutinous heat, 

I touch with chaste palms moist and cold: 

Now the spell hath lost his hold ; 



915 



Chaucer, Spenser, and many 
others. Calton. 

Ure, it roust be owned, was 
not uncommon. But the rhymes 
of many couplets in the Faithful 
Shepherdess, relating to the same 
business, shew that cure was 
Milton's word. See s. ult. p. 191. 
And again, p. 187, 17B, 177, 152. 

These drops are sprinkled 
thrice. So Michael purging 
Adam's eye, Par. Lost, b. xi. 41a 

And from the well of life i/tree drops 
instillU 

All this ceremony, if we look 
higher, is from the ancient prac- 
tice of lustration by drops of 
water. Virg. JEn. vi. 230. " He 
'' thrice moistened his compa- 
" hions with pure water," 

Spargens rort levL 
And Ovid, Metam. iv. 479. 

RoratU lustnvit aquis Thaumantias 
Iris. 

The water of the river Choaspes 
was highly esteemed for lustra- 
tion. See Note on Par. Reg. iii. 
288. T, Warton. 

914. Thrice upon thy Jinger't 
tip, &c.^ Com[Mre Shi^espeare, 
Mid» N. Dr. a. ii. s. 6. 

-«Upoo thine eyes I throw 

AU the power this charm doth owe. 

Bat Milton, in most of the cir- 
cumstances of dissolving this 
charm, is apparently to be traced 
in the Faithral Shepherdess. See 



a. i. 8. i. p. 155. and p. 109- «• iii* 
s. i. p. 150, 151. a. iv. s. i. p. l6l. 
where Clorin the shepherdess 
heals the wounded shepherd A- 
lexis. 

Hold him gently, tiU I fling 
Water of a vhrtuous spring 
On his temples : turn him twice, &c. 
T. Warton, 

918. / touch with chaste palms 
nioisi and cold : 

Now the spell hath lost his hold.] 
So the virgin Clorin appears with 
Alexis reviving, a. v. s. i. p. 177, 
178. " 

Now your thoughts are almost pure. 
And your wound begins to cure.«> 
With spotless hand, on spotless breast, 
I put these herbs, to give thee rest. 

I must add the disappearance of 
the river god, a. iii s* i. p. 155. 

Fairest virgin, now adieu ! 
I must make my waters fly. 
Lest they leave their channels dry ; 
And beasts that corns onto the spring 
Miss their morning's watering ; 
Which I would not: for of late 
AU the neighbour people sate 
On my banlu, and from the fold 
Two white lambs of three weeks old 
Offered to my deity : 
For which ^his year they shall be free 
From raging floods, that as they pass 
Leave their gravel in the grass : 
Nor shall their meads be overflown 
When their grass is newly mown. 

Here the river god resembles 
Sabrina in that part of her cha- 
racter, which consists in protect- 
ing the cattle and pastures. And 
for these services she is also 
I 4 
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And I must haste ere moroiog hour 990 

To wait in Amphitrite's bow^r. 

Sabrina descends, and the Lady rises out of ber seat. 

Spirit. 
Virgin, daughter of Locrine 
Sprung of old Anchises' line, 
May thy brimmed waves for this 
Their full tribute never miss 925 

From a thousand petty rills, 
That tumble down the snowy hills; 



thanked by the shepherds^ v. 844. 
supr. y. Warton. 

921. To wait in Amphitrite' s 
hoto'r.'] Drayton*s Sabrina is ar- 
rayed in 

— A watchet weed^ wiih many a cu- 
rious wave. 

Which as a princely gift great A rophi* 
trite gave. 

Poyolb. 8. V. vol. ii. p. 752. And 
we have " Amphitrjte's boner,'' 
ibid. s. xxviii. vol. iii. p. llflS. 
See aldo Spenser of Cyinoent^ 
F. Q. iii. iv. 43. 

Deepe in the bottom of the aea her 

howre* 

Again, ill viii. S7. OfPttiteua. 

Hit homre is In the bottom of the 
mnine. 

r. Warton. 

921. To wait in Amphitrite't 
low*r.] He had written at first. 
To wait on Amphitrite in her bow'r. 

9^. Sprung 0/ old Jnchises' 
line,"} For Locnne was the son 
of Brutus, who was the son of 
Silvius, he of Ascanius, and As- 
canius of iEneas, a Trojan prince^ 
son of Anchises. See M3ton*s 
History of England, book i. 



S^4, May thy brimmed war-ts 
&C.] 1 should rather think 
brined, i. e. made salt by the 
■aixture of sea-water. Brimmed 
may indeed signify waves that 
rise to the brim or margin of Ae 
shore : but it is a strange w<ml. 
Warbfurtan. 

Dr. WarburtOQ had not re- 
marked the frequent ttulfiuaailiar 
use of brim for bank in our dd 
poeti. See above at v. 119* And 
'* ^rimmmg stream" asoertaioB the 
old reading. P. L. iv. Z$6. T. 
Warton. 

At first he had written crystal, 
but altered it, that word occur- 
ring again witiiin a few verses. 

987' That tumble down the 
snowy hiik :] It was at first. 

That tumble down from anowj hiiUf. 

997. The poet adverts to the 
known natnial properties of the 
river. The toerenta from tiie 
Welch mountains sometimes raise 
the Severn on a sudden to a pro- 
digious height But at the same 
time they/// her moUen crysi^i 
with mud. Her stream, of itself 
clear, is then discoloured and 
muddy. Here is an echo to a 
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Sumtner drouth^ or dinged air 
Never scorch thy tresses feir, 
Nor wet October's torrent flood 
Thy mdten crystal fill with mud ; 
May thy billows roll ashore 
The beryl, and the golden ore; 
May thy lofty head be crownM 
With many a tow'r and terrace round, 
And here and there thy banks upon 
With groves of nayrrh, and cinnamon. 



930 



935 



couplet in Jonson's Mask at 
Highgate, l604. 

Of swcete and aevtraU Blidlng rills. 
That atreame ftom topa of thoaa lesae 
bills. 

r. JVarion. 

gZS* — or singed air 
Never scorch thy tresses fair,'] 
Sure we should read 



r icarehing air 
Ne?er 9i»gt thy trtstts Mr. 

IVarlmrton* 

932. May thy billows roll ashore 

The beryl, and the golden ore,] 
Ttiis is reasonable as a wish. 
But surely jewels were out of 
place here, on the supposition 
that they were the natural pro- 
ductions of Sabrina's stream. So 
of the groves of myrrh and cin- 
namon upon her banks. A wish 
more conformable to the real 
state of things would have been 
more pleasing, as lest unnatural. 
But we must not too severely 
try poetry by truth and reality. 
See above at v. 834, 891. 1'- 
Warton. 

9S4. May thy lofty head be 
croum'd 

With many a tow> and terrace 
round.] 



So of the imperial palace of 
Rome, P. R. iv. 54. 

— Consi^caous for 
Tumtt tutd istrtuct* 

Milton was impressed with this 
idea from his vicinity to Windsor 
casde. r. Warton. 

936. And here and there thy 
batiks upon &c.] We are all of 
us apt to grow fond of the au- 
thors, whom we particularly 
studv; and therefore Mr. Se- 
ward generally prefer8(for beauty 
and delicacy though not for pomp 
and majesty) the passages m the 
Faithful Shepheroess which Mil* 
ton has imitated to Milton's imi- 
tations of them: but here he 
himself is forced to allow, that 
this address to Sabrina is better 
than Amoret*s to the God of the 
river upon a Kke occasion, and 
Fletcher has no other advantage 
but that of writing first, act iii. 

For thj kindness to me shown* 
Never from thj banks be blown 
Any tree, with windy Ibrce, 
Cross thy streams, to stop thy course t 
May no beast that cpmes to drink, 
With bis horns cast down thy brink ; 
May none that for thy fish do look. 
Cut thy banks to dam thy brook ; 
Barefoot may no neighbour wade 
In thy cool streama wife nor maid. 
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Come, Lady, while Heav'n lends us grace, 
Let us fly this cuAed place, 



When the spawn on stones do He, 
To wash their hemp, and spoil the fry, 

Mr. Seward fiirther remarks, that 
the construction of the two last 
of Milton's lines is a little diffi- 
cult. To crown her head with 
toweri is true imagery; but to 
crown her head upon her banks, 
will scarcely be allowed to be so. 
He would therefore put a colon 
instead of a comma at the last 
line but two, and then read 
And here and there thy banks upon 
Be groves of myrrh, and cinnamon. , 

And after these verses is added 
in the Manuscript, Song ends. 

9S6. Mr. Calton says Uie phrase 
is Greek, ''may thy hanks be 
" crowned upon, &c." But if there 
is any difficulty in these lines, it 
wotild be removed by placing a 
comma after there, and another 
after upon. In prose upon thy 
banks would have followed the 
last line. E. 

This votive address to Sabrina 
was suggested to our author 
by that of Amoret* But the 
form and subject, rather than 
the imagery, is copied. Milton 
is more sublime and learned, 
Fletcher more natural and easy. 

I know not which poet wrote 
first : but in Browne's Britannia's . 
Pastorals, certainly written not 
after l6l3, and printed in 1616, 
I find a similar vow, b« i. s. i. p. 
28. Milton has some circum- 
stances which are in Browne and 
not in Fletcher. 

—May first. 
Quoth Marine, swaines give lambes 

to thee : 
May all thy floud have seignorie 
Of all flouds else, and to thy fame 
Meete greater springes, yet keepe thy 
( name. 



May never evet, nor the toade, • 
Within thy bankes make thefar abode : 
Taking thy journey to the sea, 
Maist thou ne'er happen in thy way 
On nitre or on brimstone royne, 
To spoyle thy taste. This spring of 

tbyne 
Be ever fk-esh ! Let no man dare 
To spoyle thy fish, make lock or ware ; 
But on thy margent still let dwell 
Those flowers which have the sweets 

est smell ; 
And let the dust upon thy strand 
Become like Tagus' golden sand. 

From a dose parallelism of 
thought and incident, it is clear 
that either Browne's pastoral imi- 
tates Fletcher's play, or the play 
the pastoral. Most of B. and 
Fletcher's plays appeared after 
1616. But there is unluckily 
no date to the first edition of the 
Faithful Shepherdess. It is, how- 
ever, mentioned in Davies't 
Scourge of Folly, l6ll. 

As Milton is supposed to have 
taken some hints in Comus from 
Peel's Old Wives Tale, I may 
perhaps lengthen this note, by 
producing a passaj^e from that 
writer's play, entitled The Love 
of King David and faire Beth- 
sabe, &c. edit. 1599. 4to. 

Msy that sweet plaine that beares her 

pleasant weight 
Be still enamel*d with discoukxiied 

flowers; 
The, precious fount beare sand of 

purest goldi 
And for the peble, let the silver 

streames 
That pierce earth's bowels to main- 

taine her force. 
Play upon rubies, saphires, chryso- 
lites: 
The brims let be embnic*d with 

golden curies 

Ofmossc 

Let all the grasse that beautifies her 

bower 
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Lest the sorcerer us entice 940 

With some other new device. 

Not a waste, or needless sound, 

Till we come to holier ground ; 

I shall be your fiuthful guide 

Through this gloomy covert wide, 954 

And not many furlongs thence 

Is your Father^s residence, 

Where this night are met in state 

Many a friend to gratulate 

His wish'd presence, and beside 950 

All the stains that near abide, 

With jigs, and rural dance resort ; 

We shall catch them at their sport. 

And our sudden coming there 

Will double all their mirth an^ cheer; 955 

Come let us haste, the stars grow high. 

But night sits monarch yet in the mid sky. 

, The Scene changes, presenting Ludlow town and the Pre- 
sident's castle; then come in country dancers, after tbem the 
attendant Spirit, with the two Brothers and the Lady. 

Beare manna every moroe iottead of 956. Come let tu haste, &C.] 

dew; These two lines were thus at first 

that^' '" ^ ^ in the Manuscript. 

That hangea like chalnef of pearle on Come let us haste, the stars an high, 

Heimon's htiU But night reignt monarch yet in the 

T, Warton. mid sky. 

948. Where this night are met And then Exeunt, and the fbl- 

tJi state'] In the Manuscript it lowing stage-direction, T/i* Recite 

was at nrst changes, and then is presented Lud^ 

m^ibilniehi,«comein «.te. l^tonmandthePre*idene*caslU, 

then enter country dances and such 

951. AU the stvains that near like gamhoU, &c. At those sports 

abide] So we read m Milton's the DimoH with the two Brothers 

Manuscript, and this reading we and the Lady enter. The Damon 

prefer to that of all the edttioos, sings, 

AU the swains that thert abide. 
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SONG. 

Spirit. 
Back, Shepherds, back, enough your play. 
Till next sun-shine holiday ; 
Here be without duck or nod 
Other trippings to be trod 
Of lighter toes, and such court guise 
As Mercury did first devise 



960 



960. Here be without duck or 
nod] **Here are." By duck or 
nod, we are to understand the 
affectations of obeisance. So in 
K. Richard III. a. i. t. 3. 

Duck with Preoch nodi and' ^pi«h 
courtesy. 

Again, in Lear, a. ii. s. 2. 

Than twenty silly duddng ohservantfy 
That stretch their duties nicely. 

Compare Mids. N. Dr. a^ iii. s.l. 

Nod to him, elves, and do him 
courtesies. 

And Timon of Athens, ''The 
" learned pate ducks to the golden 
'♦fool." a. iv. 8. 3. It is the 
same word in Othello, a. ii. 8. 1. 

And let the labouring hark climb 

hills of seas 
Olympus high, and duck again as low 
As hdrs from heaven. 

T. Warkm. 

96 !• Other trippings to be trod 

Of lighter toes, &c,] 
To irip on tlie We in a danc^ 
secma to have been technical. 
So ill L'Alkgro, v. 33. 

C<tTnc and irip it as you go 
On the light ftintaslic toe. 

Wheie see the Notes. Compare 
Jonaon, Gynth. Rev. •• ii. ^. 4. 
** Bath the sminune ^nd th« trm 
"are mine: every body will 
" aJQBrm it, that hath anie know- 



" ledge in dancing." And Dray- 
ton, Polyolb. 8. VI. 

Those delicater dames so trippingly 
to tread. 

In the Midsummer Wight's 
Dream, Oberon orders his fairies 
to dance after his ditty tr'^ingly, 
a. ii. s. 5. But to tr^ seems to 
have been the proper pace of a 
fwry. As above, v. 118. 

Trip the pert faeries and the dapper 
elves. 

And at a Vacation Eizercise, v. 
62. The fairy-ladies. 

Came tripping to the room where 
thou didst lie. 

Hence '' nighlh<Hppii^ fitiry,*' 
in First P. Henr. IV. a. L s. I. 
In Drayton's Mus. Elys. Nymph, 
viii. 

The tripping fairy tricks shall play 
The evening, of the wedding day. 

And in many more instances. 

Trod is a&o technicaL As in 
JoDson's Sad Sh^berd, a. i. s. 6. 

—A swain who best tould trend 
Our country dances, 

r. WartOH. 

962. Ofliffhlfr toes, &c.] In 
the Manuscript ^e^ line^ y^ae 
^a at iSr^, 

Of nimlbkr toes, and eourlly guise, 

Sucf^ St He^rmfi did d^ise« 
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With the miDcing Dryades 
On the lawns, and on the leas. 



965 



This second Song presents them to their Father and Mother. 

Noble Lord, and Lady bright, 
I have brought ye new delight, 
Here behold so goodly grown 
Three feir branches of your own; 
Heaven hath timely tried their youth, 970 

Their faith, their patience, and their truth, 
And sent them here through hard assays 
With a crown of deathless praise, 



964. WUhthemincmgJ)ryades] 
So ,Dr^ton^ of the Xancashire 
lasses, Folyolb. s. xxvii. toI. iii. 
p. 1183. 

-*-Y« so mincingiy that tread. 

Again, ibid. p. 1185^ and 1187. 
And in his Edoffoos, toI. viL 
p. 1417. where me word mxy 
hedce be understood. 

Now Shepherds lay their winter 

weadsaway. 
And in neat jackets mtntm on the 

plain. 

JoDsoa and Slnkespeare use the 
wofd Id the aame sense. T. War^ 
foa. 

964. Is8«iii. 16. ThedaughUrs 
qfZion are haughty, and walk with 
ttr^ched forth fiec*#, and wanton 
e^y walking and mtncing at they 
go, or tripping nicely as m the 
margin of the Bible, mchard" 
ton. . 

965. on the teat. 2 An old 

Wmtt for {>astare8 dr corn-fields. 
Spenser, Sbepiierd's Calendar, 
July. 



Shepherds they weren of the best. 
And lived in lowlj Uai» 

Shakespeare, Tempest, act iv. 
s. S. 
Ceres, most bounteous Ladj, thj 

rich Uat 
Of wheat, Yje, l>arley, fetches, oats, 
and pease. 

Henry V. act v. s. S. 

h er faUow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fti- 

tniUtfy 
l)olh root upom 

971. Thehrfaith^ their patience,] 
The title to this song in the Ma« 
nuscript is only 2 Song: and 
here he had written at first 
patience, and then temperance, 
and then pati^ce again; and 
this latter is the better, because 
of tniemperance following. 

973. With a ctomi of deathless 
praise,} At first he had written, 
. T9 a crown of deathless lays* 

And in the Manuscript the 
stage^irection following is. The 
Damon sings or says. 
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To triumph id victorious dance 
O'er sensual foUy, and intemperance. 975 

The dances ended, the Spirit epiloguises. 
Spirit. 
To the ocean now I fly. 
And those happy climes that lie 
Where day never shuts his eye, 
Up in the broad fields of the sky: 
There I suck the liquid air 980 

AH amidst the gardens &ir 
Of Hesperus, and his daughters three 
That sing about the golden tree : 



976. To the ocean now I fly, 
&c] ThU speech is evidently a 
mraphrase on Ariel's song in the 
Tempest^ act v. s. S. 

Where the bee sacks, there suck I, 
&c. 

Warburton. 

976. Pindar in his second 
Olympic, and Homer in his 
fourth Odyssey, describe a happy 
island at the extremity of me 
ocean, or rather earth, where 
the sun has his abode, the sky 
is perpetually serene and bright, 
like west wind always blows, 
and the flowers are of gold. 
This luxuriant imagery Milton 
has dressed anew, firom the clas- 
sical gardens of antiquity, from 
Spenser's gardens of Adonis 
" fraught with pleasures mani- 
" fold,** from the same gardens 
in- Marino's L'Adone, Ariosto's 
garden of Paradise, Tasso's 
garden of Armida, and Spenser's 
Bowre of Blisse. The garden 
of Eden is absolutely Milan's 
own creation. T. Warton. 

979. Up in the broad fields of 



the iky :] And so in Virgil, Mn, 
vi. 888. 
ASris in campis lati*. 

At first he had written plain 
fields. 

980. There I suck the liquid 
air.] Thus Ubaldo in Fairfax's 
Tasso, a good wizard, who dwells 
in the centre of the earth, but 
sometimes emerges, to breathe 
the purer air of mount CarmeL 
c. xiv. 43. 

And there in Uguid gyre inyeelf 
diiport. 

T. Warton. 

982. Of Hesperus, and bis 
daughters three] He had written 
attirst. 

Of Atla* and his niecet three. 

Hesperus and Atlas were bro- 
thers. 

982. The daughters of Hes- 
perus had gardens or orchards 
which produced apples of gold. 
Spenser makes them the daugh- 
ters of Atlas, F. Q. ii. vii. 54. 
Sec Ovid, Metara. iv. 636. And 
ApoUodor. Bibl. 1. ii. s. 11. But 
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Along the crisped shades and bowers 
Revels the spruce and jocund Spring, 
The Graces, and the rosy-bosomM Hours, 
Thither all their bounties bring ; 
That there eternal Summer dwells. 



985 



what ancient fabler celebrates 
these damsels for their skill in 
singing ; ApoUonius Rhodius, an 
auuor whom Milton taught to 
his schohuv^ Argon, iv. 1396. 

X«|(^ ft ArXafrast x^*^*f ^f' AM^I 

^1 NTM<^A1 
'EXnEPlAEX <r»titfWf, E<I>IMEPON 

AEIAOTXAl. 

And hence Lu can's virgin-choir, 
overlooked by the comment- 
ators^ is to be explained, where 
he speaks of this golden grove, 
ix. 360. 

Fuit tturea silva, 
Divitiisque graves et fulvo germine 

rami, 
Vtrgineuiqm chorus nitidi custodia 

luci, 
Bt minqaam somno damnatus lu- 

mina serpens, &c« 

Compare v. 39^. 

Bnt beauty, like the fair Hetperian 

tree 
Laden with blooming gold, had need 

the jpiard 
Of dragen>watch and uninchantcd 

eye. 

Milton says in the text, the 
golden tree. Many say that the 
applcM of Atlas's garden were of 
gold: Ovid is the only ancient 
writer that says the tree$ yrere of 
|old. Metam. iv. 6S6. 

Krhore^ ftoftieg awro radiante nitisn- 

te« 
Ex a»ro rmftot, at auro poma tege- 

bant, 

T. Warton. 



0\xf author 8 favoarite tragic 
poet, Euripides, also celebrates 
the Hesperides under the title of 
vfAftt^ Ko^m. Here Furens, 393. 
Dunster, 

And again as «im)««, HippoL 
740. where see Professor Monk's 
note, who cites also Hesiod. 
Theog. 274. and 5l6. as alluding 
to the songs of the Hesperides, 
and refers to Heyn^, Observat. 
ad Apollodorum, p. l66. seq. for 
a full' account of the ancient fic- 
tions concerning them. E* 

984. Along the crisped shades 
&c.] These four lines were not 
at first in the Manuscript, but 
were added afterwards, I sup- 
pose when he scratched out 
those lines which we quoted at 
the beginning. 

984. Compare II Pens. 50. 
" That in trini gardens takes his 
pleasure.** And Arcades, 46. 



T o curl the grove 
In ringlets quaint, and 
windings wore. 



wanton 



Where see the notes. I suspect 
we have something of V Archie 
tecture du Jardinage here also, in 
the spruce spring, the cedam 
alleys, the crisped shades and 
bowers. T. Warton. 

988. That there eternal summer 
dwells,'] So Fletcher, Faithful 
Shep. act iv* ^. i. p. l63. 

On this bower may ever dwell 
Spring and summer. ^ 

Again, ibid. p. 134. . 
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And west-winds with musky wing 
About the cedam alleys fling 
Nard and Cassia's balmy smells. 
Iris there with humid bow 



Waters the odorous banks, that blow 



990 



M I "T tiere the month of "Wxf 
U ever dtodHmg^ all is yoang and 
green, &c. 

The errata of Milton 9 own edi- 
tion, 1673, direct Thai to be 
dmitted. This ib not attended 
to by Tonson, edit. 1695. Thai 
18 omitted by Tickell and Fen- 
ton, and silenUy readopted by 
Doctor Newton. T. Warton. 
989* ^nd wesl'Wmds, wUh 

musky wing 
Aboui ihe cedam aUeysfikng 
Nard and Cassia'i balmy gmelli.] 
So in ihe approach to Anaida's 
garden in Fair&&*8 Tasso, c. xv. 
53. 

The winds breath'd spikenard, myrrh, 
and balm aroimd. 

Again/ c. xviii. 15. 

The air that halme and navdus 
breath'd unseene. 

It should be observed, diat Mil- 
ton often imitates Fair&x*s ver- 
sion of Tasso, without any 
reference to the original. I will 
give a remarkable instance, Far. 
L. b. V.285. 

-j-^Like Maia*s ton he stood 
And shook his plumes, that heavenly 

fragrance fiUM 
The chrcult wide. 

So Fairfax, c. L 14. 

Go LebsQoa at first his foot he set. 
And shook his wings with roarie 
may-dews wet. 

There is not a syllable of ^e 
last beautiful image in Tasso, 
viz. c. I. 14. 



Pria sill Libano monte ei si riteone, 
B si librb sil 1' ac^eguate penne. 

T. Warion. 

99a About ike cedoKrn alkffs 



Nard ar^ Camias hdlmy smelU.'\ 
In the manuscript, these two 
lines were thus at first. 

About the myrtle alleys Aing 
Bdm and Cassia's/r^^^oiU smells. 

990.-^%*jKn^,&c.3 In a 
poem by H. Peacbam, the Period 
o/" Mourning, in Memorie of 
rrince Henry, &c. Lond. 16IS. 
Nupt. Hymn. i. st 3- Of the 
valleys, 

And every where your odours fltng. 

So in Par. L. viii. 517. " Fiung 
rose, Jlung odours."* T. Warton. 

991. Nard and Cam'ui's balmy 
smells.'] Compare Par. L. b. v. 
292. 

—M— Through groves of myrrh. 
And flowering odours, cassia, nard^ 

and balm, 
A wildsmeas of sweets. 

T. Warton. 

992. Iri» ihere with humid bo»] 
He had written at first gamisht 
or garish bow. 

99s. -^e odorous banks, that 
bUm 

Flowers &c.] 
Blow is here used activelv, make 
to blow; as in B. and Fletchers 
Love's Progress, act ii. s. 1. And 
in Jon8on*8 Mask at Highgate, 
Works^^8B2. ed. I6I6. T. War^ 
ton. 
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Flowers of more mingled hue 
Than her purfled scarf can aliew, 
Aod drenches with Elysian dew 
(List mortals, if your ears be true) 
Beds of hyacinth and roses, 
Where young Adonis oft reposes. 



99S 



995. Than her purfled scarf can 
shew, &C.] Purfied is flourishad or 
wrought upon with a needle, 
from the old French pourfiUr. 
The word occurs in Spenser^ 
Faery Queen, b. i. cant 9. st 
11 

A goodly ladj clad in scarlet red 
Purfied with gold and pearl of rich 
assay; 

and in other places. And in the 
Manuscript the following lines 
I thusat first;. 



IW/oWy vmUhett grten, and Mnr, 
Aad drencbee oft wHh matina dew 

or xhA Sabetan dew 
Be4s of hyacinth and roses. 
Where many a Cherub toft reposes. 

All that relatiM to Adonis and 
Cupid and Psydie was added af- 
terwards. 

997. — If your ears be true.'] 
Intimating t£at this Song, which 
f(^ws, a£ Adonis, and Cupid, 
and Psyche, is not for; the 
profane, but oaalv for well purged 
ears. See Upton s Spenser, Notes 
on b. iii. c. 6. Hurd. 

See Note on Arcad. v. 72. So 
die Gnehanter, * aboye, has 
"neither ear nor eoul to ap- 
"prehend" sublime mysteries. 
Uu ear no less than nis soul, 
was impure, unpurged, and 
oopvepared. T. Wcsrton. 

999* Where young Adonis oft 

reposes, &c] Here Milton has 

plainly copied and abridged 

Spenser in nis description of the 

VOL, IV. 



gardens of Adonis. Faery Queen, 
b. iiir cant« 6. st 46—50. 

Stakxa 46L 
There wont Ddr Venut often to eqjoj 
Her dear Adonis* joyooi company. 
And reap sweet pleasuie of the 

wanton boj; 
There yet aome snr ia secret ha doth 

Me, 
Lapped in flowers and precious 

spicerj. Sec* 

Stanza 48. 
There now he liveth in eternal hiiss. 
Joying his Goddess, and of her 

enjoyed ; 
Ne Aareth ha heaoefoith that fpei of 

his. 
Which with his cruel tusk him deadly 

cloy*d: ftc* 

Stanza 40. 
There now he lives in erarlastiag 

With many of the Gods in company. 
Which thither haant, aod with the 

winged boy 
Sporting hhnself in safe Midty : 9te, 

Stanza dO. 
And his true love, fair Pigrche, with 

him plays. 
Pair Psydie to him lately recondl'd. 
After long trouldea and unmeet up- 

brays. 
With which hia mother Venus her 

revil'd 
And eke himself her cruelly exii'd : 
But now in stedfast love and happy 
4 state 
She with him lives, and hath him 

borne a child. 
Pleasure that doth both Gods and 

men aggrate. 
Pleasure, the daughter of Cupid and 

Psyche late. 

K 
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Waxing well of his deep wound . 
In slumber soft, and on the ground 
Sadly sits th' Assyrian queen ; 
But fer above in spangled sheen 
Celestial Cupid her famM son advanced. 
Holds his dear Psyche sweet intranc'd. 
After her wandering labours long, 
Till free consent the Gods among 
Make her his eternal bride, 
And from her fair unspotted side 
Two blissful twins are to be born, 
Youth and Joy; so Jove hath sworn. 



1000 



1009 



1010 



If the reader desires a larger ad- 
count of the loves of Cupid and 
Psyche, he may find it in Apu- 
leius. 

1001. See Spenser's Astrophel, 
St 48. T. Warion. 

1002. — th* Assyrian queen;'] 
Venus is so called because she 
was first worshipped by the 
Assyrians. . Pausanias, Attic, lib. 
i. cap. 14. 9F?iiifft$f it it^6f trrn 

$^»f^»f9 Aa^Tv^tMf Ketrfrrn o^ta^tu tuv 
Ov^etftar and frota the Assyrians 
other nations derived the worship 
of her. fttTtt % Arrv^i6Vi, Kvir^tttf 
Ittt^ioi4t nMi ^6iftitttf T«i$ ArxmXmec 

^$^ulcMf, K.v$n^t$t fut$69rt( 0i£$vn9, 
Edit. Kuhnii^ p. S6. 

1003. '-^ spangled sheen] I 
think this word is commonly 
used as an adjective, as in Spen- 
ser, Faery Queen, b. ii. cant. i. 
St. la 

To spoil her daiiity corse so fair and 
sheen: 

and again, cant ii. st. 40. 



That with her sovereign power snd 

scepter sfieen 
All faery lond does peaceable susCcen. 

But Milton uses it as a sub- 
stantive both here and before in 
ver. 893. ihe azure sheen, and in 
several other places; and he 
makes sheeny the adjective, as m 
the verses On the death of a fiur 
infant, st ?. 

Or did Q^ late earth's sons besiege the 

wall 
Of iheeny heav'n, &e. 

In using sheen for a substantive 
Mihop has the authority of 
Shakespeare, Hamlet, a. iiL sc. 6. 

And thirty dozen moons with bor- 
row'd iheen &c. 

1003. See Observat. <m Spen- 
ser's F* Q. ii. IBl. T. Warlim, 

1010. Two bluj^l twins S(c] 
Undoubtedly Milton's allusion at 
large is here to Spenser's garden 
of Adonis, above cited; but at 
the same time his mythology has 
a reference to Spenser's Hymne 
of Love. For the fable of Cupid 
and Psyche, see Fulgentiua, iii* & 
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But now my task is smoothly done^ 
I can fly, or I can run 
Quickly to the green earth's end, 
tfhere the bow*d welkin slow doth bend. 
And from thence can soar as soon 
To the corners of the moon. 

Mortals that would follow me, 
Love Virtue, she alone is free. 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime; 



1015 



1020 



ffid ApuleiuB for Psyche's wan- 
dering labours long. T. Warton» 
1012. But now my task u 
moolhly done^ he,"] He had 
vritten at firsts 

Now my mesmtge [or busiHen] well is 

done» 
I can Ay, or I can run &c. 

Tbe Satyr in the Faithful Shep- 
herdess sustains much the same 
disimcter and office as the attend- 
ant Spirit in the Mask, and he 
njs to the same purpose, act L 

I miiAt go, and 1 mutt run 

Swifter than the fiery sun : 

and in the conclusion. Ins taking 
leave is somewhat in the same 
manner, 

—shall I stray 
In tbe middle air, and stay 
The tailing rack, or nknbly take 
Hold hy the moon, and gently make 
Suit to the pale queen of night 
For a beam to give thee Dght ? &c. 

Btit what foUows in Milton is of 
a strain superior to Fletcher. 

1016. And from thence can soar 
as soon 

To the corners of the rnoon^'] 
Oberon says of the swiflneas of 
his fiiiries, Mids. N. Dr. a. iv. s. 1. 

We the globe can compass tooa 
. ^wifter than the wandering moon. 



And Drayton, Nymphid. vol. !i. 
p. 55%. 

Whence Uet a way up to the moon, 
And thence the ftkrj can at toon. Sec* 

Compare Macbeth, a. iii. s. 5. 

Upon the comer of the moon 

There hangs a vaporoua drop profound. 

And Puck's Fairy, in Mids. N. 
Dr. a. ii. s. 1. 

f do wander every where 
Swifter than the moon's sphere. 

We plainly discern Milton's track 
of readmg. T. Warim. 

1018. Mortals that would foU 
low me, &C.] The moral of \h\% 
poem is very finely summed up 
m these concluding six verses; 
the thought contained in the two 
last might probably be suggested 
to our author by a pusage m the 
table of Cebes, wnere Patience 
and Perseverance are represented 
stooping and stretching out their 
hands to help up those who are 
endeavouring to climb the craggy 
hill of Virtue, and yet are too 
feeble to ascend of themselves. 
Thyer. 

1020. She can te^ch ye how to 
climb &c.} These four conclud- 
ing verses fiimished Mr. Pope 
K 2 
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Or if Virtue feeble were, ' 
Heaven itself would stoop to her '^. 



with the thought for the con- 
clusion of his CMeon St CccihVs 
day. WarburUm, 

1091. Higher than the $phery 
chime.'] Chime, Ital. Cima. Yet 
he uses cjwme in the common 
sense. Ode Nativ. v. 128. He 
may do so here, but then the 
expr^ion is licentious, I suppose 
for the sake of the rhyme. Hurd. 

Sphery occurs in Mids. N. Dr. 
a. ii. 8. 7. " Hermia's sphery 
" eyne." 

Spery chime is the music of 
the spheres. As in Machines 
Dumbe Knight, 1608. Reed's 
Old PI. iv. 447. 

It was of in vOT as the thime cftpheres. 

In the same sense. At a solemn 
music^ V. 9. 

—Till disproportion^ sia 
Jan^d against nature's dtkne. 

And in the Ode on the Nativity. 
St xiii'. ^ 

And tet your silver phhne 
Move in melodious time. 

Compare P. L. xi. 559. P. R. ii. 
S68. Milton i» fond of the word 
chime in this acceptation, and it 
has hence been adopted by Dry- 
den. Jotison also has it in seve- 
ral places. T. Warlan. 

1023. --^Quld stoop to her.'] 
Would b<m to her was at first in 
the Manuscript, and we have 
been at the trouble of transcrib- 
log these variattona and altm- 
tions more for the satisfaction 6£ 
the curious, than for any enter- 
tainment that it afforded to our- 
selves 

/If this Mask had been re- 
vised by Milton, when his ear 
and judgment w«-e perfectly 



formed, it had been the most 
exquisite of all his poems. As 
it is, there are some puerilities in 
it, and many inaccuracies of ex- 
pression and versification* The 
two editions of his Poems are of 
1645 and 1673. In 1645, he 
was, as he would think, bHUr 
employed. In 1673^ he would 
condemn himself for having 
written mush a ^hii^ asa Mask^ 
especially to a g^eat lord, and a 
sort <^ viceroy. Hurd. 

We must not raul Conms wiA 
an eye to the stage, or widi the 
expectation of dramatic |>ropriety. 
Under this restriction, the ab- 
surdity of the Spirit speakiitg to 
an audience in a soktary ^^ttest 
at midnight, and the want of 
reciprocation in the dialogue, are 
overlooked. Comus is a suite 
of Speedies, not interestiiig by 
discrimination of character; not 
conveying a variety of incideii^ 
nor gradually exciting cusioai^ % 
but perpetually aittracting atten- 
tion by sublime sentimen^ by 
fondfyl imageiy of the ri^efl^ 
vein, by an exuberance of pic- 
turesque description, poetical il- 
lusion, and ornamental expres- 
sion. While it widely d^iarts 
from the grotesque anomalieit-of 
the Mask now in fashion, it does 
not nearly approach to the na- 
tural constitution of a r^^ular 
play. There is a chastity in tiie 
application and conduct of the 
machinery: and Sabrkia is in- 
troduced with much address, 
after ^ Brothers had impru- 
dently sufiered the indbantment 
of Comus to take effect TIhs is 
the first time the old Ei^hdi 
Mask was in some d^ree re* 
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daced to the principles and form 
of rational composition ; yet still 
it could not but retain some <^ 
its arbitrary peculiarities. The 
poet had liere properly no more 
to do with the pathos of tragedy, 
than the character of comedy: 
nor do I know that he was con- 
fined to the usual modes of the- 
atrical interlocution. A great 
critic observes, that the dispute 
between the Lady and Comus is 
the most animated and affecting 
scene of the piece. Perhaps some 
ether scenes, either consisting 
only of a soliloquy, or of three 
or four speeches only, have af- 
fi)rded more true pleasure. The 
same critic thinks, that in all the 
moral dialogue, although the lan- 
guage is poetical, uad the senti- 
ments generous, something is 
ifS\k wanting to Mure aiiention. 
But surely, in such passages, 
ientiments so generous, and hn- 
gnage so poetical, are sufficient 
to rouse all our feelili^^s. For 
diis reason I cannot admit his 
position, that ComuS is a drama 
tidUm9ly imifiuiHve. AtKl ir> as 
be 8ays> to these ethical dis- 
tmsBiods the auditor listens* as to 
« lect«nre, without passion, with- 
out anxiety, yet he listens with 
Novation and delight. The ac- 
tion is said to be improbable: 
becanee like Brothers, wnen their 
sister sinks with fktigue in a 
pathless wilderness, wander both 
away tqgetber in search of berries, 
too &r to find their way back, 
and leave a helpless lady to all 
the sadness and danger of soli- 
tude. But here is no desertion. 



or n^ect of the lady. The 
Brothers leave their sister under 
a spreading pine in the forest, 
firfnting for refreshment: they 
go to procure berries or some 
other fruit for her immediate 
relief, and, with ^reat }>robability, 
lose their way m going or re- 
turning. To say nothing of the 
poet*s art, in making ma very 
natural and simple accident to l>e 
productive of the distress, which 
fisrms the future business and 
complication of the fable. It is 
certainly a fiiult, that the Bro- 
thers, although with some indi- 
cations of anxiety, should enter 
with so much tranquillity, when 
their sister is lost, and at leisure 
pronounce philosophical pane- 
gyrics on me mysteries or vir- 
ginity. But we must not too 
scrupulously attend to the exi- 
gencies ot situation, nor suffer 
oundves to suppose that we are 
reading a play, trhich Milton 
did not meah to write. These 
splendid insertions will please, 
independently of the story, from 
winch however they result t and 
their elegartoe and sublimity will 
overbalance their wimt of place. 
In a Greek tn^edy, such senti- 
mental harangues, arising fVoih 
the subject, would have been 
given to a chorus. 

On the whole, whether Comiis 
be or be not deficient as a drama, 
whether it is considered as an 
Epic drama, a series of lines, a 
Mask, or a poem, I am of opi- 
nion, that our author is here only 
inferior to his own Paradise Lost, 
r. Warton. 
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XVII. 

L Y C I D A S. 



In this Monody the author bewails a learned friend, unfortu- 
nately drowned in his passage from Chester on the Irish 
seas, 1637; and by occasion foretels the ruin of our cor- 
rupted clergy, then in their height. 



This poem was made upon the 
unfortunate and untimely death 
of Mr. Edward King, son of Sir 
John King, Secretary for Ireland, 
a fellow-collegian and intimate 
friend of our auth(M*, who as he 
was going to visit his relations 
in Ireland, was drowned on the 
10th of August, 1637, and in 
the twenty-fifth year of his age. 
The year following, 1638, a snull 
volume of poems Greek, Latin, 
and English, was printed at 
Cambridge in honour of his me- 
mory, and before them was pre- 
fixed the following account of 
the deceased. P. M. S. £dovar« 
dus King, f. Joannis (equitis au- 
rati, qui S S S R R R Ehsabethe, 
Jacobo, Carolo, pro regno Hi- 
bemis a secretis) col. Cnristi in 
Academia Cant socius, pietatis 
atque eruditionis conscientia et 
fama felix, in quo nihil imma- 
turum praeter setatem ; dum Hi- 
bemiam cogitat, tractus desiderio 
suorum, patriam, agnates et ami- 
cos, prse ceeteris fratrero, Domi- 
num Robertum King (e^uitem 
auratum, virum omatissimum) 



sorores (fceminas lectissimas) An. 
nam, Dom. G. Caulfeild, Baoronis 
deCharlemont; Mar^^aretam, D. 
G. Loder, summi Hibemiee Ju- 
stitiarii, uxca^m ; venerandam 
Praesulem, Edovardum King, 
£pi8C<mum Elphinaisem (a qu« 
sacro fonte susceptus) revereflb> 
dissimum et doctissimum yinun 
Gulielmum Chappel, Decanum 
ecdesia Casseliensis, et collegii 
Sanctse Trinitatis apud Dublini- 
enses prse|>ositum (cujus in Aci- 
demia auditor et alumnus fuerat) 
invisens; baud procul a littore 
Britannico, navi in sccpulom 
allisa, et rimis et ictu fatiscente, 
dum alii vectcn^ vittt mortalis 
firustra satagerent, immortalita- 
tem anhelans, in genua prc»vola- 
tus oransque, una cum navigio 
ab aquis absorptus, animam Deo 
reddidit IIII. Eid. Sextileis, an- 
no salutis M,DC,XXXVII. ^eUtis 
XXV. The last poem in the 
collection was this <^ Milton, 
which by his own Manuscript 
appears to have been written m 
November, 1637, when he was 
almost twenty-nine years old: 
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Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 



«nd these words in the printed 
titles of this poem^ and by occasion 
foretels the ruxn of our con^pted 
clergy f then in their height, are 
not in the Manuscript. This 
poem is with great judgment 
made of the pastoral kind, as 
both Mr. King and Milton had 
been designed for holy orders 
and the pastoral care, which gives 
a peculiar propriety to several 
passages in it : and in composing 
It the poet had an eye particularly 
to Virgil's tenth Edogue lament- 
ing the unhappy loves of Gallus^ 
9M to Spenser s pastoral poema 
upon the death of the Muses' fa- 
vourite^ Sir Philip Sidney. The 
reader cannot but observe, that 
there are more antiquated and 
obsolete words in this than in 
an^ ether of MUton*s poems; 
which I conceive to be owing 
partly to his judgment, for he 
miffht think them more rustic, 
and better adapted to the nature 
of pastoral poetry; and partly 
to his imitating of Spenser, for 
as Spenser*8 style is most anti- 
quated, where he imitates Chaii- 
oer most, in his Shepherd's Calen- 
dar, so Milton's imitations of 
Spenser might have the same 
effect upon the language of this 
poem. It is called a monody, 
from a Greek word signifying a 
mournful or funeral song sung 
by a single person : and we have 
lately h^ two admirable poems 
publish^ under this title, one 
occasiofned by the death of Mr. 
Pope by a very ingenious poet 
of Cambridge, and the other to 
the memory of his deceased lady 
by a gentleman, whose excellent 



poetrv is the least of his many 
excellencies. 

1 . Yet once more'\ The poem 
beffins somewhat like Virgil's 
Giulus, 

Eztremum hunc, Arethasa, mihi con- 
cede laborcm : 

And this yet once more is said in 
allusion to his former poems 
upon the like occasions, €)n the 
death of a fair infant dying of a 
cough. Epitaph on the Marchio- 
ness of Winchester, &c. 

1. — O ye laurels, and once 
more 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy 
never sere,'^ 
The laurel, as he was a poet, for 
that was sacred to Apollo; the 
myrtle, as he was of a proper age. 
for lov^, for that was the plant 
of Venus; the try, as a reward 
of his learning. Hor. Od. i. i. 29. 

' -^octanim ederae pramia fhrntium. 

Ivy never sere, that is, never dry, 
never withered, being one of the 
evergreens. We have the word 
in Paradise Lost, x. 1071. where 
it was explained and justified by 
parallel instances from Spenser. 

1. The best poets impercepti- 
bly adopt phrases and formularies 
from the writings of their cop- 
temporaries or unmediate pre- 
decessors. An .Elegy on the 
death of the celebrated Countess 
of Pembroke, Sir Philip Sydney*s 
sister, begins thus. 

Yet once againc, my Muse 

See Songes and Sonnettes of Un- 
certain Auctours, added' to Sor^* 
rey's and Wyat's Poems. 
K 4 
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I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude. 
And with forc'd. fingers rude 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 
Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear, 



Yei cne4 more, has an allusion 
not merely to flome of Mflton's 
iotmer poems on similar occa- 
sions, but to his poeticsd com- 
positions in general, or rather to 
his last poem, which was Comus. 
He would say, '* I am again, in 
** the midst of other studies, un- 
" expectedly and unwillingly 
''called back to poetry, &c." 
Neither are the phmts here men* 
tioned^ as some have suspected, 
appropriated to el^;y. They are 
symbolical of general poetry. 
Theocritus, in a Epigram cifcai 
in the next note, dedicates mjrr- 
tles to Apollo. In the mean 
time, I would not exclude an- 
other probable implication: by 
plucking the berries and the 
leaves of laurel, myrtle, and ivy, 
he might intend to point out the 
pastoral or rural turn of his poem. 
T. Warton. 

2. Ye myrtlei brown.l Brown 
and bhck are classical epithets 
for the myrtle. Theocritus, Epig. 
1. S» 

Tut h MBAAM<»TAAAI AA<»NAI m, 
Itti0t$ Ilmmf. 

Ovid, Art Amator. lib. m. 690. 

Rof maris, et laari, nigraque myrtus 
olet. 

Horace contrasts the brown myr- 
tle with the green ivy, Od. I 
XXXV, 17. 

l^ta quod pubes cdcra virenti 
Gaudcaty j^iAUd magis atque myrto. 

2. -^mth itif never sere.^ A 
notion has prevailed, that this 
pastoral is written in the Dwic 



dialect, by which in English we 
are to understand an «ntiqaated 
style. But of the three or four 
words in Lycidas whidi even we 
now call obsolete, almost all are 
either used in Milton's other 
poems, dr were fiuniliar to read- 
ers and writers of verse in the 
year l6d8. The word sere, or 
dry, in the text, one of the meet 
uncommon of these words, oc- 
curs in P. L. b« X* 1071* And 
in our author's Psalms, ii. S7« T. 
Warton. 

S. J come to pluck your betrki 
hareh and crude,'] This beauti- 
fVil allusion to the unripe age of 
his friend, in which death shot' 
tered hii leavet before the mellonh' 
ing year, is not antique, I think, 
but of those secret graces of 
Spenser. See his Eclogue of Ja- 
nuary in the Shepherd*s Calen- 
dar* Tlie poet there says of 
himself under the name of Colin 
Clout, 
Also mj hutftil leaf b drv and aere. 
Kkhard$o». 

5. Shatter your leaves h^ore 
the mellowing year,'] So in P. L. 
b. X. 1066. 

'^MtUriug the graceful locka 
Of theae fair spr^iding treea. 

T. Warton. 

6. Bitter conttraint, and sad 
occasion dear,] So in Spenser, 
Faery Queen, b. i. cant. i. st 53. 

Love of yourtelfj the aaid, and dear 

constraint. 
Let roe not deep, but waste the 

weary night 
In secret anguish^ and unpftied phunt. 
Richardson. 
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Compels me to disturb your season cluet 
For Lycidas is dead, dead ete his {Kime, 
Young Lycidas, and bath not left hi^ peer: 
Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty ifaime. : 
He must not flo^t upon his wat'ry bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 



16 



10. Who would not sing for 
Ljfcidoi f ] Virgil, EcL x. 3, 

-^-Bcget ^ife cannina Oallo T 

He knew, in Milton's Manuscript 
it is he well knew. 

10. — Heknem 

Himeelftosing,&t.'] 
At Cambridge, Mr. King. was 
distinffiushed for his pie^, and 
T/pc^dsocy m polttB Iftemture. 
He has no inelegant copy of 
Latin iaiabics prefixed ta a Latin 
Coniedy called Senile Odium, 
acted at Queen s Coll^ Cam- 
bridge, by the youth of that so* 
ciety, and written by P. Hausted, 
C^tab. 1683. ISmo. From which 
I select these lines, as containing 
a judicious satire on die false 
taste, and the customary me- 
chanical or unnatural expedients, 
of the drama diat dien subsisted. 

Nod hie cothurni sanguine insonti 

nibeaf. 
Nee flagn Megserc fenea honrendum 

intonatit; 
Noverca nulla anTior Erebo ftirit; 
, Venena nuUa* prater iUa dulcia 
Amoris; atque his Tim abstulere 

noxiam 
Caaif lepoves* fmiociia festivitM, 
Mativa soaritas, pioba degantia. Sue, 

He also appeard with credit in 
the Cambridge Public Verses of 
his time. He has a copy of 
JLatin iambics, in the Anthologia 
on the King's Kecoveiy, Cantab. 
I63d. 4to. p. 45. Of Latin ele- 



giacs, in the Genethliacum Acad. 
Cantabrig. ibid. 1631. 4to. p. 39. 
Of Latin iambics in Hex Redux, 
ibid. 1633. 4to. p. 14. See also 
SYNOAIA, from Cambridge, 
ibid. 1637. 4to. Signai C. 3. I 
will not sa^ how fiir these per- 
formances justify Milton s pane- 
ffyric on his friend's poetry. T. 
Warton. 

11. --andhuUdikebftpthime.] 
A beautiful Latinism. Hor.Epist. 
i. iii. 24. 

^-seu condlt amabile carmen. 
De Arte poet. 436. 

.—^ii cannina owNJ^, 

11. Euripides says still more 
boldly, because more specificaUy, 
" A$!ias EnTprnzE." Suppl. v. 

997. Hurd. 

The lofty rhyme is " the lofly 
" verse.'* See P. L. b. i 16. T. 
Warton. 

12. He must not float upon his 
maiWy hier.'] So Johnson, in 
CynthiVs Revells, acted by the 
boys of Queen Elizabeth's Chapel, 
l^K), a. i. s. 2. 

— ^ing some mourning straine - 
Over hia wttris heartc* 

T. Warton. 

13. Unwept, and welter, &c.] 
Thus in our author's Epitaphium 
Damonis, v. 28. 

Itukploruio noQ commlnuere aepul* 
chro. 

T. Warton. 
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Without the meed of some melodious tear. 

Begin then, sisters of tl^ sacred well^ 15 

That froDi beneath the seat of Jove doth spring, 
Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string. 
Hence with denial vain, and coy (excuse. 
So may some gentle Muse 

With lucky words favour my destinM urn, ao 

And as he passes turn. 



14. Without the meed] With- 
out the reward. Spenser^ Faery 
Queen, b. ii. cant lii. st 10. 

-»but honour, virtue's meed. 
Doth bear the foirest flow*r in ho* 
noiunble seed. 

14* melodious tear J] For 

6ong, or plaintive elegiac strain, 
the cause of tears. Euripides in 
like manner, Suppl. v. 1128. 
'* IIm ittK^v«$ ^i^ ^iA#-— oAiif AsTirv." 
•' Where do you bear the tears of 
" the dead, i. e. the remains or 
** ashes of the dead, which occa- 
"sion oiup tears?" Or perhaps 
the passage is corrupt. See note 
on the place, edit. Markland. 
The same use of tears, however, 
occurs, ibid. v. 454. " /imc^im V 
" irifuS^tvvu* Hurd. 

The passage is undoubtedly 
corrupt; n«i is superfluous, and 
knars the context The late Ox« 
ford editor seems to have given 
the genuine reading, " Nm* imx^vm 
** <piV*f ^'W [v. 1 133.] T. War^ 
ton. 

15. Begin then, sisters of the 
sacred well. 

That from beneath the seat of 
Jove doth spring,] 
He means Hippocren^, a foun- 
tain consecrated to the Muses on 
mount Helicon, on the side of 
which was an altar of Heliconian 



Jupiter, as Hesiod says in the 
invocation for his poem on the 
generation of the Gods. 

tCs« n Ti^t m^vmif Mtsiim ^w^ ««BX«r> 

Begiirwe from the Musm ctfl) to lingy 

That haunt high Uelicoo, and the 
pure ipring, 

And altar of great Jove, with print- 
less feet 

Dancing surround—— 

Rich€trdson* 

18. Hence with denial vain, and 
coy excuse,] The epithet coy is 
at present restrained to Person. 
Anciently, it was more generally 
combined. Thus Drayton, 

Shepherd, these things an aU too oosf 

for me. 
Whose jouth is spent in joUitj and 

mirth. 

That is, '' This knoi(rledge b too 
"Aardformej&c." Eclogues, vii. 
Milton has the same uae of coy 
in the Apology for Smectymnuus. 
''Thus lie at the mercy of a 
'' coy flurting style, &c" Pr. W. 
i. 105. ed. 1738. T. Warton, 

21. And as he passes turn,] He 
for the muse seems extraordinary. 
See Mr. Jortin's note on ver. 973, 
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And bid &ir peace be to my sable ghroud. 
For we were nurst upon the sel&same hill. 
Fed the saiqe flock by fountain, shacfe, and rill. 

Together both, ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the mom, 
We drove a field, and both together heard 



25 



of Samson Ais^mistes, where this 
cbatige of the gender is consi- 
dered. 

SI. It ts probably a corrupt 
reading. The muse is feminine 
further on at ver. 58 and 59. 
And the mistake may have been 
caused by the concluding letter 
of the preceding word as being 
the same as the first of the word 
4he. E. 

2S. And bid] So altered in the 
Manuscript from To bid &c. 

23. For we were nurst &c.] 
This is assigned as a reason for 
what he had said befi>re^ 

Hence with denial vain, and coj ex- 
cuse. 

25. Together both, &c.] Here 
a new paragraph begins in the 
edition of 1645, and in all that 
followed. But in Uie edition of 
1638, the whole context is thus 
pointed and arranged. 

For we were nurst upon the self- 
same hill. 

Fed the same flock, by fountain, 
shade, and rill ; 

Together both, ere the high lawns 
appear'd, Stc. 

T. Wartm. 

25. Probably the new para* 
graph should begin at ver. 83. 
" For we &a" E. 

26. — <Ae opening eyelids of the 
mom^'] This personizing every 
thing that is the subject of ima- 
gination is a great part of the 
4neritof aodent poetry. The 



present place is fhmi Job, the 
most poetical of all books. Job 
cursM the day in which he was 
bom. Let the stars of the twiHghi' 
thereof be dark, lei it look for 
light but have none, neither let U 
see the dawning of the day. The 
Hebrew (that \filton always fol- 
lows) hath neither let it see the 
eyelids of the morning, iii. 9* 
Richardson, 

The opening eyelids was al« 
tered in the Manuscript from the 
glimmering eyelids, 

26. Perhaps from Thomas Mid^ 
dleton's Game at Chesse, an old 
forgotten play^ published about 
the end of the reign of James the 
First, 1685. 

—Like a pearl» 
Dropp'd from the optning eyeHdt ef 

th» mom 
Upon the bashAil rose. 

Shakespeare lias ^ the morning's 
*' eye,*' Rom. and Jul. act iii. s. 5. 
Again, act ii. s. 3. 

The grey-eyed mom smiles on the 
frowning night. 

T.VFarton. 

27. ''We continued together 
** till noon, and from thrice, ^c* 
The ^y-fly is called by the na- 
turalists, the gray-Jly or trumpet*' 
fly. Here we nave Milton's horn, 
and sultry horn is the sharp hum 
of this insect at noon* or the hot« 
test part of the day. But by some 
this nas been thought t he chaffer » 
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commonly known by the name 
f^ the eoekochaflisr nr doivfly. 
These in the hot summer months 
lie quiet all the day feeding upon 
the leaves of the oaks a^ wO* 
lows, but about sunset fly about 
with just such a sort of noise as 
answers the poet*8 description. 
The author could not possibly 
have chosen a circumstance more 
proper and natural for a shep- 
nerd to describe a summer*s event- 
ing by^ nor have expressed it in 
a more poetical manner. Thyer. 
Shakespeare has an image of 
the same kind in his Macbeth^ 
bul he has e^Lpressed it with 
greater horror suitable to the 
occasion, act iii. s. 3» 



What time the gray-flyi winds her sukry horn, 
Battening our flocks wkh the fresh dews of nig^t. 
Oft till the star that rose/ at evening, bright^ so 

which begins its flight in the 
evening. T. Wariom 

27. TVe drove ^eld,'\ That is, 
" we drove our nocks afield/* I 
mention this, ttiat Gray's echo 
of the naseage in the Churd^ 
yard Sl^^i yet with anether 
ipeaniqg, may not mislead many 
oareless readers. 

How joyooB did ther drive Ihe tettfn 
afield. 

See the note, P. R. ii. S6S. on 
Stilton's delight in painting the 
beauties of the morning. In the 
Apologyfor Smectymnuus he de- 
clares^ ''Those morning haunts 
'' are where they shoiud be, at 
^horae: not sleeping or con- 
** cocdnff the surfeiU of an irre- 
** gular feast, but up and stblring, 
^ m winter often before the 
** sound of any bell awakens 
** men to labour or devotion ; in 
'' summer, as oft as the bitd that 
** first rouses,. or not mv^ tar- 
^•dier, to read good authors, 
''&c" Prose Works, i. iqp. In 
L'Allegro, one of the fint de- 
lights of his cheerful man, is t6 
bear the '' Urk begin het flight" 
His Uwely larukcape.of Eden al- 
ways wears its most attractive 
chattns at sun-rising. In the 
{Uresent instance, he more par- 
ticularly alludes to ^e stated 
eaifiy h<»urs of a ooUegiate Ufe, 
which he shared^ dn ihe mlf-eame 
hill, irith his ftiend Lycidas at 
Cambridge. T. Warion. 
. 28. What Ume the gray-'fy 
wmde het sutiry ibm,] By the 
^W:^ Ml this place is meant no 
doubt a brownish kind of beetle 
powdered with a litde white. 



''-ere to black Hecate'f summons 
The shaid^bom beetls with UsdvoiMjf 

hums 
Hath rung nighl^s yswbing peal, &c. 

. 29. Battening our fioeks with 
the fresh dews ^ night,] To battem 
is both neutral and active, to 
^roii; or to ma/ce fat llien^tial 
IS most common. Shakespeare^ 
Uaml. act iii. s. 4. 

Could you 00 this fair mountain 

leave to feed. 
And batten on this moor ? 

And Drayton, EcL ix. vol. iv. ut 
supr. p. 1431. 

Their baiteiting Jhekt on grassie leas 
to hold. 

Milton had this line in his e3re. 
BatfuU, that is pleniiful, is a 
frequent epithet in Drayton* 
especially in his Polyolbion. 
r. rVarton. 

30. OJl m ihe sUr &a] These 
two lines were thus in the Manu- 
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Tow^ard heaven's descent hadslopM Im wesfc^riog wha$L 
Mean while the rural ditties WMe not Initte, 
Tempered to th' oaten flute. 
Rough Satyrs danc-d, and Fauna with dovea heel 
From the glad sound would not be absent long, 55 
And old Damsetas lovM to hear our song. 

But O ihe heavy change, now thou, art gone, . 
Now thou art gone, and never must return I 
Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods^ attd desert caves 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine- overgrown,. 40 



script before Milton altered 
them^ 

Oft UU the a^n-ttar bright 
'PowuPd b0wr V« 4)MMOt hft4 tlopM 
his hurmUh'd wheel. 

31. — ^ mesVring wheeC^ 
Ihttwing towAid toe weft. 
Chaucer, Trmlua and Creseide, 
WxL Yer. 905. 

t he tonne 
Gan wcMtrin fast, and doniiward for 
to wrie. 

SI.] And Spenser has to west. 
F. Q. V. Introd. 8. 

And twice hath risen where he now 

doth wut 
And apsylfil twiot wher« he ought rist 

aright. 

T. Warton. 

Bo^hlusirTMetr.!^ -^ ^^t SS' JT^S ^^^ 
G^^C'^Sl!^^^ Cambridge, and was aRerwards 

^mchardiim. Bishop oT Cork and Ross in Ire- 
land. 

39. Thee^ Shepherd, thee the 
woods, &C.] This line was thus 



To th' waters &U thefar tunes tUten^tr 

.rfgtiw 

So P. L. vii. 598. 

Trnitptf^d soft tunings. 

r. fVartOH. 

34. Rot^h Satyrs dtme'ds ai^ 
Fauns &e.J Virg. Ed vi. ^7* 

Turn vero in numeruny Paunosque 

ferasqne ^ideres 
Ludete— — 

Mr. Thyer adds another instance. 

Ye syhraos, Faon^ «nd Satjrs, thai 

emong 
These thickets oft have dauncM after 

his pipe ; &c. 

Past Ed. on the death of Sir P. 
Sidney. 
36. Jnd old Damcetas lov'd i9 



So Phineas Fletdief, a popular 
author m Milton's days^ PurpL 
Id. c ix. St 3. 

Tempering their sweetest notes unto 
thy lay. 

And again, Poetifall Misee]* 
Caaab. l63a p. 5X ^tenser alsp 
has, thirds. 



givQA in the edition of 1638. 

Thee shepherds, thee the wpods, and 
desert cav^ 

T. fVarton. 

40. With wild thyme, and the 
gadding vine o'ergirown,^ TuOj, 
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Ami aH iheir echoes mourn. 

The willows, and Ae hazel copses grepn. 

Shall now no more be seen. 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 

As killing as the canker to the rose, 45 

Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that graze. 

Or frost to flowers, that their gay wardrobe wear. 

When first the white-thorn blows; 

Such Lycidas, thy los^ to shepherds* ear. 

Where weie ye,, nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
ClosM o^er the head of your lov d Lycidas ? 51 

For neither were ye playing on the steep, 



in a beautiful description of the 
growth i»f the vine, says, diat it 
spreads itself abroad " multiplici 
" lapsu et erratico." De Senect 
a, XV. T. Warton. 

45. As killing as ike canker to 
the rose,'] Shdcespeare is fond 
of this image, and, from his very 
frequent repetitions of it^ seems 
to have suggested it to Milton. 
T. Warton. 

47. Or froH to fiomre, thai 
their gay toardrobe wearj Milton 
had &r8t written, thdr gay buttons 
tvear^ but corrected it in the 
Manuscript. 

50. Where^ were ye, Nymvhs, 
&c] He imitates Viigil, Eel. x. 
9- 

Quae nemora, aut qui voi saltus 

habuere pnells 
Naiades* indigno cum GaHus amora 

periret? 
Nam Deque Parnasid vobis juga, 

nam neque Pindi 
Ulla inoram fecere, neque Aonia 

Aganippe. 

as Virgil had before imitated 
Theocntus, Idyl. i. 66. 

Xlf «r«»' m^* ntf ium Amffn ir»»ir«f 






50. But see also l^penser*^ 
Astrophelt St. 92. *r 

Ah where were ye the while hii 
fhepherd pearea, &c 

T. Warton. 

52. — ^<A« steepy 

Where yomr old Bards^ the 
famous Druids, lie^ &&] 
Mr. Ridiardson's conjecture upon 
this passage, I think, is the best 
I have seen, that this steep, 
where the Druids Ue, iB n. pkoe 
called Kerig y Druidion in the 
mountains of Denbighshire, or 
Druidu stoaee, because of the 
stonechests or coffins, and other 
monuments there in abundance, 
supposed to have been of the 
Druids. See Camden. Mona 
is the isle of Anglesey, or the 
shady island as it was called by 
the ancient Britons. And Deva 
h the river Dee, the meaning of 
which wcvd Deoa is by some 
supposed to be divine waier. 
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Where your old Bards, the femous Druids, lie. 

Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high. 

Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard stream: 



55 



See €amden*0 Cheshire. And 
for the same reason that it is 
here called wizard stream, it has 
the name of ancient hallofc*d Dee 
in our author's Vacation Exercise; 
and Spenser thus introduces it 
among his rivers. Faery Queen» 
b. iv. cant 11. st. S9. 

—And Dee, whkh Britons long 

ygono 
Did caU dkving, that doth by Chester 

tend. 

And Drayton in hb Polyolbion, 
Songx. 

A brooks it wos, siippos'd much 

bus'ness to hare seen. 
Which had an ancient bound *twixt 

Wales and England been. 
And noted was by both to be an 

omUumtJIoodt 
That changing of his foards, the 

future ill or good 
Of either country told, of either*s 

war or peace. 
The sickness or the heafth, the dearth 

or the increase dec 

These places all look toward 
Ireland, and were fiunous for 
the residence of the Bards and 
Druids, who are distinguished 
by most authors, but Milton 
speaks of them as the same, and 
probably as priests they were 
Druids, and as poets they were 
Bards, Var Ccesar, who has 
givra U9 the best and most 
authentic account of the ancient 
Druids, says, that among other 
things they learn a great number 
of verses. Magnum ibi nume- 
rum versuum ediscere dicuntur. 
Be Bel. Gall. lib. vL c 13. 

54. Nor on the shaggy top of 
Mona high,] In Drajrton's Poly- 
<dbion, Mona is introduced re* 



citing her own history; where 
she mentions her thick and dark 
groves as the fitvourite residence 
of the Druids. 



Sometimes within mj 
many an ancieni wood. 

Whose often-twined tope great Phe* 
bus flres withstood. 

The fearlesse British priests, under 
ao aged oake, he* 

Where, says Sdden.^the Bindsh 
'' Druids tooke this isle of An- 
" glesey, then well-Stored widi 
''thicke woods and religious 
" groYes, in so much that it was 
''Uien called Inis doiril. The 
** dark isle, for theur dnefe resi- 
"dence, SlcJ* s. ix. vol liL p. 
857, 839. Here are Milton's au- 
thorities. For the Druid-sepul- 
chres^ at Kerig y Drwdion, he 
considted Camden. T. Warttm. 
54. — thaggy top'} So P. L. 
vi. 645. The angels uplift the 
hiUs, 

— Bj their 9hmggy topt. 

T. fFarUm. 

65. Nor yet mhere Deva spreads 
her wizard stream :"] In Spenser, 
the river Dee is the haunt of 
magicians. Faery Queen, i. ix. 4. 
The Dee has been made the 
scene of a variety of ancient 
British traditions. The ci^ of 
Chester was called by the Bntons 
the Fortress upon Dee; which 
was feigned to nave been founded 
by the giant Leon, and to have 
been the place of King Arthur's 
magnificent coronation. 

But there is another and per- 
haps a better reason,, why De^a's 
is a wizard stream. In Drayton, 
this river is styled the hallowed. 
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Aye me! I fiddly dream 

Had ye been there, for what could that have done? 



and the holy, and the ominous 
Jlood, Polyolb. s. x. vol. iii. p. 
$48. •. bu ToL lii. p. 287' •• iv-' 
vol. ii. p. 731. Again, *' hohf 
'« Dee/' Heroieell %i8t vol. i. 
p. 293* And in his Ideas, vol. 

IV. D. 1271* And Browne, in 
his Britannia's Pastorals, b. ii. s. 

V. p. 117. edit. I6l6. 

Never more let holy Dee 
Ore other rivers brave, &q* 

Much soperstition wis founded 
on the circumstance of its being 
the ancient boundary between 
EnglsBd and Wales: see I>riiy<* 
tom 8. lu See idso s. iil vol. ii. 
p, 711. 9. %iu vol. iii. p. 901. 
But in the El^veath Soi^p, Dray* 
ton calls the Weever, a river of 
- Cheshire, *• The istord river," 
and inunediatety sul^oins, that 
ia prophetkk Skill it vies with 
the I>ee, $. xi. vol ill p. 861. 
Here we aeefn to have the ort^n 
and the precise meaoiog of Mil- 
ton's appellation. In Comus, 
Wizard also signifies a Diviner 
where it is applied to Proteus, 
V. 872. 
Bj the Carpathian xvixar4*« hook. 

Jililton appears to have taken 
a particular pleasure in mention- 
ing this venerable river. In the 
beginning of his first Elegy, he 
aUnost goes out of his way to 
mcify his friend's residence on 
the banks of the Dee; whidi he 
describes with the picturesque 
and real circumatance ci its 
tumbling headlong over rodcs 
and precipices into the Irish sea. 
EL 11. 

-^Ocoidna Dewte Cetfrentii ab ora, 
Veigiviuin prooo qoa petit amne 
aalam. 



But to return to the text im- 
mediately before us. In the 
midst of Ais wild iiiiaffery, the 
tombs of the Druids, dispersed 
over the solitary mountains of 
Daibigltthire, the shaggy sum- 
mits ci Mona, and tl^ wiiard 
waters of Deva, Milton was hi 
his fiivourite track of poe^. He 
delighted in the old British tra- 
ditions and fisibulous historiee* 
But his imagination seems to 
have been m some measure 
warmed, and perhaps durected 
to these c^jects, by reading Dfay- 
ton; who in tne Ninth and 
Tenth Songs of his Pdyolbipn 
has very copioijisly enlarig^, and 
almost at one view, on tms scen- 
ery. It is, however, with great 
fbrce and felicitv of fbncy, that 
Milton, in transferring the clas- 
sical seats of the Muses to Bri- 
tain, has substituted places of the 
most romantic kind, inhabited 
by Druids, and consecrated by 
the visions of British burds. Ana 
it has been justly remarked, how 
coldly and unpoetically Pope, in 
his very correct pastorals, has on 
the same occasion seleeted only 
the fair JUldt of lais, and the 
fifmdin^ vales of Cam. 

But at the same time there is 
an immediate propriety in the 
substitntbn of these plaoes. Thev 
aie in tfie vicinity of die Irish 
seas, where Lyddas was sinp- 
wrecked. It is thus Theocritus 
asks the Njrmphs, how it came 
to pass, that when Daphnis died, 
th^ were not in me delfcious 
vales of Peneus, or on the banks 
of the great torrent Anapus, the 
saered water of Acis, or on the 
summits of mount Etna: because 
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What could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore, 

The Muse herself for her inchanting son, 

Whom universal nature did lament, 69 

When by the rout that made the hideous roar, 

His goary visage down the stream was sent, 



iQ these were the haunts or the 
habitation of the shepherd Daph- 
nis. These rivers and rocks have 
a real connection with the poet's 
subject. 7*. Warim. 
56. Aye me I I fondly dream 
Had ye been there, far what 
could thai have done f] 
We have here followed the point- 
ing of Milton*8 manascrii>t in 
preference to all the editions: 
and the meaning plainly is^ I 
imdly dream of your having 
been there, for what would that 
have signified? Mr. Tbyer con- 
iectured that the passage should 
be so pointed, ana Milton has so 
pointed it> though he does not 
often observe the stops in his 
Manuscript. Mr. Jordn likewise 
perceived this to be the sense; 
and asks whether this transpo- 
sition would not be better than 
the common reading. 

Had ye been there— Aye me, I fondly 

dream 
For what could that have done? 
What could the Muse &c. 

56. Perhaps the passage may 
be understood thui, '' I fondly 
" dream of your assistance if ye 
" had been Ihere, for what could 
"yotir presence have availed? 
'' What could the Muse herself, 
" &c." 

The printed copies of 1638, 
1645, and 1673, have it. 

Aye me, I fondly dream ! 
Had ye been there — ^for what ^Id 
that have done? 

VOL IV, 



And the two last of these editions 
were printed under Milton's eye. 
Hence Mr. Warton reads. 

Aye roe ! I fondly dream ! 
Had ye been there, &c. 

and he thus explains the pas- 
sage, '' Ah me ! I am fondly 
*' dreaming ! I will suppose you 
" had been there — but why should 
" I suppose it^ for what would 
"that have availed ?•• The words 
in Italics supplying the ellipsis. 
E. 

58. What amU the Muse 8lc] 
Milton had first written thus. 

What could the golden hairM Calliope 

For her inchanting son ! 

When she beheld (the Gods far*alghted 

be) 
His goary scalp roll down the Thra-. 

cian lee : 

but in his Manuscript he altered 
these lines with judgment And 
afterwards his goary visage was 
a correction from his divine visage. 
58. P. L. vii. 37. Of Orpheus 
torn in pieces by the Bacchana^ 
lians. 

—Nor could the Muae defend 
Her son. 

And his murderers are called 
" that wild rout,"' v. 34. Calliope 
was the mother of Orpheus. 
Lycidas, as a poet, ia here tacitlv 
compared with Orpheus. T. 
Warton. 

60. ^^Unvversdl nature."] So 
" universal Pan," P. L. iv. 266. 
T. Warton. 
L 
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Down the swift Hebroa to the Lesbian shore ? 

Alas ! what boots it with incesssmt care 
To tend the homely slighted shepherd's trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse ? 
Were it not better done as others use. 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Neaera's hair ? 
Fame is the spur that the clear spi'rit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 



65 



7(y 



6s. Down the swift Hebrus to 
the Lesbian shore,'] In calling 
Hebrus swifi, Milton, who is 
avaricious of classical authority, 
fll^ears to have followed a verse 
in the iEneid, i. 321. 

'^VoUtCftmque fuga praevertitor He- 
bram. 

But Milton was misled by a 
wrong, although a very ancient, 
reading. Even Servius blames 
his author for attributing this 
epithet to Hebrus, '' Nam quietis- 
" simits est, etiam cum per hye- 
'* mem crescit*' [See Burmaa's 
Virgil, vol. i. p. 95. col. i. edit 
1746. 4to.] Besides, what was 
the merit of the amacon huntress 
Harpalyce to outstrip a river, 
even if uncommonly rapid ? The 
genuine reading might have been 
Eurum, as Rutgersius proposed. 

— Volucrcmque fuga prosvertitur Eu* 
rum* 

T. Warton. 

66. And strictly meditate the 
thankless Mtuefl Meditate the 
Muse, Virg. Eci. i. 2. Musam 
meditaris. The thankless Muse, 
that earns no thanks, is not 
thanked by the ungrateful world : 
as ingratus in I^atin is used in a 
piassive as well as active signifi- 
cation. Sallust, Cat xxxviii. 



otium ingrato labori pnetulerat 
Virg. Mn. vil 425. 

I nunc, ingratit offer te, irrise, pen- 
cils. 

68. To sport with AmarylUs in 
the thade, 

Or with the tangles of Nearas 
hair?] 
AmaryUis, a country lass in The- 
ocritus and Virgil. Neara, M- 
gon's mistress m Virgil's third 
Eclogue. Peck. 

But Mr. Warton shews, that iff 
all probability Milton is here 
glancing at Buchanan, whose ad« 
dresses to AmaryUis and Neara 
were well known at the time. 
See note at ^ end of the ElegieSk 
E. 

6q, Or with the tangles &c.] 
So corrected in the Manuscript 
from Hid in the tangles &c. 

70. Fame is the spur &c] The 
reader may see the same send* 
ment inlarged upon in the Para* 
disc Reg2uned, iii fid* and con- 
firmed in the notes by numerous 
quotations from the heathen phi* 
losophers. 

71. That last infirmUf of noble 
mind.] Abate Grillo, in his Leir 
tere, has called " questa sete di 
" fama et gloria, ordinaria infir- 
" mita degli anlmi generosi** 
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To scorn delights, and live laborious days ; ' - 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze. 
Comes the blind Fury with th* abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin spun Ufe. But not the praise, 
Pbcebus replied, and touchM my trembling ears ; 



75 



lib. ii. p. 210. ed. Ven. 1604. 

Bowie, , 

Plato. And Tacitus, Hist. iv. 5, 
" etiam sapientibus cupido glorias 
''novissima exuitur." S^ th^ 
note on P. R. iii. 47* JorHn. 

73. But the fair guerdon\ Prize, 
reward, recompense. A word 
from the FrencD^ often used by 
OUT old writMB, and particularly 
Spenser. Faery Queen^ b. i. 
cant. vii. st 15. 

To gain so goodly guerdon* 

Cant. X. St 69. 
That ^ry doet to them for guerdon 
gIWt» 

74. And think to hurst out into 
sudden blaze,'] He is speaking 
of fame* So in P. R. iii. 47. 

For wtiat is glory but the Uaze qf 
Jatne^ 9tc» 

T. Warton. 

75. Comes the blind Fury &c.] 
Of die three fatal sisters^ the 
first prepared the flax upon the 
distaff, toe stamen of human life ; 
the second spun it; and the 
third cut it on with her shears^ 
when the destined hour was 
come. These were distinct from 
the Furies, but Milton cadis the 
last a blind Fury in his indigna- 
tion for h^r cutting his friend's 
thread of life untimely and un- 
deserved. Richardson* 



Milton here has made the Pates 
the same with the Fnries; whidi 
is not quite destitute of autibo- 
rity , fiir so Orpheusin his hymm, 
two of which arer addre^sod Ip 
these Goddesses, styles them, 

kXkm 0UU fim^ tptHt1( wmpi ir$k»f»$^ 

Sympson. 

In Shakespeare are the shears 
of Destiny, with naore propriety. 
K. John, a. iv. s. 2. 

Thinlc you I bear the theart ofdetiinyf 

Milton, however, ddfes not here 
confound the Fates and the 
Furies. He only calls D^ny 
a Fury. In Spenser, we hav^ 
blind Fury. Ruins of Rome, St. 
xxiv. 

If the hUnde Furie which warret 
breedeth oft* 

And in Sackville*8 Gordobuck«> 
a. V. 8. 3. 

O Jove, how are these peoples hearte 

ahus'd. 
And what blind Fury headlong <;arru|p 

them? 

See Observations on Spenser's 
Faery Queen, vol. ii. p. 255. 
edit 2. T WarUm. 

77* Phoebus replied, and Umch*d 
my tremhUng earsf} Virgil, Eel. 
vi. 3. 

-.-Cynthiua aurem, 
Vellit et admonuit. 

L 2 
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Fame itr no plant that grows on mortal soil. 

Nor in the glist'ring foil 

Set off to th' world, nor in broad rumour lies, 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 

And perfect witness of all-judging Jove ; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much feme in heaven expect thy meed. 

O fountain Arethuse, and thou honoured flood, 
Smooth-sliding Mincius, crownM with vocal reeds, 
That strain I heard was of a higher mood : 
But now n^y oat proceeds. 
And listen^ to the herald of the sea 



so 



85 



79' ^0^ M» ^he glist*ring foU] 
Spenser, Faery Queen, d* iv. 
cant V. 8t 15. 

As guileAil goldsmith that by secret 

skiU 
With golden fitt doth finely over- 

tpread 
Some baser metal, &c« 

S5, OJbuntam Arethuse, &c.] 
Now Phoebus, whose stram was 
of a higher mood, has done 
speaking, be inrokes the/oun- 
iain Arethuse of Sicily the country 
o£ Theocritus, and Mincius, ^e 
river of Mantua, Virgil's country, 
whidi riyer he cdls honoured 
flood to shew his respect to that 
poet, and describes much in the 
same manner as Virgil himself 
has done, Georg. iii. 14. 

— tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 
Mincius, ct tenera praetexit arundine 
ripas. 

It was the more necessary for 
him to call to mind these two 
famous pastoral poets, as now 
his own ocUen pipe proceeds, 

85. In givinff Arethusa the 
distinctive appdlation of Foun- 



tain, Milton closely and learnedly 
attends to the ancient Gre^ 
writers. See more particularly 
the scholiast on Theocritus, 
Idyll, i. 117* And Servius on 
Virgil, iEn. iii. 694>. Ed. x. 4. 
Homer says, Odyss. xiii. 408. 
£«■! Tf KPHNH A^flstMn. Compare 
Hesychius, and his annotators, y. 
KOPAKOS, AAOEIOS APEeOT- 
SA« And Stephanus Byzant 
Berkel. p. l62. 7. Warton. 
85. — and thou honoured Jlood, 
Smooth'sUding MinciuSt 
It was at first, 

a nd thou smooth flood, 
Sqft'diding Mincius ; 

and then smooth was altered to 
famed, and then to honoured in 
the Manuscript; as soft-sliding 
was to smooth-sUding. 

89 — the herald ^ the s eo &c.] 
Triton. Hippotades, iBolus the 
son of Hippotas, called sage 
from foreknowing the weather. 
Panope, a sea-njrmph : the w(»d 
itself signifies that pure calm 
and tranquillity that giyes an 
unbounded prospect oyer the 
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That came m Neptune's plea ; 90 

He ask'd the waves, and askM the felon winds. 

What bard mishap hath doomM this gentle swain ? 

And questioned every gust of rugged wings 

That blows from off each beaked promontory; 

They knew not of his story, 95 

And sage Hippotades their answer brings, 

That not a blast was from his dungeon stray'd. 

The air was calm, and on the level brine 

Sleek Panope with all her sisters playM* 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark 100 

Built in th' eclipse, and rigged with curses daric. 



smooth and level brine; there- 
fore $leek Panope. Richardson. 

94. ---each beaked promontory ;] 
Drayton has " The utmost end 
" of Comwairs furrowing beak.'* 
Polyolb. 8. i. vol ii. p. 657. 
T. JVarion. 

101. BuUt in th* eclipse, &c.] 
Horace speaks much in the same 
spirit concerning the tree by 
whose fall he was in danger of 
being killed. Od« ii. xiii. 1. 

lUe et neliuto te poeuit die &c. 
And 80 of a ship, Epod. x. 1. 

Mala soluta navis exit alite. 

And the misfortune is ascribed 
to the ship according to the Latin 
inscription at the b^^inninff of 
die poem, — navi in scopmum 
allisa, et rimiB et ictu fiidscente. 

101 . Although Horace has two 
passages simil^ to this, yet how 
much more poetical and striking 
h the imagery of Milton^ that 
the ship was hwlt in the ecUpse, 
and r^ged wUh curses.. Dr. J. 
Warton. 

Evidently with a view to the 



enchantments in Madbetb^ a. ivr 
8. 1. 

— Slipeofyew 
SUver*!! in the moon's eellpK. 

Again, in the same incantation. 

Root of hemlock digg'd i' th' darh 

The shipwreck was occasioned 
not by a storm, but the bad con- 
dition of the ship, unfit for so 
dangerous a navigation. T, War* 
ion, 

101. Mr. Warton adds, that 
'• the ship, a very crasy vessel, 
'^ struck on a rock, and suddenly 
'« sunk to the bottom with ou 
''that were on board, not one 
''escaping." A more correct 
account of this disaster, ^ven 
by Hg^, who in l694 published 
a Latin translation oTLyddas, 
infcvms us, that several escaped 
in the boat from the sinking 
vessel; but that Mr. King and 
some others, fatally unmoved 
by the importunities of their 
associates, continued on board 
and perished. Dr. Symmanip 
Life of Milion, p. 108. 

l3 
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'JDhat sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 

Next CamuS| reYerend sire, went footing slow, 
His mantle hairy, and. his bonnet sedge, 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 105 

Like to that sanguine flower tnscribM with woe. 
Ah! Who hath reft (quoth he) my dearest pledge? 



103. Nexi. Camus, reverend 
sire, &c.] The river Cam is fitly 
introduced upon this occaaon, 
and is called reverend sire, as 
both Mr. King and Milton were 
educated at Cambridge j and is 
described according to the nature 
of that river. Went footing slow, 
as it is a gentle winmng stream, 
according to Camden^ who says 
the British word Cam signifies 
crooked. It abounds too with 
reeds and sedge, finr which 
reason ^t« mantle is hairy, and 
his bopnet sedget which as a tes- 
timony of bis grief and mourning 
was innfroughU fvith figures dim, 
and on the edge like to a hyacinth, 
that sanguine flower, as it sprung 
according to the poets from tihe 
blood of the boy HyadnUius or 
of Ajax, inscribed with noe as the 
leaves were imagined to be 
marked with the mournful let- 
ters A» At, For these particulars, 
you may consult the poets, and 
especially Ovid, Met. x. 210. 

Eoce cnior, qui fusus humi tignate- 

rat herbiuD, 
Desinitesse cruor; Tyrioque niten- 

ti6r ottro 
Fiot oritur, fonnamque capit, quam 

lilia, ti noa 
Purpureut color huic, argentena wset 

inUlia. 
Non satis lioe Phoebo est; is cnim 

Aiit auctor honoris ; 
Ipse suos gemltus foliis inscribit ; ct 

Ai Ai 
^ Floa habet I'nscriptum ; funestaque 

litters ducta Cbt. 



105. Inwroughi with figures 
i^,"] In the Manuscript it was 
$rst written ScrawVd o'er: In- 
wrought is the marginal reading 
there. 

105. -/^ref dim,] Alluding 

to the fabulous traditions of the 
Ugh antiquity of Cambridge. 
But how Cam was distinguished 
by a haixy mantle from other 
rivers, I know not. Warhurton. 

It is very probable, that the 
hairy mantle, being joined with 
the sedge-bcnnet, may mean his 
ruslw or reedy banks. See Notes 
on £1. L 89. It wouM be diffi- 
cult to ascertain the meaning of 
jfigures ditn. Perhaps the poet 
himself had no very clear or 
determinate idea: but, in ob- 
scure and mysterious expres- 
sions, leaves something to be 
supplied or explained by the 
reader's imagination. T. War* 
ton, 

107. M! Who hath reft, quoth 
he, my dearest pledge ?] Mr. Bowie 
compares this line with one in 
the Rime spirituali of Angelo 
Grillo, fol. 7. a. It is a part of 
the Virgin's lamentation on the 
Passion of Christ. 

Dehy disae, ove ne val mio caro 
pegno? 

" Alas, quoth she, where goest 
" thou, my dear pledge ?" And he 
cites also Spenser's Daphnaida, 
where the subject is the same. 
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Last came^ aod last did go. 

The pilot of the Galilean lake. 

Two massy keys he bove of metals twain, no 

(The golden opes, the ircm shuts amain,) 

tie shook his miter'd locks, and stem bespake. 

How well could I have spared Sx thee, young swain. 

Enow of such as for their bellies sake 



And reft from me my sweet com- 

paniooy 
And r^ from me my love» my life, 

my hart. 

T. Warton. 

107. — my dearest pledge ?] My 
dearest child, as children were 
simply called by the Latins 
pignora, pledges. Rkhardson. 

109. The piht of the GalUean 
lake, &c.] Mihxm finely raises 
the character of St. Peter by 
making him the pilot of the lake 
of Genesareth in Galilee. See 
how artfully he takes this hint 
from Luke v. The two keys {which 
he hath likewise painted poeti- 
cally) Christ himself gave him. 
Matt xvi. 19. But the mitre, 
which has so fine an effect in this 
picture, Milton would not have 
^owed him a ver^ few years 
afterwards. See his treatise of 
PrelaticalEpiscopaqr. Richardson. 
It seems somewhat extraordi- 
nary to introduce St Peter after 
Apollo, Triton, &c. a Chri^an 
bishop amonff heathen deities ; 
but here Milton's imagination 
Was dazsled, his taste corrupted, 
icttd his judgment perverted by 
reading the Italian poets. 

110. The golden opes^'] Saint 
Peter's two keys in the Gospel, 
seem to have supplied modem 
poetry with the allegoric ma- 
chinery of two keys, which are 
variously used. See Dante*s In- 
ferno, cant xiii. and c. xxvii. 



And hence perhaps the two 
keys, although with a different 
application, which Nature, in 
Gray 8 Ode on the Power of Poe- 
try, presents to the infant Shaken 
speare. In Comus, an admired 
poetical image was perhaps sug- 
gested by Saint Peter's golden 
key, V. 13. Where he mentions 

——That golden key 
Thai opes the palace of eternity. 

T. Warton. 

1 12. He shook his miter d locks,] 
It is much that this inveterate 
enemy of prelacy would allow 
Peter to be a bishop. But the 
whole circumstance is taken from 
the Italian satirists. Besides I 
suppose he thought it sharpened 
his satire to have ihe prelacy 
condemned by one of their own 
order. Wariurion. 

King was intended for the 
church. T. Warton. 

114. Enow of such &c.] Ai 
Milton has frequently imitated 
his master Spenser in this poem, 
so in this place particularly he 
has had an eye to Spenser s in- 
vectives against the corruptions 
of the clergy in his fiflh, seventh, 
and ninth Eclogues. 

114. Thus in P. L. b. iv. 193. 

So clomb this Brst grand theif into 
God'sfold: 
- So since into his church lewd hiri- 
lingi climb. 

Where lewd signifies ignorant. 
L 4 
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Creep, and intrude, and dimb into the fold? 115 

Of oAer care they little iwk^ning make. 

Than how to scramble at the shearer^s feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest; 

Blind mouths ! that scarce themselves know how to hold 

A sheep-hook, or have learnM ought else the least 120 

That to the feithful herdsman's art belongs ! 

What recks it them ! What need they ? They are sped ; 

And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 



Even after the dissolution of the 
hierarchy, he held this opinion. 
Jn his sixteenth Sonnet, "written 
1652» he supplicates Cromwell, 

—To save free conscience from the 

paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose Gotpd is 
their m .v. 

During the usurpation, he pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled '' The 
*' likeliest means to remove 
*' Hirelingg out of the church/* 
against the revenues transibrred 
from the old ecclesiastic esta- 
blishment to the presbyterian 
ministers. See also nis book of 
Reformation in England, Prose 
Works, vol. i. 28. T. Warton. 

119* Blind mouths! that scarce 
themselves know how to hold 

A sheep-hook^ &c.] 
See instances of the like con- 
struction in Paradise Lost, v. 71 1, 
and the note there. I will here 
add another from Horace, Sat. ii. 
ii. SQ. 

Porrectum magno magnum tpectar$ 

catino 
Vellem, ait Harpyils gula digna ra* 

pacibus. 

120. A sheep-hook,] In the 
tract on the Reformation he says, 
•'Let him advise how he can re-- 
* ' ject the pastorfy rod and skeep- 
" Aowfc<tf Christ." Pr. W. vol. i. 



15. Wickliffe*8 pamphlets are 
full of this pastoral allusion. T. 
Warton. 

191. That to the faithful herd" 
man's art belongs I"} Peck would 
read shepherd, because a kerdmam 
does not keep sheep. But herdman 
(not herdsman) has a general 
sense in our old writers; and 
oftwi occurs in Sydney's Ar- 
cadia, a book well known to 
Milton. In our old Pastorals, 
heard'groome sometimes occurs 
for shepherd. T. Warton. 

122. See note on Comua, 404. 
He might here use reck as a pas* 
toral word occurring in Spen- 
ser's Kalendar, Decemb. *' What 
" recked I of wintry age's waste.** 
T. Warton. 

123. And when they list, thexr 
lean and flashy songs 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of 
wretched straw i] 
No sound of words can be more 
expresMve of the sense: and how 
finely has be imitated, or rather 
improved, that passage in Vii^rO 1 
£cl. iii. 26. 

— — iWni iu in triviis, indocte, solebai 
StudcRti miserum stipula di^perdcre 
c&rmen? 

I remember not to have seen the 
word scrannel in any other au- 
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Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw; 
The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 125 

But swolPn with wind, and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread: 
Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 



thor, nor can I find it in any 
dictionary or glossanr that I 
have consulted ; but I presame 
it answers to the siridenli a£ 
Virgil 

124. Scrannel is thin, meagre. 
" A scrannel pipe of straw" is 
contemptuously for Virgil's "te« 
" nuis avena." T. Warion. 

Scrannel is tile, worthlesi. 
Johnson. 

128. Besides what the grim 
wolf &C.1 We offered some ez- 
idication of this difficult passage 
m the Life of Milton, that the 
poet meant to accuse Archbishop 
Laud of privily introducing po« 
pery, and therefore in his zeal 
threatened him with the loss of 
his head ; which- notion was suff. 
gested to me by Dr. Pearce, the 
Lord Bishop of Bangor. We 
exhibit too Mr. Warburton's ex- 
planation of this passage in the 
note on V. 150. But if neither of 
these accounts seem satisfactory 
to the reader, we will lay before 
him another, in which we have 
the concurrence of Mr. Thyer 
and Mr. Richardson. Besides 
what the grim wolf &c. Besides 
what the popish priests privately 
pervert to their religion: and 
Spenser, in his ninth Eclogue, 
describes them under the same 
imaffe of wolves, and complains 
mudi in the same manner. 
Yet bat thej gang in more secret 

wise. 
And with sheep's clothing doen hem 
disguise. 



Thej talk not widely as they wert 

woont. 
For fear of raungers and the great 

hoont: 
But privily prolling to and firo, 
Enaunter they mought be inly Icnow* 

And nothing said, this agrees very 
well with the popular clamours 
of that age agamst the supposed 
connivance of the court at the 
propagation of popery. In Mil- 
ton's Manuscript nothing is blot- 
ted out, and it is corrected by 
his own hand — and little said, 
which is juster and better. But 
that two-handed engine &c. that 
is, the axe of reformation, is upon 
the point of smiting once for all. 
It is an allusion to Matt iii* 10. 
Luke iii. 9. And now also the axe 
is laid unto the root cf the trees. 
An axe is properly a two^Iianded 
engine. At the door, that is, this 
reformation is now ripe, and at 
hand; near, even at the doors. 
Matt. xxiv. 33. Behold the Judge 
standeth hrfore the door, James v. 
9* And it was to be a thorough 
and effectual reformation. Stands 
ready to smile once, and smite no 
more, in allusion to the languu^e 
of Scripture, 1 Sam. xxvi. 8. £ei 
me smite him, I pray thee, with 
the spear, even to the earth at 
once, and I will not smite him the 
second time. This explication is 
the more probable, as it agrees 
so well with Milton*s sentiments 
and expressions in other parts of 
his works. His head was full of 
these thoughts, and he was in 
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Daily devours apace, and nothing said, 
But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more. 



ISO 



expectation of some mighty al- 
teration in religion^ as appears 
from the earliest of his prose 
works, which were published not 
four years after this poem. In 
the second book of his treatise of 
Reformation in England, he em- 
ploys the same metaphor of tJie 
axe of God*8 reformation, hewing 
at the old and hoUofV trunk of pa- 
pa(y, and presages the time of 
the bishops to be but short, and 
compares them to a wen that is 
going to be cut off. Vol. i. p. 
17. 18. edit. 1738. And in his 
Animadversions upon the Re- 
monstrants' Defence, addressing 
himself to the Son of God, he 
says, —~but thy kingdom is now at 
hand, and thou standing at the 
door. Come forth out of thy 
roval chambers, O Prince of ail 

the kings of the earth, for 

flow the voice of thy bride calls 
thee, and all creatures sigh to be 
renewed, p. 91. The reading of 
these treatises of Milton will suf- 
ficiently make appear what his 
meaning must be, and how much 
about this time he thought of 
lopping off prelatical episcopacy. 
128. It has been conjectured, 
that Milton in this passage has 
copied the sentiments of Piers, 
a protestant controversial shep- 
herd, in Spenser's Eclogue, May. 
Of this there can be no doubt : 
for our author, in another of his 
puritanical tracts, written 1641, 
illustrates his arguments for 
purging the church of its rapa- 
cious hirelings and insidious 
wolves, by a quotation of almost 
the whole of Piers's speech ; ob- 



serving, that Spenser puts these 
words into the mouth of his 
righteous shepherd, *' not with- 
'^ out some presage of these re- 
" forming times." Animadv. on 
thie Remonstr. Def. ubi supr. vol. 
I p. 98. T. Warton. 

180. But that two-handed en* 
gine at the door 

Stands ready to smite once, and 
smite no more.'^ 
These are the last wwis of Peter 
predicting God's vengeance on 
his church by his ministry. The 
making him the minister is in 
imitation of the Italian poets, 
who in their satiric pieces against 
the church, always make Peter 
the minister of vengeance. The 
two-handed engine is the two- 
handed Gothic sword with which 
the painters draw him. Compare 
P. L. vL ^51, where the swoid 
of Midbael is *' with huge two- 
*^ handed sway brandished aloft." 
Stands ready at the door was then 
a common ]^rase to signify any 
thing imminent. To smite once, 
and smite no more, siffnifies a 
final destruction, but abodes to 
Peter's single use of his sword 
in die case of the high priest's 
servant Warhurton. 

In these lines our author an- 
ticipates the execution of Arch- 
bishop Laud by a two-handed 
engine, that is, Uie axe ; insinu- 
ating that his death would re- 
move all grievances in religion, 
and complete the reformation of 
thechurdi. Doctor Warbarton's 
supposition only embarrasses the 
passage. Michael's sword '^ with 
'* huge two-handed sway'' is evi- 
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Return AlpheUs, the dread voice is past, 
That shrunk thy streams ; return Sicilian Muse, 
And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells, and flowrets of a thousand hues. 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 
On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks. 



135 



dendy tbe old Gothic sword of 
chivalry. This is styled an en» 
gine, and the expression is a peri- 
phrasis for an axe, which the 
poet did not choose to name in 
plain terms. The sense therefore 
of the context seems to be, " But 
" there will soon be an end of 
*'all these evils: the axe is at 
** hand, to take off the head of 
** him who has been the great 
** abettor of these corruptions of 
<' the Gospel. This will be done 
" by one stroke." 

m the mean time, it coincides 
just as well with the tenour of 
Milton's doctrine, to suppose, 
that he alludes in a more general 
acceptation to our Saviour^a me- 
taphorical axe in the Gospel, 
wnich was to be laid to ike root 
qfthe tree, and whose stroke was 
to be quick and decisive. 

It is matter of surprise, that 
this violent invective against the 
Church of England and the hie- 
rarchy^ couch^ indeed in terms 
a little mysterious yet sufficiently 
intelligible, and covered only by 
a transparent veil of allegory, 
should have been published un- 
der the sanction and from the 
press of one c^ our Universities ; 
or that it should afterwards have 
escaped the severest animad- 
versions, at a period when the 
proscriptions of the Star-cham- 
ber, and the power of Laud, 



were at their height Milton, 
under pretence of exposing the 
faults or abuses of the episcopal 
clergy, attacks their establish- 
ment, and strikes at their exist- 
ence. T. Warton. 

132. Return Jlpheus, &C.'] As 
he had before distinguished the 
voice of Apollo, so here he far 
more exalts that dread one of St. 
Peter, that quite shrinks up the 
stream of Jlpheus» Now tnis is 
past, return Sicilian Muit, Sice* 
lides Musse. Virg. £cl. iv. 1. 
Now comes pastoriQ poetry again, 
and calls the vales to cast their 
flowers on Lyddas's hearse, ac* 
cording to the custom of the 
ancients. Richardson, 

136. — where the mild whispers 
tae] The word use is employed 
in the same sense by Spenser, 
Faery Queen, b. vi. st 2. 

Guide ye my footing, and conduct me 

well 
In these stringe wayi, where never 

foot did me, 
Ne none can find, but who was taught 

them by the Muse. 

138. On whose fresh lap the 
swart star sparely looks,'] The 
swart star is the dog-star, Sirius 
ardens, burning and drying up 
things, and making them look 
black and swarthy. But he 
sparely looks on these valleys, as 
he approaches not Horace's foun- 
tain of Blandusia, Od. iii. xil. 9* 
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Throw hither all your quaint enamell'd eyes, 
That on the green turf suck the honied showers, 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 



140 



Te ilagrantif atrox hora caniculae 
Nesdt tangere.— » 

In die Manuscript it was first 
sparely, then altered to stintfy, 
and then to sparely again ; and 
in the next line Throw hither 
wa? at first Bring hither &c. 

138. Swart for swarthy is com« 
mon in Shakespeare. The dog. 
star is so called by turning the 
effect into the cause. Com|iare 
B. and Fletcher's Philaster, act 

V. 8. 1. 

—whose still shades 
The worthier beasts have made thdr 

layers, and slept 
Free from the Sirian star. 

T. Warton. 

\S9. The term eyes is tech- 
nical in the botany of flowers, 
T. Warton. 

142. Bring the rathe primrose 
&c] The primrose^ being an 
early flower^ is at first very ac- 
ceptable, and being a lasting 
flower, it continues tiU it is put 
out of countenance by those 
which are more beautiAil^ and 
so dies forsaken and neglected. 
Jortin, 

The flowers here selected are 
either pecubar to mourning, or 
early flowers, suited to the age 
of Lycldas. The rathe nrimrose 
is the early primrose, as tne word 
is used in Spenser^ Faery Queen« 
b. iii. cant 3. st 28. 

Too rathe cut off by practice criminal : 

December Shepherd's Cal. 

Thus is mj harvest hasteo'd all too 
rathe. 



The rather lambs in February 
are the earlier lambs. 

The rather lambe been starved with 
cold. 

And we 9till use rather for sooner. 
That forsaken dies, imitated from 
Shakespeare, Winter s Tale, act 
iv. s. 5. 



de primroses. 
That die unmarried, dec. 

Milton had at first written lui- 
wedded instead of forsaken. The 
whole was thus, 

^4hat uKweddtd diet 
Colouring the pale dteek of tmemjoy'i 
kvei 

which was a closer copy of his 
original in Shakespeare, 

-*— pale primroses 
That die unmarried, e'er they can 

behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength, a 

malady 
Most incident to maids. 

And then followed these lines in 
Milton's Manuscript, 

And that sad flow'r that strove 

To write his own woes on the ver- 
meil grain ; 

Next add Narcissus that still weepa 
in vain. 

The woodbine, and the pansy freakt 
with jet. 

The glowing violet. 

The cowslip wan that hangs his pen* 
sive head. 

And every bud that sorrow's lirery 
wears. 

Let daffadillies fill their cupe with 
tears. 

Bid amaranttts all his beanty shed, 
.&c. 

But he altered them in the M«* 
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The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freakt with jet. 

The glowing violet, us 

The musk-rose, and the well-attir'd woodbine, 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 

And every flower that sad embroidery wears : 

Bid amarantus all his beauty shed. 

And daffadillies fill their cups with tears, 150 

To strow the laureate herse where Lycid lies. 

For so to interpose a little ease, 

LfCt our frail thoughts dally with Mse surmise. 



nuscripty as thejr now stand in 
the printed* copies; and for the 
garish columbine he substituted 
tfte well^ttired woodbine ; and for 
tad escutcheon wears, sad em- 
hrcidery wears, 

list. The particular combina- 
tion of '^ Rathe primrose" is per- 
haps from a Pastoral callea a 
Palinode by £. B. probably £d- 
mond Bolton, in England's He- 
licon, edit 161 4. 

And made the ra^ and timely j^rim.' 
nwff grow. 

T. Wartou. 
143. The tufted crovo-ioe,] This 
is the hyacinth, that sanguine 
fower inscribed wUh nfoe, as above. 
Richardson. 

An undoubted imitation of 
Spenser, in ApriL 
Bring hither the pinke, and purple 
* cnllumbine, 
Withgilliflowres; 
Bring coronations, and sops in wine, 

Wome of paramours : 
Strowe me the ground with daffa* 

downdillies. 
And cowslips, and kingcups, and 
loved liUies; 
The prettie pawnee, 
And the chevisawnce. 
Shall match with the fkire flowre 
delice. 

Bowk. 



144. — and the pansy Jreakt 
withjei] Mr. Meadowcourt pro- 
poses to fead streakt with jet, 
which is a more usual word: 
but freakt is the word in Mil- 
ton's Manuscript as well as inidl 
the editions, and I suppose he 
meant the same as freMed or 
spotted. 

152* For so io inierpose a Uule 
ease. 

Let our frail thoughts daily mlh 
false sumdse.2 
This is extremely tender and 
natural. He had said, 

—the laureate herse whme Ljfdd Ue$. 

For 80, says he, let us endeavour 
for a moment to deceive our- 
selves, and fancy that at least 
his corpse is present. 

Aye me ! Whilst thee the shores, 
and sounding seas 

Wash far away &c 

^acet ipse procul, qua mixta supre* 

mum 
Ismenon primi mutant confinia ponti, 

says Stadus of young Crenseus 
killed fighting in the river Is- 
menos, ix. 358. Richardson. 

153. Lei our frail thoughts'] 
Altered in the Manuscript from 
Let our sad thoughts. 
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Aye me! Whilst thee the shores, and flounding seas 

Wash far away, where'er thy bones are huii'd, ix 

Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 

Where thou perhaps under the whelming tide 

Visit'st the bottom of the monstrous worid ; 

O whether thou to our moist vows denied, 

Sleep'st by the febleof Bellerus old, 160 



153. — icithfaUesurmiseJ] The 
proper sense of the passage re- 
quires a semicolon after surmise,' 
and it appears in the edition of 
1638. The second edition, of 
l645» evidently from an over- 
eighty has a f uU poipt after surm 
miie, which has bee9. iipplicitly 
continued €ver «inoe* T.Warton. 

154. Whilsi thee the shores,} 
Altered iu the Manuscript from 
^floods. But Mr. Jortin says shores 
is improper, and ^cies it shouk) 
be shoals, the shallow .waters^ 
bravia. In the Mask 115, The 
sounds and seas — the sounds, freta. 
If Milton wrote shores, he p^- 
haps had in bis mmd this passage 
of Virgfl, MfL vi, 362. wlwe 
Palinurus^ who, like Lycidas> 
had perished in the sea, says, 

Nunc me Jiuctus kabett vertantque l» 
lUore tfenii. 

On which line Pierius observes, 
Litus non tarn de sicco, qucLm de 
asperginibus et extrema maris ora, 
intelligitur. But yet, though a 
dead body may be said to be 
washed on the shore by the re- 
turning tides, the shore can hardly 
be said to wash the body ; aad 
the expression is harsh and un- 
couth. 

— whilst thee the sounding acas 
Wash far away, &c. 

Ear asoay,, that is, in some remote 
place, whatsoever at be. He 



seems rather to mean in some 
place, than to some place. 

156. tVhetherbeyondkc'] Whe- 
ther thy bodv is carried northr 
wards or southwards. 

Whethir beyend the itormy HebfUet,* 

the western islands of Scotland, 

fFhere thou perhapi under the tehelm' 
ing tide, 

it is humming tide in Milton*8 Ma« 
Quscripty 

VitWtt Mtf bottom ^ the mmekms 
worlds 

Virgil, iEn. vL 7?9- 

Et quae marmoreo fert OMUStra siU) 
aequore pontus. 

So classical is Milton in every 
part of this poem. 

156. See On the death of a 
fair In&nt, note, v. SS. K 

158. --fmNi^roM world.'] The 
sea, the f»orld of monsters, Horace, 
Od. L iii. 18. Qui siccis oenlis 
monstra natantia. Virgil, .^^ yu 
7^9* Quae marmoreo tot mofu/ra 
sub sequore pontus. 7. Warton. 

159. — moist vows] Our vows 
accompanied with tears. As if 
]be had said vota lachrymosa* T. 
Warton. 

160. Sleefst by the Jahle of 
Bellerus old, &c.] Milton doubt- 
iug which way the waves might 
carry^ the body of Lycid^, 
drowned ip the Irish 8ea,> ima- 
gines it was either driven north- 
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Vthere the great vision of the guarded mount 
Looks tow^ard Namancos and Bayona^s hold ; 



ward bey<Mid the Hebrides, or 
else so far southward as to lie 
sleeping near the fable, or fabu- 
lous mansions of old Bellerus^ 
where the great vision of the 
guarded mount looks towards 
the coast of Spain. But where 
can we find the place which is 
thus obscurely described in the 
language of poetry and fiction ? 
The place here meant is probably 
a promontorv in Cornwall, known 
at present by the name of the 
Land's £nd« imd called by Dio« 
dorus Siculus Belerium promon^ 
ioriunif perhaps from Bellerus one 
of the Cornish giants, with which 
that country and the poems of 
old British bards were once filled. 
A watch-tower and light-house 
formerly stood on this promon- 
toory, and looked, as Orosius says, 
towards another hi|^h tower at 
Brigantia in Gallicia, and con- 
sequently toward Bayonas hold. 
See Orosius and Camden, who 
concludes his account of this 
part of Cornwall with sajdng, 
that no other place in this island 
looks directly to Spain. Meadow* 
court. 

It may be farther observed, 
that Milton in his Manuscript 
had written Corineus, and after- 
wards changed it for Bellerus, 
Corineus came into this island 
with Brute, and had that part of 
the country assigned for his diare, 
which after him was named 
ComwalL " To Corineus, says 
" Milton in the first book of his 
'' History of England, Cornwall, 
'^ as we now call it, fell by lot ; 
''the rather by him liked, for 
** that the hugest giants in rocks 
" and caves were said to lurk 



" still there; which kind of mon-* 
'^ sters to deal with was his old 
*' exercise." Of this race of gi- 
ants, we may suppose, was Belle^ 
rus: but whoever he was, the 
alteration in Milton*s Manuscript 
was certainly for the better, to 
take a person from whom that 
particular promontory was de^ 
nominated, rather thim one who 
ffave name to the county at 
Wge. The fable of Bellerus aanA 
the vision of the guarded mount is 
plainly taken from some of bur 
old romances, but we may per- 
ceive what place is intended, the 
Land*8 End, and St. Michael's 
mount in Cornwall. 

160. So Drayton, Polyoib. s. 
xxiii. 

Then Cornwall creepeth out into tM 

westerae maiiM, 
As, lying in h«r eye, she pointed still 

at Spftine. 

But what is the meaning of 
" The Great Vision of the Guard-* 
'' ed Mount?*' And of the Hnt^ 
immediately fdlowing, ''Look 
" homeward angel now, and ntelt 
" with ruth?" 1 flatter myself 1 
have discovered Milton's origiMd 
and leading idea. 

Not far from the Land's End 
in Cornwall, is a most romantic 
jprojection of rock, called Saint 
MichaeVs Mount, into a harbour 
called Mounts-bay, It gradually 
rises from a broad basis lAtoa 
very steep and narrow, bi* 
crag^, elevation. Towards the 
sea, the declivity is almost per- 
pendicular. At low water it Id 
accessible by land: and not 
many years ago, it was entirely 
joined with the present shor^ 
between which, and the MsAa^ 
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Look homeward Angel now, and mielt wiA ruth : 
And, O ye Dolphins, waft the hapless youdi. 



there is a rock called Chapel-rock. 
On the summit of Saint MichaePs 
Mount a monastery was founded 
before the time of Edward the 
Confessor, now a seat of Sir 
John Saint Aubyn. The church, 
refectory, and many of the apart-> 
ments, still remain. With this 
monastery was incorporated a 
stronff fortress, r^^l^ly garri- 
soned: and in a Patent of Henry 
the Fourth, dated 1403, the mo- 
nastery itself, which was ordered 
to be repaired, is styled Fortali- 
tmm. Rym. Foed. viii. 102, 340, 
341. A stone-lantern, in one of 
the angles of the Tower of the 
churchy is called Saint Michaets 
Chair. But this is not the ori- 
ginal Saint Michaels Chair. We 
are told by Carew, in his Survey 
of Cornwall, '' A little without 
'' the Castle [this fortress] there 
'' is a bad [dangerous] seat in a 
** crsgaj place, called Saint Mi- 
'' chael's Chaire, somewhat daun- 
'' gerous for accesse, and there- 
''fore holy for the adventure." 
Edit. 1602, p. 154. We learn 
ftom Caxton*8 Golden Legende, 
under the history of the angel 
Michael, 'that " Th' apparacyon 
'^of this angell is manyfold. 
*^ The fyrst is when he appeared 
*'in mount of Gargan, &c." 
Edit 1493. fol. cckxxii. a. WU- 
liam of Worcestre, who wrote 
his travels over England about 
1490, says in describing Saint 
Michaels Mount, there was an 
" Apparido Sancti MichaeHs in 
''monte Tumba antea vocato 
" Le Hore Rok in the wodd.*' 
Itinerar. edit. Cantab. 1778. p. 
102. The Hoar Rock in the Wood 
is this Mount or Rock of Saint 



Michael, anciently covered with 
thick wood, as we learn from 
Drayton and Carew. There is 
still a tradition, that a vision of 
Saint Michael seated on this Crag, 
or Saint Michael* 8 chair, appeared 
to some hermits: and that this cir- 
cumstance occasioned the found- 
ation of the moni^ry dedicated 
to Saint Michael. And hence 
this place was long renowned for 
its sanctity, and the object of 
frequent pilgrimages. Carew 
quotes some old rhymes much to 
our purpose, p. 154. ut supr. 

\llio knows not Mighel's Mount and 
Cbaire, 
The pilgrim^s holy vaunt ? 

Nor should it be forgot, that this 
monastery was a cell to another 
on a Saint Michael's Mount in 
Normandy, where was also a 
Vision of Saint Michael. 

But to apply what has been 
said to Milton. This Great Vision 
is the famous Apparition of Saint 
Michael, whom he with much 
sublimity of imagination supposes 
to be still throned on this lofty 
crag of Saint Michaets Mount in 
Cornwall, looking towards the 
Spanish coast. The guarded 
mount on which this Great Vision 
appeared, is simply the Jbriified 
Mount, implying the fcfrtresa 
above mentioned. And let us 
observe, that Mount is the pecu- 
liar appropriated appellation of 
this promontory. So in DanieTs 
Panegyricke on the King, st I9. 
'* From Dover to the mounL** 
With the sense and meaning of 
the line in question, is immediately 
connected diat of the third line 
next following, which here I 
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Weep no more, woful shepherds, weep no more, i(55 
For Lycidas your sorrow is not dead, 



now for the first time exhibit 
properly pointed. 

Look homeward. Angel, now, and 
melt with ruth. 

Here is an apostrophe to the 
Angel Michael, whom we have 
just seen seated on the Guarded 
Mount ** O Angel, look no 
" longer seaward to Namancos 
" and fiayona*8 hold: rather turn 
''your eyes to another object 
*' Look homeward, or landward, 
''look towards your orvn coast 
*' now, and view with pity the 
" corpse of the shipwreclced 
" Lycidas floating thither." But 
I will exhibit the three lines 
together which from the context. 
Lycidas was lost on the seas near 
the coast, 

Where the great vision of the 

guarded mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bay- 

ona*8 hold ; 
Look homewaid. Angel, now, and 

melt with ruth. 

The Great Vision and the Angel 
are the same thing: and the verb 
look in both the two last verses 
has the same reference. The 
poet could not mean to shift the 
^ffplicatkm of look, within two 
lines. Moreover if in the words 
Look homeward an^el now — the 
address is to Lycidas, as Mr. 
Thyer supposed, a violent, and 
too sadden, an apostniphe takes 
place i for in the very next line 
Lycidas is distinctly called the 
hapless youth. To say nothing, 
that this new angel is a hapless 
youth, and to be wafted by dot- 
phiHs, T. Warton. 

16S. and melt with ruth:'] 

With pity. Spenser, Faery Queen, 
b i. cant. vi. st. 12. 

VOL. TV. 



Are won with pity and unwonted 
ruth. 

Fairfax, cant ii. st. 11. 

All ruthf compassion, mercy he 
forgot. 

164. And, ye dolphins, waft 
the hapless youth] Alluding to 
what Pausanias says.of Palemon 
toward the end of his Attics, . 
'' that a dolphin took him up, 
'* and laid his body on the shore 
" at Corinth where he was 
" deified." Richardson. 

165. fVeep no more, &c] Mil- 
ton in this sudden and beautifid 
transition from the gloomv and 
mournful strain into uiat of hope 
and comfort seems pretty plainlT 
to imitate Spenser in his lltn 
Eclogue, where bewailing the 
death of some maiden of great 
blood, whom he calletfa Dido, 
in terms of the utmost grief and 
dejection, he breaks out all at 
once in the same manner. Thyer, 

165. Spenser's November, Eel. 
xi. 

Cease now my Muse, now cease thy 

sorrowes sourse ! 
She ratgnes a goddess now amid the 

saints, 
That whilom was the saint of shep- 

heards light ; 
And is enstfdied now in heavens 

hight. — 
No danger there the shepheard can 

astert, 
Fayre fields and pleasant leas there 

beene, 
The fields aye fresh, the groves aye 

greene.— 
There lives she wHh the blessed gods 

in blisse. 
There drinks she nectar with ambro- 

sia mixt, &c. 

See the Epitaphiura Damonis, 
V. 201—218. and Ode on the 
Death of a fair Infant, st, x. T. 
Warton, 
M 
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Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor ; 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new spangled ore 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky: 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 

Through the dear might of him that walkM the waves, 

Where other groves and other streams along. 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 175 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song. 



166. — ii not dead, &c.] Bee 
Ode on the Death d^ a fair In- 
fant, V. 29. note. E. 

168. So sinks the day-star] 
The thought of a star's being 
washed in the ocean, and thence 
shining brighter, is frequent 
among the ancient poets: and 
at the first reading I conceived 
that Milton meant the morning 
star, alluding to Virgil, Mn. viii. 
589. 

Qualif ubi ocean! perfusus Lucifer 
uncU &c 

but upon farther consideration I 
rather think that he means the 
sun, whom in the same manner 
he calls the diurnal star in the 
Paradise Lost, x. IO69: and 
Homer, if the hymn to Apollo 
be his, compares Apollo to a star 
in mid-day, ver. 441, 

16s. Compare Gray's Bard. 

—Hath quenched t?ie orb of day 9 
To-monrow he repain the golden flood. 
T. Wartm, 

172. Through the dear nUgJU 
of him that fvalk'd the waves,'] A 
designation of our Saviour by a 
miracle which bears an imme- 



diate roferenee to the subject of 
the poem. T. JVarton. 

174. fVhere other groves and 
other streams along,] Virgil, Mn. 
v\. 641. 

— solemque suuin, turn ridera nomnt 
And Ariosto, cant, xxxiv. st 7^. 

There other riTert etreain, smile 

other fields 
Than here with us, and other phdot 

are stretched. 
Sink other valleys, other mouotaiRi 

rise. &c. 

175. With nectar pure kis ooTq 
locks he laves,] Like ApoUo in 
Horace, Od. iii. iv. 6I. 

Qui rore puro Ckstaliae lavit 
Crines solutos. 

176. And hears the unexpressm 
nuptial song,] In the Manuscript 
it was at first Listening the unex- 
pressive &c. This is the song in 
the Revelation, which no man 
could learn but they who were not 
defiled with women, and were wT" 
gins: Rev. xiv. S, 4. The au- 
thor had used the word unexpres- 
sive in the same manner before 
in his Hymn on the Nativity, 
St. 11. 

Harping in loud and solemn quire 
With unatpresttve notes to beav'nii 
new-born heir. 
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Id the blest kingdoim meek of joy and love. 
There entertain faim aH the saints above, 
In solemn troops, and sweet societies. 
That sing, and singing in their glory move, iso 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 
Now, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more ; 
Henceforth thou art the genius of the shore. 
In thy laige recompense, and sbalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood. i85 

Thus sang the uncouth swain to th' oaks and rills', 



Nor are parallel instances want- 179. In solemn iroopi, andsme^i 
mg in Shakespeare. As ytm like societie$,'\ Compare Par. Lost, xi. 
it, act iii. s. 2. 82. 



The fair, the chaste, and nnexpresslvt 
she. 

And in like manner imuppresiiv^ 
is used for not to be suppressed. 
Julius Cassar^ act ii. s. 2. 

Nor th' bumpprettiwe mettle of oar 
•pirita. 

176. So in the Latin poem. 
Ad Patrem, v. 37* 

InuDortale meloi, et tHenarrabile car- 
men. 

r. Warton. 

177. in the blesi kingdoms meek 
of joy and lote.l That is, in the 
bl^ khigdoms of meek joy and 
love; a transposition of the ad- 
jective, which vre meet with also 
m the Paradise Lost, ix. SIS. 

So spalce domestic Adam in hit care, 

in which verse domestic is with- 
out doubt to be joined to care, 
and not to Adam, as the common 
opinion is. So also in the same 
book, ver. 225. 

—and th* hour of tupper comat un* 
earned, 

Thyer. 



By the waters of life wheree'er tHaj 

sate 
InfeUcmthipi ^joff, the sons of li^t, 

&c. 

r. Warton. 

183. Henceforth thou art the 
genius of the shore,^ This is said 
m allusion to the story of MeU- 
certa, or Palsemon, who with his 
mother Ino was drowned, and 
became a sea^-deity nropitious to 
mariners. Ovid, Met iv. Fast, 
vi. Virgil, Geoi^. i. 43& 

Votaque servati solvent te UXidtt 

nautse 
Glauco, et Ponopea, et Inoo Meli- 

cert«. 

And as Mr. Jortin observes, it is 
pleasant to see how the most 
antipapistical poets are inclined 
to canonize and then to invoke 
their friends as saints. See the 
poem on the fair Infant, st 10. 

184. —and shalt be good &c.] 
The same compliment that Virgfl 
pays to his Daphnis, Eel. v. 64. 

•^Deus, deus ille, M enalca. 
Sis bonus 6 fielizque tuis ! &c. 
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Thyer. 
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While the still mom went out with sandals gray,^ 
He touchy the tender stops of various quills, 
With eager thought warbling his Doric lay: 
And now the sun had stretch'd out all the hills, 190 



188. He toucVd the tender Hops 
of various quUls,'] By stops ne 
means not such stofps as belong 
to the organ, but what we now 
call the holes of any species of 
pipe or flute. Thus Browne, 
Britaa. Pan. b. ii. s. 3. 

What muticke is there in a shep- 
herd's quill, 
If but a ttop or two therein we spie ? 

And Drayton, Mus. Elys. 

Teaching ereiy itop and luty. 
To thoee that on the pipe do play. 

So in Hamlet, where the Players 
enter with the Recorders, " Govern 
'^ these ventages with your finger 
''and thumb: — ^look you, these 
'' are the sUms," T. Warton. 

189. With eager thought war^ 
lAxng his Doric lay :] He calls it 
Doric lay, because it unitates 
Theocritus and other pastoral 
poets, who wrote in the Doric 
dialect Though Milton calls 
himself as yet uncouth, he war^ 
ties with eager thought his Doric 
lay; earnest of the noet he was 
to be, at least; as ne promises 
in the motto to these juvenile 
poems of edit 1645. 

b accare frontem 
Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua 
nituro. 

This looks very modest, but see 
what he insinuates. The first 
part of Virgil's verse is, 

Aut ti vl^raplacUum laudarit baccare 
frontem &c 

y RichardsoH* 

See note on v. 2. This is a 
Doric lay, because Theocritus 



and Moschus had respectively 
written a bucolic on the deatlu 
of Daphnis and Bion. And the 
name Lycidas, now first imported 
into English pastoral, was adopt- 
ed, not from Virgil, but from 
Theocritus, Idyll, vii. 27. 

— ATKIAA pXt, pmvn «v wtmnt 
E/tfUf XTPIKTAN fuyt itnt^rjQ'*, ifri 



His character is afterwards fully 
justified in the Song of Lycidas* 
And he is styled '' dear to the 
" Muses,*' v. 2^. And our au- 
thor*s shepherd Lycidas could 
''biiild the lofty rhyme." A 
Lycidas is again mentioned by 
Theocritus, Idyll, xxvii. 41. And 
a Lycidas supp<Hts a Sicilian di- 
alogue in one of Bion's Bucolics, 
vii. See Epitaph. Damon. V. 132. 
T. Warton. 

190. And now the sun had 
stretched out all the Ai&,] He 
had no doubt Vii^ in his eye, 
Ed. I 83. 

Et jam aumma procul Tinanim col- 

mina ftimant, 
Majoretqus cadmt mUis de motMut 

Virgil's is an adimirable descrip- 
tion of a rural evening, but I 
know not whether Milton's is not 
better, as it represents tbe son 
setting so by degrees. 

And now the sun had atrelah'd out 

all the hills. 
And now was dropp'd into tl^e western 

bay: 

though it must be said that the 
image of the smoke ascendii^ 
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And now was dropped inta the western bay; 
At last he rose, and twitched bis mantle blue: 
To-tnorrow to fresh woods, and pastures new. 



from the village-chimneys^ which 
Mflton has omitted^ is very na- 
tural and beautiful. 

190. But Milton, if he had 
this passage of Vir^ in his eye^ 
jadioiously omitted the image 
Wuch Dr. Newton praises, as it 
was unsuitable to the solitary 
scene, "the oaks and rills/* 
which he describes. E, 

193. To-morrow io fresh vsoodt 
and pastures new.'] Theocritus^ 
Idyll. L 145. 



Joriin, 

193. So Phineas Fletcher, Pur- 
ple Is), c. vi. St 77. 

To>moiTOw shall ye feast io patUtret 

new, 
And with the risiog sunne banquet 

on pearled dew. 

T. Warion. 

Mr. Richttrdson conceives, that 
by this last verse the poet says 
(pastorally) that he is hastening 
to, and eager on new works: 
hot I rather believe that it was 
said in allusion to his travels into 
Italy, which he was now medi- 
tatingy and on which he set out 
the spring foUowing. I will 
conclude my remarks upon this 
poem with the just observation 
<rf Mr. Thyer. The particular 
beauties of Uiis charming pastoral 
are too striking to need much 
descanting upon ; but what gives 
the greatest grace to the whole 
is that natural and agreeable 
^wildness and irregularity which 
runs quite through it, than which 
nothing could be better suited 



to express the warm affection 
which Milton had for his friend, 
and the extreme grief he was in 
for the loss of him. Grief is 
eloquent, but not formal 

It must be owned, however, 
that grief is not so learned as 
is this poem, nor does it incline 
the heart to bitter sarcasms upon 
persons little, if at all, connected 
with the subject of sorrow. £• 

I see no extraordinary wUdness 
and irregulariti/, according to 
Dr. Newton, in the conduct of 
this little poem. It is true there 
is a very original air in it, al- 
though it be tull of classical imi- 
tations: but this, I think, is 
owing, not to any disorder in 
the plan, nor entirely to the vi- 
gour and lustre of the expres- 
sion, but, in a good degree, to 
the looseness and variety of the 
metre. Milton*s ear was a good 
second to his imaginatbn. Burd. 

Addison says, that he wh» 
desires to know whether he has 
a true taste for history or not, 
should consider, whether he is 
pleased with Livy*s manner of 
telling a story; so, perhaps, it 
may be said, that he who wishef 
to know whether he has a true 
taste for poetry or not, should 
consider whether he is highly 
delighted or not with the perusal 
of Milton's Lycidas. If I might 
venture to place Milton's Works, 
according to their degrees of 
poetic excellence, it should be 
perhaps in the following order ; 
Paradise Lost, Comus, Samson 
Agonistes, Lycidas, L'Allegna, 
II Penseroso. The three last are 
M 3 
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in such an exquiafte stmo, sayfr 
Fenton, that though he had left 
no other monuments of his ge- 
nius behind him, his name had 
been immortal. Dr. J. Warton. 

[Mr. Dunster hopes that Para- 
dise Regained ** slipped acci- 
" dentally out of this list.** Mr. 
Todd gives a note of Dr. War- 
ton's on P. R. i.44. which shews 
at least that he rated tihe Par. 
Reg. very highly. E,\ 

Doctor Johnson observes, ths^t 
Lycidas is filled with the heathen 
deities ; and a long train of my- 
thological imagery, such as a 
College easily supplies. But it 
is such also, as even the Court 
itself could now have easily sup- 
plied. The public diversions, 
and books of all sorts and from 
all sorts of writers, more espe- 
cially compositions in poetry, 
were at this time overrun with 
classical pedantries. But what 
writer, of the same period, has 
made these obsolete fictions the 
vehicle of so much fancy and 
poetical description ? How beau- 
tifully has he applied this sort of 
allusion, to the Druidical rocks 
of Denbighshire, to Mona, and 
the fabulous banks of Deva! 
It is objected, that its pastoral 
form is disgusting. But this 
was the age of pastoral : and yet 
Lycidas has but little of the bu- 
colic cant, now so fashionable. 
The Satyrs and Fauns are but 
just mentioned. If any trite ru- 
ral topics occur, how are they 
heightened ! 

Together both, ere the high lawns 

appear^ 
Under the opening eyelids of the morn. 
We dtx>ve afield, and both together 

heard 
What time the gray-fly winds her 

sultry horn, 
Batl'ning our flocks with the fresh 

dews of night. 



Here the day^break is detcribfd 

by the faint appearance of the 
upland lawns under the first 
gleams of Ught t the suorsei by 
the buzzing of the chaffer: and 
the night sheds her fieih dews 
on their flocks, we cannot 
blame pastoral imagery, and 
pastoral allegory, which carry 
with them so much natural 
painting. In this piece there is 
perhaps more poetry tiian sor- 
row. But let us read it for 
its poetry. It is troe, that pas- 
sion plucks no berries from the 
myrtle and ivy, nor calls upon 
Arethuse and Mincins, nor tells 
of roiig^ Satyrs with cloven keel. 
But poetry does this; and in 
the hands of Milton, dqes. it 
with a peculiar and irresifetible 
charm. Subordinate poets ex- 
ercise no invention, when they 
tell how a shepherd has lolt his 
companion, and must feed his 
flocks alone, without any judge 
of his skill in piping : but Mil- 
ton dignifies and adorns these 
commoa artificial incidents with 
unexpected touches of pictur- 
esque beauty, wi^ the graces of 
sentiment, and with the novdtiee 
of original genios. It is ob« 
jected ** heoe is no art, for then 
" is nothing new.** To aay no- 
thing that there may be art 
without novelty, as well aa no- 
velty without art, I must reply, 
that this objection will vanish, 
if we consider the imagery wlxidi 
Milton has raised from local cir- 
cumstances. Not to repeat the 
use he has made of the moun- 
tains of Wales, the isle of Man, 
and the river Dee, near which 
Lycidas was shipwrecked > let 
us recollect the introduction .of 
the romantic superstition of St 
Michael's Mount in Cornwall, 
which overlooks the Irish seas. 
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the huH scene of his friend*8 
disaster. 

But the poetry is not always 
nnconoected with passion. The 
poet lavishly describes an ancient 
sepulchral rite, but it is made 
preparatory to a stroke of ten- 
derness. He calls for a variety 
of flowers to decorate his friend s 
hearse, supposing that his body 
was present, and forgetting for 
a wlille that It was floating far 
off in the ocean. If he was 
drowned, it was some consolation 
that he was to receive the de- 
cencies of burial. This is a 
pleasinff deception : it is natural 
and pametic. But the real ca- 
tastrophe recurs. And this cir- 
cumstance again opens a new 
vein of imagination. 

Dr. Johnson censures Milton 
for his allegorical mode of telling 
that he and Lycidas studied 
together, under the fictitious 
images of rural employments, 
in which, he says, there can be 
no tenderness ; and prefers Cow- 
ley's lamentation of the lots of 
Harvey, the companion of his 
labours, and the partner of his 
discoveries. I know not if, in 
this similarity of subject, Cowley 
has more tenderness ; I am sure 
he has less poetry. I will allow 
that he has more wit, and more 
smart similies. The sense of 
onr author's allegory on this oc- 
casion is obvious, and is just as 
intelligible as if he had used 
plain terms. It is a fiction, that 
when Lycidas died, the woods 
and caves vrere deserted and 
overgrown with wild thyme and 
loiuriant vines, and that all 
their echoes mourned -, and that 
the green copses no longer waved 
their joyous leaves to his soft 
strains : but we cannot here be 



at a loss for a meaning, a mean- 
ing which is as clearly perceived, 
ns it is elegantly represented. 
This is the sympathy of a true 
poet. We know that Milton 
and King were not nursed on 
the same hill ; that they did not 
feed the same flock, by fotmkun, 
shade, or rill; and that roitgh 
Satyrs and Fauns with claceh heel 
never danced to their ruralditOes* 
But who hesitates a moment for 
the application ? Nor are such 
ideas more untrue, certainly not 
less far-fetched and unnatural, 
than when Cowley says, that he 
and Harvey studied together 
every night with such unremitted 
diligence, that the twin-stars of 
Leda, so famed for love, looked 
down upon the twin-students 
with wonder yrom above* And 
where is the tenderness, when 
he wishes, that, on the melan- 
choly event, the branches of 
the trees at Cambridge, under 
which they walked, would com- 
bine themselves into a darker 
umbrage, dark as the grave in 
which his departed friend was 
newly laid } 

Our author has also been cen- 
sured for mixing religious dis- 
putes with pagan and pastoral 
ideas. But he had the authority 
of Mantuan and Spenser, now 
considered as models in this way 
of writing. Let me add, that 
our poetry was not yet purged 
from its Gothic combinations; 
nor had legitimate notions of 
discrimination and propriety so 
far prevailed, as sufficiently to 
influence the growing improve- 
ments of English composition. 
These irregularities and incon- 
gruities must not be tried by 
modern criticism. 
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XVIII. 

The Fifth Ode of Horace, Lib. /. 

Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa, rendered almost word for 
word without rhyme, according to the Latin measure, as 
near as the language will permit. 

What slender youth bedewM with liquid odours 
Courts thee on roses in some pleasant cave, 

Pyrrha? for whom bind^st thou 

In wreaths thy golden hair, 
Plain in thy neatness? O how oft shall he 5 



This Ode was first added in 
the second edition of the authors 
poems in 1673. 

1. What slender youth] In 
this measure, my friend and 
school-fellow Mr. William Col- 
lins wrote his admired Ode to 
Evening ; and I know he had a 
design of writing many more 
Od^ without rhyme. In this 
measure also, an elegant Ode 
was written on the Parulise Lost, 
by the late Captain Thomas, 
formerly a Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, at the tipae that 
Mr. Benson gave medals as prizes 
for the best verses that were pro- 
duced on Milton at all our great 
schools. It seems to be an 
agreed point, that Lyric po^y 
cannot exist without rhyme in 
our language, ^pme of the Tro- 
chaics, in G}over's Medea, ^re 
harmonious, however, without 
rhyme. Dr. J. Warton. 

Dr. J. Warton might hav^ 
added, that his own Ode to 
Evening was written before that 
pf his friend Collins ; as was a 
Poem of his, entitled the As- 



sembly of the Passions, before 
Collinses favourite Ode on that 
subject 

There are extant two excel, 
lent Odes, of the truest taste, 
written in unrbyming metre 
many years ago by two of th^ 
students of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, and among its chief orna- 
ments, since hi^ in the church. 
One is on the death of Mr, 
Langton, who died on his travels, 
by £e late Dr. Shipley, Bishop 
of 3t. Asaph : the other, by the 
present Archbishop of York, is 
ilddressed to George Qnslow, 
Esquire, the Speaker. But it 
may be doubted, whether there 
is sufficient precision and ele- 
gance in the English language 
without rhyme. In Englanas 
Helicon, there is (Enone^s com- 
plaint tit blank verse, by Oec^^ 
Peele, written about 1590. T^e 
verses indeed are heroic, but the 
whole consists of quatrains. T. 
Warton^ 

5. Plain in ihf neatness ?Y 
Rather *' plain in your otimi- 
^^ nients.*' Milton mistakes th^ 
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On faith and changed Gods complaiD, and seas( 

Rough with black windsi and storms 

Unwonted shall admire ! 
Who now enjoys thee credulous, all gold, 
Who always vacant always amiable i© 

Hopes thee, of flattering gales 

Unmindful. Hapless they 
To whom thou untried seem^st fair. Me in my vowM 
Picture the sacred wall declares t^ have hung 

My dank and dropping weeds %$ 

,To the stern God of sea. 



Ad Pyrrham. Ode V. 

Horatius ex Pyrrhae illecebris tanquam e naufragio enataverat, 
cujus amore irretitos, aflBrmat esse miseros. 

QDIS multa gracilis te puer in rosa 
Perfusus liquidis urget odoribus, 

Grato, Pyrrha, sub antro ? 

Cui flavam religas comam 
Simplex munditiis ? heu quoties fidem 5 

Mutatosque deos flebit, et aspera 

Nigris aequora ventis 

Emirabitur insolens ! 
Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurea. 



idiomidcal use of mundiiias. She ** whcmi do you, who study no 

was plain m her cfreM, at m ike '* ornaments qf dress, thus onaf- 

maimer (^adorning herself. The " feotedly bind up your yellow 

3en8e of the context is, " For " knJts?" T. Warton. 
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Qui semper Tacuam semper an^ilem lo 

Sperat, neseriis aurs& 

Fallacis. M ism quibi» 
Intentata nites. Me tabula sacer 
Yotiva paries indicat uvida 

Suspendisse poteati 15 

Yestimenta maris Deo. 



FRAGMENTS OF TRANSLATIONS*. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth'. 
Brutus thus addresses DuttfA in the cotmtry o/Leogbcia. 

Goddess of shades, and huntress, who at will 
Walk'st on the rowDngj" spheres, and through the 

deep; 
On thy third reign the earth look now, and tell 
What land, what seat of rest, thou bidd^st me seek, 
What certain seat, where I may worship thee 
For aye, with temples vow'd, and virgin quires. 

To whomy sleeping before the altoTy Duna answers ma vision 
the same night 

Brutus, far to the west, in th^ ocean wide, 
Beyond the realm of Gaul, a land there lies, 

* These fragments of transla- states to be the ymk, not rf 
tions,^ Uken from various parts Milton^ but of Washington the 
of Miltons Prose Works, 1 in- Translator of the Defensio. See 
sert from Mr. Warton's edition ; the following note b. E. 
omitting, howeyer* those from • Hist Bnt L xi. ''Diva po- 
nton's Defensio, which Mr. "^ tens nemonun, &c.*' 
W^irton adopts from preceding t TickeU and FVntoii nead 
editions, Iwit which he hknsclf tworir^. 
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Sea-girt it lies, where giants dwelt of old. 
Now void, it fita thy people: tbitber bend 
Thy cotnsev there sbalt thou find a lasting seat; 
There to thy smis atK)ther Twy shall riae^ 
And kings be boni< of thee, whose ditadful might 
Shall awe the world, and conquer nations bold.^ 

Dantk.* 

Ah Constantine, of how much ill was cause. 
Not thy conversion, but those rich domains 
That the first wealthy pope received of thee,* 

Dante.' 

Founded in chaste and humble poverty, 
'Gainst them that raisM thee dost thou lift thy horn. 
Impudent whore, where hast thou placM thy hope? 
In thy adulterers, or thy ill-got wealth ? 
Another Constantine comes not in haste/ 



^ From Milton*8 Hist Engl 
b. i. Fr. W. ii. 5. These Rug. 
ments of translation were cm- 
lected by Tickell from Milton's 
Prose Works. More are here 
added. But those ttkea ftom 
the Defensio are not Milton's, 
but are In Richard Washii^ton's 
Translation of the Defensio into 
English. Tickell, supposing that 
Milton translated his own Latin 
Defensio into English, has in- 
serted them among diese frag- 
ments of Translations as the pro- 
ductions of Milton. Birch has 
reprinted Richard Washington's 
translation^ whidb appeal^ in 
1692, Svo. among our author's 



Prose Works. T. Watton. 

* Infem. c xix. See Hoole's 
Ariosto, b. xvii. v. 552. 70L ii. p. 
271- 

^ From Of Reformation in 
England^ Ptose \¥ork8, voL L p* 
iO. 

• Farad, c. xx. So say Tickell^ 
and Fenton> from I||Iilton him- 
selfl But the sentiment only is 
in Dante. The translation is 
from Petrarch^ Sonn. 108. ''Fun- 
'' data in casta et humili pover- 
'' tate, &e/* Expunged in some 
editions of Petrarch for obvious 
reasons. T. Watton* 

^ From Of Reformation, &€. 
Prose Works, vol i. p. 10. 



its: poems on several occasions. 

Ariosto.s 
Then past he to a flow'iy mountain green. 
Which once smdt sweet, now stinks as odiowly: 
This was the gift, if you the truth will have, 
That Constantine to good Sylvester gave.*» 

Horace.* 
Whom do we count a good man? Whom but he 
Who keeps the laws and statutes of the senate, 
Who judges in great suits and controva^ies, 
Whose witness and opinion wins the cause? 
But his own house, and the whote neighbourhood, 
Sees his foul inside through his whited skin.^ 

Euripides.^ 

This is true liberty, when freeborn men 
Having t' advise the public may speak free; 
Which he who can, and will, deserves high praise; 
Who neither can nor will, may hold his peace. 
What can be a juster in a state than this?"^ 

Horace." 
--' Laughing, to teach the truth, 



What hinders? As some teachers give to boys 
Junkets and knacks, that they may learn apace.^ 

« 

» C. xxxiv. 80. Tickell and ' IKETIA. v. 440. 

Fenton have added some lines " Milton's Motto to his '^ Are-' 

from Harrington's version. T. ** opagetica, A Speech for the 

Warton. '^ liberty of unlicensed Printing, 

•• From Of Reformation, &c '^^Ac" Prose^Works, vol. i. 141. 

Prose Works, vol. L p. 10. ■» Sat. i. i. 24. 

* Epist i. xvi. 40. • From Apol. Smectymn. 

^ From Tetrachordon, Plrose Prose Works, vol. i. 116. 
Works, vol. i. 239- 
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Horace.^ 
— — Joking decides great things. 



Stronger and better oft than earnest can.^ 

Sophocles.' 
^Tis yo\i that say it, not I. You do the deeds, 
And yoHF ungodly deeds find me the words.* 

Seneca.^ 
— ^— There can be slain 



No sacrifice to* God more acceptable, 
Than an unjust and wicked king.** 

^ Sat. i. X. 14. * From Apol. Smectymn. ibid. 

« Apel. Smectymn. vol. i. p. ^ Hcrcul. Fur. 

.116. " From Tenure of Kings^ See. 

' Electra, ▼. 627. Prose Works, vol. i. 315. 
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XIX. 

On the new forcers of conscience under the L/ong 
Parliament. 

Because you have thrown off your Prekte Lord, 
And with stiff vows renounc'd his Liturgy, 
To seize the widowed whore Plurality 
From them whose sin ye envied, not abhorr'd. 

Dare ye for this adjure the civil sword 5 

To force our consciences that Christ set free, 
And ride us with a classic hierarchy 



This copv of vertes was first 
added in the second edition of 
the author's poems In 167^* and 
I suppose was made, when die 
Directory was established^ and 
disputes ran high between die 
Presbyterians and Independents 
in the year 1645, die latter 
pleading for a toleration, and 
the former a^nst it. And in 
the Manuscript it is not in 
Milton's own hand, but in 
another, the same that wrote 
some of the Sonnets. 

1. Because you have thrown off 
If our Prelate Lord, &c.] In railing 
at establishments, Milton not 
only condemned episcopacy. He 
thought even the simple institu- 
tions of the new reformation too 
rigid and arbitrary for the natural 
freedom of conscience. He con- 
tended for that sort of individual 
or personal religion, bv which 
every man is to be his own 
priest. When these verses were 
written, which form an irregular 
sonnet, presbyterianism was tri- 
umphant: and the independents 
and the churchmen joined in one 



common compbint agamst a 
wantoftolenitioci. The diorch 
of Calvin had now its heretici. 
T. Warton. 

it. And with stiff vows renouncd 
hu Liturgy,'] The Directory was 
enforced under severe penalties 
in 1(>44. The legislature pro- 
hibited the use of the Book of 
Common Prayer, not only in 
places of public worship^ but in 
private families. T. Warton. 

3. the widowed whore'} In 

the Manuscript it was at first 

the vacant whore. 

7. — with a classic hierarchif] 
In the Presbyterian form of go- 
vernment there were congr^^a- 
tional^ classical, provincial^ and 
national assemblies. See what 
the author savs in his Observa- 
tions on the Irish peace, p* 356. 
vol. i. edit. 1738. " Their next 
" impeachment is, that we oppose 
" the Presbyterial government, the 
" hedge and bulwark of religion. 
'^ Which all the land knows to 
'^ be a most impudent falsehood, 
" having established it with all 
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Taught ye by mere A, S. and Rotberford? 
Men whose life, learning, faith» and pure intent 



''freedom, wherever it hath 
" been desired. Nerertheleas, 
" as we perceive it aspiring to 
"be a compulsive power upon 
"all without exception in pa^ 
"rochial, classical^ and provin- 
" dal hierarchies, or to require 
" the fleshly arm of magistracy 
" in the execution of a spiritual 
" discipline, to punish and amerce 
*' by any corporal infliction those 
" whose consciences cannot be 
" edified by what authority they 
'' are compelled, we hold it no 
'' more to he the hedge and huU 
*^ wark of religion^ than the 
" Popish and n^latical courts, 
** or the Spanish Inquisition." 

8. Taught ye by mere A. S. 
and Rotherford ?] The indepen- 
dents were now contending for 
toleration. In 1643, their prin- 
cipal leaders published a pam- 
phlet with this title, " An Apo- 
'Mo^eticall Narration of some 
" M misters formerly exiles in 
" the Netherlands, now members 
*' of the Assembly of Divines. 
** Humbly submitted to the ho- 
" nourable Houses ofParliament. 
" By Thomas Goodwyn, Sy- 
" drack Sympson, Philip Nye, 
** Jer. Burroughs, and William 
" Bridge, the authors thereof. 
"Lond.l64S."Inquarta Their 
system is a middle way between 
Brownism and presbytery. This 
piece was answered bJ^one A. S. 
the person intended by Milton. 
" Some Observations and Anno- 
" tations upon the Apologeticall 
*^ Narration, humbly submitted 
" to the honourable Houses of 
*' Parliament, the most reverend 
" and learned divines of the As- 
" sembly, and all die protestant 



" churches here in this island 
''and abroad. Lond. 1644." In 
quarto. The Dedication is sub- 
scribed A. S. The independents 
then retorted upon A. S. in a 
pamphlet catted " A Reply of 
"the two Brothers to A. S. 
'• Wherein you have Observa- 
" tions. Annotations, &c. upon 
" tiie Apologeticall Narration. 
" With a jwea for liberty of 
" conscience for tiie apologists 
" church -way: against the cavils 
"of the said A. S. formerly 
" called M. S. to A. S. he &c. 
"Lond. 1644.' In quarto. I 
quote from the second edition 
enlarged. There is anotiier piece 
by A. S. It is called a " Repljr 
" to the second Return.'* Tlus 
I have never seen. His name 
was never known. 

Samuel Rutherford, or Ruther- 
foord, was one of the chief com- 
missioners of the church of Scot* 
land, who sate with the Assembly 
at Westminster, and who con- 
curred in settling the grand 
points of presbytenan discipline. 
He was professor of divinity in 
tiie university of Saint Andrew's, 
and has left a great variety of 
Calvinistic tracts. He was an 
avowed enemy to the indepen- 
dents, as appears fVom his Dis- 
putation on pretended liberty of 
conscience, 164Q. This was an- 
swered by John Cotton a Sepa- 
ratist of New England. It is 
hence easy to see, why Ruther- 
ford was an obnoxious character 
to Milton. Rutherford's Letters^ 
called Joshua Redivivus, are a 
genuine specimen of the enthu- 
siastic cant of tiie old Scotch 
Divines. Their ninth edition 
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Would have been held in high esteem with Paul, lo 
Must now be namM and printed Heretics 
By shallow Edwards and Scotch what d^ye call: 
But we do hope to find out all your tricks, 
Your plots and packing worse than those of Trent, 

That so the Parliament 



appeared at Glasgow so late as 
in 1765. T. Warton, 

12. By ihallotv Edwards &c.] 
In the Manuscript it was at first 
karebraind Edwards, He wrote 
the Gangrcena, a book in which 
the errors, heresies, blasphemies, 
and lewd practice, which broke 
out in the last four years (1642, 
1648. 1644, 1645.) are recited: 
see Collier's Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, vol. ii. p. 855. Mr. Thyer 
gives this account of It, that it was 
published in 1646, and dedicated 
to the Parliament by Thomas 
Edwards, minister of ue Gospel, 
and was intitled Gangrana, or a 
Catalogue and Discovery of many 
qfihe errors, heresies^ blasphemies, 
and pernicious practices of the 
Sectaries of thii time, vented and 
acted in England in these four 
last yeart, Scotch what d'ye call 
might be perhaps the famous 
Alexander Henderson, or as that 
expression implies some hard 
name, George Gillespie, a Scotch 
minister and commissioner at 
Westminster, called Galaspe in 
Whitlock, and Galasp in one 
of our audior's Sonnets: and 
nothing could be expressed with 
greater contempt. 

12. It is not the Ganffrena of 
Thomas Edwards that is here the 
obiect of Milton*8 resentment. 
Edwards had attacked Milton's 
favourite plan of independency, 
in a pamphlet full of miserable 
invectives. Immediately and pro- 



fessedly levelled against the Apo*i 
logeticall Narration above men- 
tioned, and entitled, " Anta- 
** polo^ia, or a full answer to the 
'* ApoTogeticall Narration, &c 
*' Wherein is handled many of 
'* the Controversies of these 
"times, by T. Edwards, Min- 
"ister of the Gospel. Loud. 
" 1644." In quarto. But fid- 
wards had some time before pub- 
lished his opinions against con- 
gregational churches, " Reasons 
" against the independent go- 
" vemment of particular congre- 
"gations: as also against the 
" toleration of such dhurcbes to 
** be erected in this kingdome. 
*' Together with an answer to 
** such reasons as are commonly 
" alledged for a toleration. Pre- 
" sented in all humility to the 
" honourable House of Com- 
*' mons, &c. &C. By Thomas 
"Edwards, &c. Lond. l641.'* 
In quarto. However, in the 
Gangrena, not less than in these 
two tracts, it had been his busi- 
ness to blacken the opponents of 
presbyterian uniformi^, that the 
Parliament might check their 
growth by penal statutes. Against 
such enemies, Milton's chief hope 
of enjoying a liberty of con- 
science, and a permission to be 
of any religion but popery, was 
in Cromwell, who for political 
reasons allowed all professions. 
See Sonn. xvi. 11. T. Warton. 
14. Your plots and packing 
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May with their wholesome and preventive shears 16 
Clip your phylacteries, though bauk your ears. 

And succour our just fears, 
When they shall read this clearly in your charge. 
New Presbyter is but Old Priest writ large. 20 



worse than those of Trent,'] The 
famous Council of Trent. 7*. 
Warton. 

17. cup your phylacteries, 
though bauk your ears,] So we 
read as it is corrected in the 
table of errata in the edition of 
1673: in air the editions it is 
falsely printed bank your ears. 
This line in the Manuscript was 
thns at firsts 

Crop ye as close as marginal P— s 
ears. 

He means Prynne, who had been 
sentenced to lose his ears^ and 
aflerwards was sentenced to lose 
the remainder of them, so that 
he was cropt close indeed: and 
the reason of his calling him 
marginal is expressed in his trea- 
tise of The likeliest Means to re- 
move hirelings out qf the Church, 
'* And yet a late hot querist for 
*' tithesy whom ye may know by 
'* his wit's lying ever beside him 
** in the margin, to be ever be- 
" side his wits in the text ; a 
'* fierce reformer once, now 
" rankled with a contrary heat, 
" &c." Vol. i. p. 569. edit 1738. 



17. Clip your phylacteries, 
though bauk your ears,] That is, 
although your ears cry out that 
they need clipping, yet the mild 
and gentle Parliament will con- 
tent itself with only clipping 
away your Jewish and persecut- 
ingprindples. Warburton, 

The meaning is, " check your 
" insolence, without proceeding * 
** to cruel punishments.** To 
balk is to spare. T. Warton. 

20. New Presbyter is but Old 
Priest^ He expresses the same 
sentiment in other parts of his 
works. Bishops and presbyters 
are the same to us bo$h name and 
thing, &c. See his Speech for 
the liberty of unlicensed print- 
ing, vol. i. p. 153. and the con- 
clusion of his treatise, entitled. 
The Tenure of Kings and Ma- 
gistrates. 

20. writ large,] That is, 

more domineering and tyran- 
nical. Warburton, 

This is the sense implied, but 
certainly with the allusion, inti- 
mated by Dr. Newton, to the 
derivation of the word Priest by 
contraction from Presbyter. £. 
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I. 

7b the Nightingale. 

O NIGHTINGALE, that on yoa bloomy spray 
Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still. 
Thou with fresh hope the lover^s heart dost fill, 



The Sonnet is a species of 
poetry of Italian extraction, and 
the famous Petrarch hath gained 
the reputation of being the first 
author and inventor of It He 
wrote a great number in com- 
mendation of his mistress Laura^ 
with whom he was in love for 
twenty years together^ arid whose 
death he lamented with the same 
zeal for ten years afterwards: 
and for the tenderness and de- 
licacy of his passion, as well as 
for the beauty and elegance of 
his sentiments and language, he 
is esteemed the great master of 
love- poetry among the modems, 
and his Sonnets are universally 
allowed to be the standard and 
perfection of that kind of writing. 
The Sonnet> I think, consists 
generally of one thought, and 
that always turned in fourteen 
verses of the length of our he- 
roics, two stanzas or measures of 
four verses each, and two of 
three, the first eight verses hav- 
ing no more than two rhymes: 
am herein it differs from the 
Cmsone, which is not confined 



to any number of stanzas or 
verses. [See note *, p. 182. Can- 
zone.3 It is certainly one of 
the most difficult of all the lesser 
kinds of poetry, such simplicity 
and such correctness being re- 
quired in the composition : and 
1 have often wondered that the 
quaintness and exactness of th^ 
niy mes alone did not deter Milton 
from attempting it, but he was 
carried on by his love ef the Ita- 
lians and Italian poetry: and 
other celebrated writers have 
been equally fond of copyinff 
Petrarch, as Belky, Bonsard, 
Malherb, &c. among die French ; 
Sidney, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
&c. among the English; but 
none of them have conformed so 
exactly to the Italian model as 
Milton : and he is the last who 
excelled in this species of poetry, 
which was almost extinct among 
us, till it was revived of late 
with good success by an ingeni- 
ous gentleman in Dodsle/s Mis- 
cellimies. 

1. Guitone iArttzo, who flou- 
rished about the yetf 1250, 

n2 
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While the jolly hours lead on propitious May. 
Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day, 
First heard before the shallow cuckow's bill. 
Portend success in love ; O if Jove^s will 
Have linkM that amorous pow'r to thy soft lay, 



many years before Petrarch was 
bom, nrst used the measure ob- 
served in the Sonnet ; a measure, 
which the great number of simi- 
lar terminations renders easy in 
the Italian, but difficult in our 
language. Dr. J. WarUnu 

Dr. Johnson remarks, that, for 
this reason, the fabric of the re- 
gular Sonnet has never succeeded 
in English. But surely Milton 
and others have shewn that 
this inconvenience may be sur- 
mounted, and excellence results 
from difficulty. T. Warion. 

Of the two stanzas, into which 
the first eight lines of the Sonnet 
are to be distributed, the first 
verse chimes with the last, and 
the two intermediate ones with 
each other. The six concluding 
lines^ may either be confined 
within terminations of two simi- 
lar sounds alternately arranged, 
or may be disposed, with two 
additional rhymes, into a qua- 
train and a couplet. 

Milton has not always ob- 
served this arrangement of the 
terminations in the six conclud- 
ing lines. See the Sonnets to 
Fairfax and to Cromwell. He 
seems to have regarded the order 
6f this part of the sonnet as sub- 
mitted in' a great degree to his 
discretion. In the construction 
of the Sonnet Drummond seems 
to have been the peculiar object 
of Milton's applause and imita- 
tlon« Summons. 

1. We have observed, P. L. 



vii. 435. how fond our poet was 
of the nightingale, and this ad- 
dress to her is founded upon the 
same notion or tradition as Chau- 
cer's verses of the cuckow aod 
the nightingale. 

Bat as I lay this other tughi wakf ng, 
I thought howe lovirs had a tokining. 
And amonge 'hem it was a com- 
mune tale. 
That it were gode to here the 
nightingale* 
Moche rathir than the leudd cuecoo 
sing &c. 

4. While the Jolly hours lead <m 
propitious May."] Because the 
nightingale is supposed to b^n 
singing in AprU. So Sydney, 
in £n^and*8 Helicon, Signat O* 
edit 1614. 

The nightingale, so seooe as Aprill 
hrSigeth 

Unto her rested sense a perfect wak- 
ing. 

While late bare earth proud of new 
clothing sprfngeth. 

Singes out her woes, &c. 

T. Warton. 

6. First heard before^ Virgil, 
^n. iv. 24. 

Sed mihi vel tellns obtem priut ima 

dehiscat. 
Ante pudor quam te violo, aat tua 

jura resolvo. 

See Cerda. Richardson. 

6. First heard before the shaU 
low cuckow' s hill, &c.] That is, 
if they happen to be heard be- 
fore the cuckow, it is lucky for 
the lover. But Spenser calls the 
cuckow the messenger oIl sprihg, 
and supposes that his trumpet 
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Now timely sing, ere the rude bird of hate 
Foretel my hopeless doom in some grove nigh ; lo 
As thou from year to year hast sung too late 

For my relief, yet hadst no reason why : 
Whether the Muse, or Liove call thee his mate. 
Both them I serve, and of their train am I. 



11. 

Donna leggiadra il cui bel nome honora 

L^herbosa val di Rheno, e il nobil varco. 

Bene h colui d'ogni valore scarco 

Qual tuo spirto gentil non innamora, 
Che dolcemente mostra si di fuora 5 

De sui atti soavi giamai parco, 

£ i don^, che son d'amor saette ed arco. 

La onde V alta tua virtu s'infiora. 
Quando tu vaga parli, o lieta canti 

Che mover possa duro alpestre l^o 10 

Guard! ciascun a gli occhi, ed a gli orecchi 
L^entrata, chi di te si truova ind^no; 

Gratia sola di su gli vaglia, inanti 

Che'l disio amoroso al cuor s^invecchi. 



shrill warns all lovers to wait literally from a fragment of Sap* 

upon Cupid, Somi. xix. Jonson pho, preserved by the scholiast 

gives this appellation to the on Sophocles, Electr. v. 148. 

nightingale, in the Sad Shep- Hpos A* aiteaos, Iftt^t^t «4m. 

herd, a. il s. 6. WLXxm laments afterwards, that 

Bal best, the dear good angel of the hitherto the nightingale had not 

spring, preceded the cuckow as she 

The nightingale. ^^^1^^. j^^ ^^^y^ g^^ ^ 

An%d is messenger. And the late, that is, after the cfuckow. 

whole expression seems to be T. fVarton. 

N S 
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III. 
QuAt In coUe m^hk), al imbranir di sera 

L^av^zza giovinetta pastorella 

Ya bagnando Therbetta strana e bella 

Cbe mal si spande a disusata spera 
Fuor di sua natia alma primavera, 5 

Cosi Amor meco insii la lingua snella 

Desta il fior novo di strania favella, 

Mentre io di te, vezzosamente altera. 
Canto, dal mio buon popol not inteso, 

E'l bel Tamigi cangio col bel Arno. lo 

Amor lo volse, ed io a Faltrui peso 
Seppi ch' Amor cosa mai volse indamo. 

Deh ! foss' il mio cuor lento e'l duro seno 

A cbi pianta dal ciel si buon terreno. 

Canzons*. 
RiDONSi donne e giorani amorosi 
M' accostandosi attorao, e perche acrivi, 
Perche tu acrivi in lingua ignota e strana. 
Verseggiando d' amor, e come t'osi ? 

1. Qual in colle mpro, qI m- ar« closed with rhyming couplets* 

brumr di tera] To express the T. Warlon, 

approach of evening, the Italians • it ia from Petrarch, thit 

wy, fu Vimhrunir. And thus ^^^^ ^^ixes the Canzone with 

Petrarch, « /m^mitir vcggio la the SoneWo Dante regarded the 

^' Cana.XKvii. See note Qanzane as the melt perfect 

?L?t ^""^.r"^^^ "" ^^' species of lyric composition. 

Lost, b. IV. 246. Tjrarkm. i5;ii^ Volg. filoqi^. c. iV. But 

^ ^ f^ ^^"^Mto nerbetta fy, ^^ Canzone he aUows more 

ftc] See Petraidis CanMie, kxity than for the Sonnet He 

'**^'- says, when die Song is written 

Da ^or rherle, Ac. ^ * «^«^« or taragic subject, it is 

denominated Canzone, and when 
Of Milton's Swmtts, only this, on- a eomic, ccmlileaa, aa dimi* 
diefbnzth^ tth, and /Hxteenth, nutive. r. Wmtim. 
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Dinne, s^ la tua speme sia nmi vana, 5 

£ de pensieri lo migtiov t^ atrivi ; 
Co6i mi van buriando, altri rivi 
Altri lidi t'aspettan, ed altre onde 
Nelle cui verdi sponde 

Spuntati ad hor, ad hat a la tua cbioma lo 

L^ immortal guiderdon d' eteme froDdi 
Perche alle spalle tue soverchia soma? 
Canzon dirotti, e tu per me rispondi 
Dice mia Doana, e'l suo dir, k U mio cuore 
Questa e lingua di cui ai vanta Amove. 15 

IV. 

DioDATi, e teM dir^ con maraviglia, 

Quel ritroso io cb*amor spr^giar sot^a 

E de suoi lacci apesso mi nd^a 

Gia caddi, ov^huom dabbeo talhor a'impiglia. 
Ne treccie d^oro, ne guancia vermigKa 5 

M' abbaglian 8^ ma aotto nova ide« 

Pellegrina bellezza che^I cuor bea, 



7. — aliti rwi of whom more will be said liere- 

Atiri a^ faspeilan, ed altre after. T. Wafton. 

ond»f Ac] 

An edK> to a stann^ in Ario9to, 5. Ne treccie H*oro, ne guancia 

Orl. Fur. xxxir. 72. vermiglia 

... - . , _, . _^. . M^abbagtian aI, &c.] 

Alirl 6ouu •llri l«gfai» .lire 4»m. g^ j^ Comus, V. 752. 

Altrf pianf, ahrc voIU altre montagne, What need a wrmriZ-tincturM lip far 

Love-darting ejres, ami tresses Klui 

See Lycidas, v. 174. the mom? 

Where other groves, and other shores ^"^ ^^ ^^« ^^^ ^^ * ^'^^ ^' 

along, Ac »«»** ^ 5. 

_,, , , . ,. ", . , , —That lovely djc 

The lady impbed in the Ita- That dM thj cheek envermeil. 

lian Sonnets \% perhaps Leonora, 7*. Warion, 

N 4 
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Portamenti alti honestly e neUe ciglia 
Quel sereno fulgor d' amabil n^o, 
Parole adorne di lingua piu d^ una, 
E'l cantar che di mezzo Phemispero 
Traviar ben puo la faticosa Luna, 

E degli occhi suoi auventa si gran fuoco 
Che Pincerar gli oreccbi mi fia poco. 



10 



V. 

Per certo i bei vostr^ occhi, Dorina mia 
Esser non puo che non sian lo mio sole 
Si mi percuoton forte, come ei suole 



8. Porlamenti aUi honesti,'] So 
before, Sonn. iii. 8. '' Vezzosa- 
^ mente altera/* Pariamenio ex- 
presses the lofty dignified de- 
portment, by which the Italian 
poets constantly describe female 
beauty; and which is strikingly 
characteristic of the composed 
maiestic carriage of the Italian 
ladies, either as contrasted with 
the liveliness of the Frendi, or 
the timid delicacy of the English. 
Gimpare Petrarch's first Sonnet 
on me Death of Laura. Sonn. 
ccxxix. 

Ohime, il bel viso ! Chime, il isoave 

sgardo ! 
Obimey UportametUo Uggiadroaltiero! 

Our author appears to have ap- 
plied this Italian idea of a grace- 
ful solemnity in his description 
of Eve. 

Milton, as it may be seen from 
these Sonnets/ appears to have 
been struck, on going into Italy, 
with a new idea of foreign 
beauty, totto nwa idea *' Pelle- 
^' grina BeUetza'* He is now no 
longer captivated with the 6rcc- 



de (Torcf, nor the bloom so con- 
spicuous in fiur-haired com- 
plexions, guanda vermiglia ; but 
with the nelle ciglia Quel sereno 
Julgor damabU nero, the deeli 
occhi si gran fuoco. 1 would add 
the H^l cantar, unless that was a 
particular compliment to his L^ 
onora. The dark hair and eye 
of Italy are now become his new 
favourites. When a youth of 
nineteen, in his general descrip- 
tion of the English Fair, he 
celebrates Cupid's golden nets of 
hair, 1. i. eL i. 60. And in 
Comus, beauty is characterized 
by vermeiUtincCuted cheeks, and 
tresses like the morm T. Warton. 

2. — non sian lo mio sole 

Si mi percuoton forte,'2 
So Ariosto, Orland. Fur. c. viiL 
20. 

Percote il sol ardente il vicin cdle. 

And P. L. iv. 244. 

— Where the morning sun firft 

warmly *mote 
The open field. 

Where see the note. T. WarUm. 
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Per Parene di Libia chi 8^ invia, 
Mentre uo caldo vapor (oe sent! pria) 6 

Da quel lato si spinge ove mi duole, 

Che forse amanti nelle lor parole 

Chiaman sospir ; io non so che si sia : 
Parte rinchiusa, e turbida si cela 

Scoffo mi il petto, e poi o'uscendo poco 16 

Quivi d' attomo o s'agghiacda, o s^ ingiela ; 
Ma quanto a gli occhi giunge a trovar loco 

Tutte le notti a me suol for piovose 

Finche mia Alba rivien colma di rose.* 

VI. 

GiOYANE piano, e semplicetto amante 

Poi che fuggir me stesso in dubbio sono. 

Madonna a voi del mio cuor Phumil dono 

Faro divoto ; io certo a prove tante 
L'hebbi fedele, intrepido, costante, 5 

De pensieri I^giadro, accorto, e buono ; 

Quando rugge il gran mondo, e scocca il tuono, 

S'arma di se, e d' intero diamante, 
Tanto del forse, e d' invidia sicuro, 

Di timori, e speranze al popd use 10 

Quanto d'ingegno, e d'alto valor vago, 
£ di cetta sonora, e delle muse: 

Sol troverete in tal parte men duro 

Ove Amor mise Pinsanabil ago.f 

* The forced thoughts at the Canto, dal mio buon popol non inttso, 

doae of this Sonnet are intolera- ^1 bel Tamigi «ngio col bel Amo. 

We. But he was now in the T. Warton. 
hmd of conceit, and was infected 

by writing in its lan^ge. He f Milton had a natural se<>> 

had changed his native Thames veritjr of mind. For love- veries, 

fer Amo^ Sonn. iii. 9. his Italian Sonnets have a re- 
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VIL 

On his being arrived to the ageqftS* 

How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 
StoPn on his wing my three and twentieth year! 



markable air of gravity and d^- 
nity. They are free from the 
metaphysics of Fetraich, and 
are more in the manner of Dante. 
Yet he calls his seventh Sonnet, 
in a Letter printed ficom the 
Cambridge manuscript by Birch, 
a composition in the Petforchwn 
stanza. 

In 1 762, the late Mr. Thomaa 
Hollis examined the Laurentian 
libnury at Florence, for six Ita- 
lian Sonnets of Milton^ addresflned 
to his friend ChimenteUi; and, 
for other Italian and Latin com- 
positions and various original 
letters, said to be remaining in 
manuscript at Florence. He 
searched also for an original 
bust in marble of Milton, sup- 
posed to be somewhere in that 
city. ^ But be was unsncoessibl 
in his curious enquiries. T. 
WaHim. 

* This Sonnet was made in 
1631, and was sent in a letter to 
a friend, who had importuned 
the author to take orders; of 
which letter there are two 
draughts in his own Manuscript, 
and the former runs thus. 

'• Sir, 
'* Besides that in sundry re- 
^^ qpects I must acknowledge me 
*' to profit by you whenever we 
^ meet, you areofren to me, and 
" were vesterday especially, a^ 
'^ a good watchman to admonish 
'' that the hours of the night 
'^ pass on (for sol call ukyWt 



as yet obscure and unservice- 
able to mankind) and that the 
day ia at hand, wherein Christ 
commands all to labour while 
there is l%ht: which beeanse 
I am persuaded you do to no 
other purpose than out of a 
true desire that God sfaoold be 
honoured in every one, I am 
ever ready, you know, when 
occaaon is, to give you ac- 
count, as I ought, thou^ un« 
asked, of my tiudy moving 
according to the preoqpt of my 
conscience, which i firmly 
trust b not without God. Yet 
now I will not strain for any 
set apology, but only refer 
myself to what my mind shall 
have at any time to declare 
faersdf at her best eaae. Yet 
if you think, as yon said^ that 
too much love of learning is 
in Aiult, and that I have given 
up myself to dream away my 
years in the arms of studious 
retirement, like Endymioo 
with the moon on I^atmus hill ; 
yet consider, that if it weve no 
more but this, to overcame 
this, there is on the other side 
both in more bewitcMhl to 
entice away, and natural years 
more swaying, and good more 
available to withdraw to that 
which yon wish me; as first 
all the fond hopes which for* 
ward youth and vanity are 
fledged with, none of which 
can sort with this Pluto*8 hel- 
met, as Homer calls it, of ob- 
scurity, and would soon cauat 
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My basting dtys Ay on with full career, 

But my late apring no bud or btoesom sbew^tfa. 
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'' me to throw it off, if there 
'' were nothing else in it but an 
** effected md fruitless curiosity 
'' of knowing; and then a na- 
'' tund desire of honour and re« 
** nown, which I think nossesses 
" the breast of every ^difiar, as 
*' well of him that shall, as of 
«' him that never shall obtain it» 
''(if this be altogether bad,) 
" which would quickly oversway 
** this fihlegm and melancholy of 
*' bashfulness» or that other itn- 
'' moat, and preyail with me to 
" prefer a life, that bad at least 
" eome credit in it, some place 
'' given it» before a mannor of 
" living much disregarded and 
" diecountenanoed. There bbe^ 
'' aides this, as all well know, 
'' about this time of a man's life, 
'' ft strong inclination, be it good 
*' or no, to build up a house and 
" ftmily of his own in the best 
'^vumner hemay; to which no- 
" diing is more helpfkd than the 
^ easrly entering into some ere- 
''dible emfdoyment, and no^ 
^ tfang more cross than m v 
'^ wmy, which my wastmg youUi 
'' would presently bethink her 
^' of, and Kill one love with ao- 
'' other, if that were alL But 
^' what delight or what peculiar 
''conceit, may you in charity 
'' think, could hold out against 
" the long knowledge of a con- 
" trary command from above, 
" and the terrible seisureof him 
"th«t hid his talent? Therefore 
'' commit grace to mce, or ne- 
" ture to nature, there will be 
" found on the other way more 
"obvious temptations to bad, 
" as gain, preferment, ambition, 
" more winning presentments of 



"good, and more pione aflbc- 
" tions of nature to incline and 
" dispose, not counting outward 
"causes, as ez^ectadoos and 
" murmurs of fHends, scandals 
'* taken, and sudi like, than Ae 
" bare love of notions could re- 
" sisL 80 that if it be that 
" which yon suppose, it had by 
" this been round about begirt 
" and overmastered, whether it 
"had proceeded from virtue, 
"vice, or nature in me. Yet 
"that yen may see that I am 
" some time suspicious of my- 
" self, and do take notice of a 
"certain belatedness in me, I 
"am tiie bolder to eend you 
" someof mynightwardthouffhts 
"some*whue since, since Uiey 
" come in fitly, in a Petrarchian 



•* How soon hath Time, &c" 
The hitter drsught is as fblbws. 

" Sin^ 
" Besides that in sundry odier 
" respects I must acknowledge 
" metoprofit by you whenever we 
" meet, yon are often to me, and 
" were yesterday especially, as a 
"good watdMnan to admonish 
" that the hours of the nia^t 
" pass on, (for so I call my life 
" M yet obscure and unservice- 
" able to mankmd,^ and that the 
" day with me is at hand, wherein 
" Christ commands all to labonr 
"while there is light: which 
" because I am persuaded vou 
" do to no other ^rpose, than 
" out of a true desire that God 
" should be honoured in every 
" one, I therefore think myself 
"bound, though unasked, to 
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Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truthi 
Th^t I. to manhood am arrived sa nqar, 



''give yoir acoount, as oft as' 
'' oocasion is^ of this my tardy 
" moving, according to the pre- 
*' cept of my conscience, which 
" I firmly trust is not without 
"God. Yet now I will not 
" strain for any set apology, but 
" only refer myself to what my 
" mind shall have at any time to 
" declare hersdf at her best ease. 
" But if you think, as yon sakl, 
*\ that too much love of learning 
''is in fault, and that I have 
''given up mjrself to dream 
". away my years in the arms of 
" stumous retirement, like Endv- 
" mion with the moon as the 
*' tale of Latmus goes; yet oon- 
" aider that if it were no more 
" but the mere love of learning, 
" whether it proceed fh>m a 
" principle bad, good, or natural, 
" it could not nave held out 
'' thus long against so strong 
"opposition an the oUier side 
" of every kind; for if it be bad, 
" why should not all die fond 
" hcfpes that forward youth and 
" vanity are fledge with, together 
" with gain, pride, and ambi-. 
" tion, call me forward more 
" powerfully, than a poor re- 
" gardless and unprofitable sin 
" of curiosity should be able to 
'^ withhold me, whereby a man 
"cuts himself off ihim all 
" action, and becomes the most 
** hdpless, pusillanimous, and 
" unweaponed creature in the 
''world, the most unfit and 
''unable to do that whidi aU 
" mortals most aspire to, either 
" to be useful to his friends, or 
'* to offend his enemies. Or if 
" it be to be thought a natural 
" proneness, there is against 



" that a^ much more pottot in- 

" dination inbred, which about 

" this time of life solicits most» 

" the desire of house and fiunily 

" of his own, to which nothing 

" is esteemed more helpful than 

" the early entering into credible 

" employment, and nothing more 

"hindering than this affected 

" solitariness. And though this 

" w^e enough, yet there is to 

" this another act, if not of pore, 

" yet of refined nature no less 

" available to dissuade prolonged 

" obscurity, a denre of honour 

" and repute and immortal fiune 

" seated in the breast of er&y 

" true sdiolar, which all make 

" haste to by the readiest ways 

" of publishing and dlvulmig 

" conceived merits, as well those 

" that shall, as ti^ose that never 

" shall obtain it Nature there- 

" fore would presently work the 

" more prevalent way, if there 

" were nothing but this infi^ior 

" bent of herself to restrain her. 

" Lastly, the love of learning, as 

" it is the pursuit of some&ng 

" ffood, it would sooner follow 

" Sie more excellent and supreme 

" good known and presented, 

" and so be quickly diverted 

*^ ftom the empty and fantastic 

** diase of shadows and notions 

'* to the solid good flowing tieota 

^* due and timely obedience to 

'' that command in the Gospel 

<' set out by the terrible seiimg 

«< of him that hid the talent. 

«« It is more probable therefore 

" that not the endless delight of 

<* speculation, but this v^y cod« 

« sideration of that great com- 

'( mandment, does not press 

<t forward, as soon as many do 
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And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 
That some more thnely-happy spirits indu'th. 
Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, 
It shall be still in strictest measure even 
To that same lot, however mean or high. 
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" to undergo^ but keeps off with 
" a sacred reverence and religi- 
'' ous advisement how best to 
" undergo; not taking thought 
" of being ]aXe, so it give advan- 
" tage to be more fit; for those 
" that were latest lost nothing^ 
" when the master of the vine- 
" yard came to give each one 
'' his hire. And here I am 
" come to a stream -head copious 
'^ enough to disburthen itself 
«like Nilus at seven mouths 
" into an ocean; but then I 
<« should also run into a rectpro-* 
t* cal contradiction of ebbing 
" and flowing at once, and do 
*' that which I excuse myself for 
" not doing, preach and not 
'^ preadi. i et that you may see 
" that I am something suspicious 
'< of myself> and do take notice 
" <k Si certain belatedness in me, 
« I am the bolder to send 
*' you some of my nightward 
<* thoughts some while since, 
" because they come in not 
<« altogether unfitly, made up in 
« a Petrarchian stanza, which 1 
<« told you of. 

•< How soon hath Time, &c 

*' By this I believe ^ou may 
*^ well repent of having made 
<< mention at all of this matter^ 
<< for if I have not all this whOe 
*' won you to this, I have certain- 
" ly wearied you of it This 
'< therefore alone may be a suf- 
'< ficient reason for me to keep 



*' me as I aro» lest having IJhus 
'* tired you singly, I should deal 
'' worse with a whole congrega- 
" tion, and spoil all die patience 
" of a parish : for I myself do 
'' not only see my own tedious- 
*' ness, but now grow offended 
'* with it, that has hindered me 
" thus long fVom coming to the 
" last and best period of my let- 
" ter, and that which must now 
** chiefly work my pardon, that 
'' I am your true and unfeigned 
*' frieni" 

S. Siofn on hi* wing my three 
and inentielh year!'] Mr. Bowie 
cites Shakespeare, All's well that 
ends well, act v. s. 2. 

O n our quick'st decreet 
The inaudible and noiaelets foot of 

Time 
SteaU, ere we can effbct thena. 

And Mr. Warton^ Juvenal, Sat. 
iz. 128. 

— dum bibimus, dum »erU, unguents, 

pueUas 
Poecimut, obrepU mm inieOecta te- 

nectus. 

But the application of steai in 
this sonnet, as Mr. Warton re- 
marks, is different In Shake- 
speare and Juvenal, Time and 
Old Age come imperceptibly 
upon us and our purposes. In 
Milton, Time as imperceptibly 
and sflently carries off on his 
wing, in his flight, the poet's 
twen^-third year. £. 
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Towarf which Time kad9 me, and the will of Heaven ; 
All is, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great Task-Master^s eye. 

VIII. 

When the assault was intended to the City.* 

Captain or Colonel, or Knight in arms, 
Whose chance on these defenceless doors may seize, 
If deed of honour did thee ever please, 
Guard them, and him within protect from harms. 

He can i^quite thee, for he kdows the charms 5 

That call fame on such gentie acts as these. 
And he can spread thy name o^er lands and seas. 
Whatever clime the sun^s bright circle warms* 

Lift not thy spear against the Muses' bow^r: 

The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 10 



• To this sonnet we have pre- K.RU^ Murshal, ask yonder AnrfffW 

fixed the title, which the autlior ^ '"^^^ t w -j*- 

hiraself has m the Manuscript ^ , ^' frarm. 

In the Manuscript this sonnet S. If deed of honour did f Aee 

was written by another hand, ever pleaie,! So Uiis jene is 

and had this title. On his door printed in the second editicm m 

when the Ctty e»peeied an assault : the year 1673. In die first edi- 

but this he scratched out, and tion of 1645, and in the Manu- 

wrote with his own hand. When script, it stands thus, 

the assault was intended to the Tjrnwdecdofbaiiour did thee please. 

City. The date was also added, 10* The great Emathian con- 

1642, but blotted out agahi : and querar &c.] When Alexander the 

it was in November, 1648. that Great took Thebes, and entirely 

the King marched with his army rased the rest of the city, he or- 

BB near sb Brentfiovd, and put the dered the house of Pindar to be 

city in great coQftemation. Mil- preserved out of rejprd to his 

toa was then in his thir^-fourth memory: and the ruins of Pin* 

year, dar's mnise were to be seen at 

I, '.^^^^Knight in arms,1 So Thebes, in Pousaniass time, who 

Shakespeare, K* fiiehurd II. act lived under Antoninus the pbi- 

i. s. 3. where Bolingbroke enter»i losopher. See Pausan. Bceot enp. 

'' appellant in Bnttow" 2$* edit Kuhoji. 
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The house of Pindanis, when temple^ and tow^r 
Went to the groimd: and die lepeated air 
Of sad Electra't poet had the pow'r 
To save th^ Athenian walk firom niin bare* 



To a viriutms young Latfy^ 

Lady, that in the prime of earliest youth 
Wisely hast shunned the broad way and the green, 
And with those few art eminendy seen, 



11. temple and totD*r] See 

note, P. R. iii. 268. E. 

1% — and the repeated air &c.] 
I 8upt>08e tbU refers to a passage 
in Plutai^'s Life of Lysander. 
When that general had taken 
Athens, lie proposed to diange 
the government. Some lay he 
moved in council that the Athe- 
nians might be reduced to slavery, 
when at the same time £rianthu« 
the Theban proposed wholly to 
destroy the city, and leave the 
country desolate : but a little af- 
terwards, at ftn entertainment of 
the captains, one of them re- 
peated some verses out of £u« 
ripidefl's Blectra, beginning thus, 

Electra, oh unhappy queen ! 
Whither wou'd you fly ? return ; 
Tour art»etiC6 the fbrtaken groves 
An4 desert pahice seem to irioom. 

This struck them, and gave 
them occasion to reflect, now 
barbarous it would appear to lay 
that city in ruin; which had been 
renowned for the birth and edu- 
cation of so many famous men, 

iiTA fttfxt tvHvc-ms yMfumt TA^' 
«isr« ttcafttf t* r%i Ev^twtho HAi- 



vX^trfa^f i^sf, mt svrtff ivkXm urn 

lif^yacvwHbi mt irsXir. VoL i. p. 
441. edit Paris. 1624. 

12. The lines of Euripides are 
at V. l68. It i^pears, however, 
that Lysander ordei^d the walla 
and fortifications to be demo- 
lished. See Plutardi. ^^W* tom* 
ii. Vit p. 807. Par. 1572. 8vo. 

B;^ the epithet sad, Milton de« 
nominates the pathetic character 
of Euripides. Repeated signiffes 
recited. But it has been inge- 
nkMHly SQggested, that the epi- 
thet $ad belongs to Electm, wM 
very often oalfa bersdf OIKTPA, 
TAAAXKA, Ac. in Eurinides's 
play ; and says, tkit all the dtj 
gtve her die sane appellation, 
* iUK?m9n*vrt 2f ^' ABAIAM HAtt« 
'* v^ w^Xivtm." T» Wotton. 

14. To save th* Athenian walls 
by rum bare,"] bee our author's 
Psalm vii. 60. 

Fan on his crown with ruin »teep» 
The meaning in both instances 
is obvious and similar. 

This is one of Milton's best 
Sonnets. T. Wartm. 
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That labour up theiiili of heav'oly troth, 
The better part with Mary and with Ruth I 

Chosen thou hast; and they that overween. 
And at thy growing virtues fret their spleen, 
No anger find in thee, but pity' and ruth. 
Thy care is fix'd, and zealously attends 
To fill thy odorous lamp with deeds of light, lo 

And hope that reaps not shame. Therefore be sure 
Thou, when the bridegroom with his feastful fi'iends 
Passes to bliss at the mid hour of night. 
Hast gainM thy entrance. Virgin wise and pure. 



5. — fi?i^A Mary and with Butk] 
So it is in Milton's Manuscript « 
and in the edition of l673. In 
the first edition of 1 645 it was 
falsely printed 

—with Mary and the Ruth. 

6. -^—overween,'] Par. Lost, 
X. 878. ** Him overweening to 
** over-reach.** See note on Co- 
nnis, 309. T. Warton. 

7. ^nd at thy growing virtues] 
In the Manuscript it was at firsts 

And at thj blooittiag virtue or prosperm 
ing* 

8. — but pity* and ruth] Here 
Ruth and ruth are made to rhyme 
to each other, and it may per- 
haps ofiend the niceness of mo- 
dem ears that the same word 
should rhyme to itself though in 
different senses: but our old 
poets were not so very delicate. 



and the reader may see parallel 
instances in Spenser's Faery 
Queen, b. i. cant 6* st 39. and 
b. vii. cant 6. st 38. 

11. And hope that reaps not 
shame,] EXwa w »MTmr^v9u, Rom. 
V. 5. Hurd, 

12. Thou, when the bridegroom 
with his feastful ^riaids^ Feast- 

ful is an epithet m Spenser. He 
alludes to the midnight feasting 
of the Jews before the consum- 
mation of marriage. T. WarUm, 
IS, Passes to bliss at the mid 
hour of night,] Instead of ti^ 
line he had written at first. 

Opens the door of bUu that hour of 
night: 

but he rightly altered it, the bet- 
ter to accommodate it to .the pa- 
rable to which he is alluding. 
See Matt xxv. 
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x: 

To the Lady Margaret Ley* 

Daughter to that good Earl, oace President 
Of England's Council^ and her Treasury, 
Who liv'd in both unstainM with gold or fee, 
And left them both, more in himself content, 

Till sad the breaking of that Parliament 
Broke him, as that dishonest victory 
At Chaeronea, fatal to liberty, 
KilFd with report that old man eloquent. 

Though later bom than to have known the days 
Wherein your father flourishM, yet by you. 
Madam, methinks I see him living yet; 
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* We have given the title 
which is in Milton's Manuscript, 
To the Lady Margaret Ley. She 
was thie daughter of Sir James 
Ley, whose singular learning 
and abilities raised him through 
all the great posts of die law^ uU 
he came to be made Earl of 
Marlborough, and Lord High 
Treasurer, and Lord I^resident 
of the Council to King James L 
He died in an advanced age, 
and Milton attributes his death to 
the breaking of the Parliament; 
and it is true that the Parlia- 
ment was dissolved the 10th of 
March, 1628-9, and he died on 
the 14di of the same month. He 
left several sons and daughters ; 
and the Lady Margaret was 
married to Captain Hobson of 
the Isle of Wight. It appears 
from the accounts of Milton's 
life, that in the year l64S he 
used frequently to visit this 
lady and her husband, and 
about that time we may sup- 
VOL. TV. 



pose that this Sonnet was com- 
posed. 

6. — oi thai dishonest victory 
&c.] This victory was gained 
by Philip of Macedon over the 
Athenians and their allies; and 
the news being brought to 
Athens, that old man eloquent, 
Isocrates, who was near a hun- 
dred years old, died williin a 
few days, being determined not 
to survive the liberties of his 
country. inXtvrm tw fifv twt 

vm^n T1K tf Xm0ttnm ftt^X!"^, ivif 
inrrm fiifii09aft icmr^t itn, yrMf/ui 

Dionysius Halicamass. de Iso- 
crate, vol; ii. p. 150. edit Hud- 
son. Plutarcn says, that he ab- 
stained from food for four days, 
and so put a period to his me, 
having lived 98, or as some say 
100 years. See Plutarch's Lives 
of the ten Orators, vol. ii. p. 
837. edit Paris, 1624. 
O 
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So well your words his noble virtues praise. 
That all both judge you to relate them true, 
And to possess them, honoured Margaret. 



XI. 

On the detraction which followed upon my writing 
certain treatises.''^ 

A BOOK was writ of late calPd Tetrachordon, 
And woven close, both matter, form, and stile; 
The subject new: it walked the town a while, 
Numbering good intellects; now seldom por^d on. 



* When Milton published his 
books of Divorce, he was greatly 
condemned by the Presbyterian 
clergy^ whoee advocate and 
diampioa he had beto before. 
He published his Tetrachordon 
or Expositions upon the four 
chief places in Scripture* which 
treat of marriage or nullities in 
marriage, in 1645 s and soon 
after we may suppose he com- 
posed these two Sonnets, which 
were first printed in the edition 
of 167 Sf and to which we have 
pre&ted the title diat he himself 
bad in the Manuscript 

1. A book was fprit of late &c] 
In the Mamtscript he had written 
at first, 

/ wHt a hook of late call*d Tetrachor^ 

don. 
And wetn^d in close, both matter, 

fbriD, and stile; 
It meni qfweU tibnd the town a while, 
Numb'ring good mU, but now it lel- 

dom por'd on. 

The reader will readily agree, 
that it was altered for the better. 
1. A book was writ of hie 
cfdl'd Tetrochordon,] This ela- 
borate discussion, unworthv in 



many respects of Milton, and in 
whidi much acateness of argu- 
ment, and comprehension of 
reading, were idly thrown away, 
was received with contempt, or 
rather ridicule, as we learn from 
HowePs Letters, A better proof 
that it was treated with neglect 
is, that it was attacked by two 
nameless and obscure writers 
only ; one of whom Milton calls, 
a Serving-man turned SMeUor! 
Our author's divorce was on 
Platonic principles. He hdd, 
that disi^reement of mind was 
a better cause of separation than 
adultery or frigidity. Here was 
a fkir opening for the laughers. 
For this doctrine Mihon was 
stmimoned before the Lords. 
But they not approvmg Ins ac^ 
cttsers, Uie preM)yterian clergy, 
or thinking the business too m- 
culative, he was quickly dis- 
missed. On this occasion Mil- 
ton commenced hostilities against 
the Presbyterians. He illustrates 
his own system in this line of 
Par. Lost, ix. 372. 

Go, for thy stay, not /rec, absents 
thee more. 
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Cries the stall-reader, Bless us ! what a word on 5 
A title page is this 1 and some in file 
Stand spelling &lse, while one might walk to Mile- 
End Green. Why is it harder, Sirs, than Gordon, 

Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galasp ? 
Those rugged names to our like mouths grow sleek. 
That would have made Quintilian stare and gasp. 11 

Thy age, like ours, O Soul of Sir John Cheek, 
Hated not learning worse than toad or asp, 
When thou taught^st Cambridge, and King Edward 
Greek. 



Milton wished he had not! 
written this work in English. 
See the Defbnsio sectmda. **Vel- 
" lem hoc tantuni, sermone ver- 
" naculo nie non scripsisse : non 
" enim' in vemias lectores ihci* 
" dissem, quibus solenne est sua 
" bona ignorare, aliorum nibla 
"uridere." Prose Works, if. 
331. r. Wariwt. 

k. Crim the stall-reader,'] So 
in Apol. Smectymn. sect. viii« 
" In the language of stalUepistle 
"nonsense." Pr. W. 122. T. 
Warion. 
. $. CoUdilo, Macdonnel, or 
Gala$pf2 Milton is herecolled> 
kur, Worn his hatred to the Scots, 
wbtt he thinks Scottish named 
of an ill sound. Colkitlo and 
Macdonal, are one and the same 
pei^n; a bi^ve officer oti the 
rojral side, .an Irish roan of the 
Antrim family, who serv^ un- 
der Mdntrose. The MacdonaU 
of that family are styled, by way 
of distinction, Mao CollcUlok, 
that is, descendants of lame 
Colin. Galasp is a Scottish writer 
ai^ahist the Independents; for 
whom see verses on the Forcers 
of Conscience, *c. T. Warion, 



9. — or Qalasp.] He is Ghorgt 
Gilespiey one of die Scotch mem- 
bers of the Assembly of DiTihes, 
as his name is subscribed to 
their letter to the Belgic, French, 
and HeWedan churches, dated 
l64S. There are two or more 
Letters from Samuel Rntherfdrd, 
to GOespie, in Joshua Redivivus, 
quoted above. See p. ii. epist 
64> 55. p. 408. seq. p. i. epist. 
114. p. 165. epist. 77. p. 1««. T. 
Warkm. 

10. Those rugged names] He 
had written at first barbarous^ 
and then rou^h hewn, and then 
rugged. 

12. Sir John Cheek] Or Cheke. 
Me was the first Professor of the 
Greek tongdc in the university 
of Cambridge, and was highly 
instruments^ in bringing that 
language into repate> and re- 
storing the original pronunoia- 
tion of it, ^ou^ with great op- 
position fhnn rae. patrons of ig* 
norance and popery, and espe- 
cially from Gardiner, Bishop of 
Winchester, and Chancellor of 
the University. He was after- 
wards made one of the tutors to 
Edward Vi. See his life by 

02 ^^ 
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XIL 

On the same. 

I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs 
By the known rules of ancient liberty^ 
When strait a barbarous noise environs me 
Of owls and cuckows, asses, apes, and dogs: 

As when those hinds that were transformM to frogs s 
RaiPd at Latona's twinJbom progeny, 
Which after held the sun and moon in fee. 
But this is got by casting pearl to hogs ; 

That bawl for freedom in their senseless mood, 

And still revolt when truth would set them free, lo 
Licence they mean when they cry Liberty ; 



Strype, or in Biographia Britan- 
nka. 

13. Hated not learning worse 
than toad or asp,"] Mr. Bowie 
quotes HaUe, Rich. II. f. 84. 
*' Diverse noble personages hated 
'' Kinge Richard worse than a 
*' toade or a serpent:* T. Warton. 

This Sonnet was written evi- 
dently in a sportive strunle to 
bend knotty words into rayme. 
Si/mmons. 

4. Of onfls and cuckows,] In 
Milton*s Manuscript it stands. 

Of owls and buzzards. 

5. As when those hinds to.] 
ITie fable of the Lycian clowns 
changed into frogs is related by 
Ovid. Met vi. Fab. 4. and the 
poet in saying 

Which after held the sun and moon 
In fee, 

intimates the good hopes which 
he had of himself, and his ex- 



pectations of making a consider- 
able figure in the worlds 

8. ---% casti$ig pearl to hogs;] 
Matt vii. 6. neither cast ye your 
pearls before swine. 

10. And stiU revolt &c.] He 
had written at first. 

And hate the truth whereby thsy shtmU 
hefree. 

11. Licence they mean when 
they cry Liberty.'] " The hypo* 
^* crisy of some shames not to 
** take offence at this doctrine 
" [the liberty of Divorce] for 
" Licence; whereas indeed, they 
'' fear it would remove Licence, 
*^ and leave them but few com- 
" panions.*' Tetrachord. vol. l 
4to. p. 319. He further explains 
himself at the bottom of the 
same page: " This one virtue 
'* incomparable it [the prohibi- 
" tion of divorce] hath, to fill 
'* all Christendom with whore- 
'' doros and adulteries, beyond 
*^ the art of Balaams or of de vilsJ* 
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For who loves that, must first be wise and good; 
But from that mark how far they rove we see 
For all this waste of wealth, and loss of blood. 

XIII. 
To Mr. H. Lawes on his Airs* 

Harry, whose tuneful and well measurM song 
First taught our English music how to span 
Words with just note and accent, not to scan 
With Midas' ears, committing short and long; 

Thy worth and skill exempts thee from the throng, 
With praise enough for envy to look wan ; 



Agaixit in his Tenure of Kings 
and Magistrates, p. 341. " In- 
" deed, none can love fireedom 
"heartily but good men: the 
" rest love not Freedom, but Lt- 
'' cence ; which never both more 
'* scope or more indulgence than 
•* under tyrants." I&rd. 

^This Sonnet was also first 
added in the edition of l673> 
and in Milton's Manuscript it is 
dated Feb. 9, 1645, and said to 
be wrote to Mr. Lawes, on the 
publisMng of his Air$. This Mr. 
Henry Lawes was a ffentleman 
of his Majesty's chapeX and one 
of his band of music, and an 
intimate friend of Milton, as 
appears by bis first publishing 
the Mask in 1637, the airs of 
which he set to music, and pro- 
bably too those of his Arcades. 
He was educated under Signor 
Coperario, and introduced a softer 
mixture of Italian airs, than had 
been practised before in our na- 
tion; as Mr Fenton says in his 



notes upon Waller, who has also 
honoured him with a copy of 
verses inscribed To Mr, Henry 
Lawes, who had then newly set a 
song of mine in the year l635. 
See Prelim, note to Comus. 

S. Words with just note &c.] 
These two lines were once thus 
in the Manuscript, 

Words with just nota, wMch M (hem 
tu'd to team or 

""When most were m'd to ican 

With Midas' ears, ndsjoining short 
and long. 

But committing conveys with it 
the idea of offendmg against 
quantity and harmony. 

4. Uommitting is a Latinism. 
T. Warton, 

5. — exempts thee from the 
throng"] Horace, Od. i. i. 32, 

Secemunt populo. 

Richardson. 

6. With praise enough &c.]. 
Instead of this line was the fol- 
lowing at first in the Manuscript, 

And gives thee praise above the pipe 
of Pan. 

o3 
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To after age thou shalt be writ the man, 
That with smooth air could^st humour best our 
tongue. 

Thou honour^st verse, and verse must lend her wing 
To honour thee, the priest of Phoebus^ quire, lo 
That tun'st their happiest lines in hymn, or story. 

Dante shall give fame leave to set thee higher 
Than his Casella, whom he wooM to sing 
Met in the milder shades of purgatory. 



7. — thou shalt be writ the mnn^ 
|kc.] Tbi^ too in the style of 
Horace> Od. i. vi. 1. 

ScriierU Vario fortis, et hostium 
Victor. 

And in the Manuscript it was 
thus at first, 

—thou shalt be writ a man 
That didst re/brm thy art, the chief 
afttottg* 

9. — and verse must lend her 
winf'] There are three manu- 
script copies of this sonnet, two 
by Milton, the second corrected, 
and the third by another hand; 
and in all of them we read must 
lend her wing, which we prefer 
lo must send her wing, as it is in 
the printed copies. 

n. -H)r story.'] " The story 
*' of Ariadne set by him to mu- 
" sic/* This a note in the mar- 
gin of this sonnet, as it fta^ds 
prefixed to *' Choice PsaJms put 
"into musick by Henry and 
" William Lawes, Lond. for H. 
'* Moselev, 1648." The inscrip- 
tion is there, " To my friend 
*' Mr. Henry Lawes/* T, War- 
ton. 

1«. Dante shall gwehc.'] These 
verses were thus at first. 

Fame by the Tuscan's leave shall set 
thee higher 



iTban his Caeelle, whom Damewoo'd 
to tiDg&i;. 

13. Than Ms Casella, whom he 
woo*d to sing &c.] This refers 
to the second Canto of Dante's 
Purgatorio, where the poet re- 
lates his meeting with Caselh 
in purgatory, and wooing him 
to sing in these terms. 



) nuoua Icgge non ti toglie 
Memoria, o uso k 1* amoroso canto, 
Che mi soleaquetar tutte mie vogUe ; 
Di ci5 ti paccia coosolar alquaDto 
L'anima mia. 

Thyer, 

See Dante's Purgator. c« ii. ▼. 
111. The Italian commentators 
on the i)assage say, that Casella* 
Dante*s friend, was a musician 
of distinguished excellence. He 
must have died a little before 
the year 1300. In the Vatican 
library is a Ballatella, or Madri- 
gal, inscribed Lemma da Pistoja, 
e Casella diede il Suono, That is, 
Lemmo da Pistoja wrote die 
words» which were set to music 
by Casella. Num. 3214. f. 149, 
Crescimbeni mentions an ancient 
manuscript Ballatella, with Dan- 
te's words and his friend Scho- 
chetti*8 music. Inscribed Parole 
di Dante, e Snono di SchochetiL 
1st Volg. Poes. p. 409. From 
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XIV. 

On the religious memory of Mrs. Catharine Thomson^ 
my Christian friend^ deceased 16 Dec. 1646.* 

When faith and love, which parted from thee never, 
Had ripened thy just soul to dwell with God, 
Meekly thou didst resign this earthly load 
Of death, callM life; which us from life doth sever. 

Thy works and alms and all thy good endeavour 5 
StayM not behind, nor in the grave were trod; 
But as faith pointed with her golden rod, 
FollowM thee up to joy and bliss for ever. 

Love led them on, and faith who knew them best 
Thy hand-maids, clad them o'er with purple beams 



many parts of his writings, Dant6 
appears to have been a judge 
ttid a lover of music This is 
not the on]y circumstance in 
which Milton resembled Dante. 
By milder shades, our author 
means, shades comparatively 
much less horrible than those 
which Dante describes in the 
Infemow T. WarUm, 

* To this Sonnet, which was 
first printed in the edition of 
1673, we have added the title 
which is in Milton*s Manuscript 
Who this Mrs. Thomson was, 
we cannot be certain; but I 
find in the accounts of Milton's 
life, that when he was first made 
Latin secretary, he lodged at one 
Thomson's, next door to the Bull- 
head tavern at Charing- Cross. 
This Mrs. Thomson was in all 
probability one of that /amily. 

• Mr. Warton seems to have 
supposed that Mrs. Thomson 
was a Quaker. See Mr. Dun- 
pier's note on P. R. iv. 288. JK. 



3. Meekhf thou didst resign &c.] 
In the Manuscript these lines 
were thus at first, 
Meekljr thou didst resign this earthly 

chd 
Of Jlesh and sin, which man fiom 
Heav'n doth sever. 

6. Siay'd not behind, &c.] In- 
stead of this luies were the fol- 
lowuig at first in the Manuscript, 

Strait follow'd thee the path that 

taints have trod» 
Still as they joumeyM (torn this dark 

abode ^ 

Up to the realm of peace and joy for 

ever. 
Faith shew'd the way» and she who 

saw them best 
Thy hand-maids ftc. 

6. — nor in the grave were trod:] 
This is a beautiful periphrasis 
for " ffood deeds forgotten at her 
** deam,", and a happy improve- 
ment of the original line in the 
MS. T. Warton. 

10. — clad them oer with pur- 
ple beams 

And azure wings, that up they 
fiew so drest, &c.] 

o 4 
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And azure wings, that up they £ew so drest. 
And spake the truth of thee on glorious themes 
Before the Judge, who thenceforth bid thee rest 
And drink thy fill of pure immortal streams. 



1] 



XV. 

To the Lord General Fairfax.* 

Fairfax, whose name in arms through Europe rings. 
Filling each mouth with envy or with praise. 



Compare Par. Lost^ x\. 14. of 
the personification imd ascent of 
the prayers of Adam and Eve. 
And see the notes, P. L. xi. 19. 
T. Warion. 

12. And spake the truth] There 
are also three manuscript copies 
of this Sonnet, two by Milton^ 
the second corrected, and the 
third bv another hand ; and in 
all of them we read And spake 
the truth, which is more agree- 
able to syntax, and better than 
And speak the truth, as it is in 
the printed copies. 

14. And dnnk thy fill of pure 
immortal streamsJ] So m the 
Epitaph. Damonis, 306. 

JPAherioM haurit latices, et gaudia 

potat 
Ore sacro. 

Compare P. L. v. 6S2. scq. where 
the angels 

QuafT immortality and joy, &c. 

The allusion is to the waters of 
life, and more particularly to 
Ps. xxxvi. 8, 9. " Thou shalt 
" make them drink of the river 
" of thy pleasures, for wirfi ^ee 
" is the well of life." T. Warton. 

♦ This and the two following 
SonneU are not found in the edi- 



tion of Milton*8 poems in l6Ys, 
and the reason of omitting them 
in the reign of Charles II. is 
too obvious to need explaining. 
They were first printed at the 
end of Philips's life of Milton, 
prefixed to the English transla- 
tion of his state-letters, in 1694, 
which was twenty years after 
his death ; they were afterwards 
cited by Toland in his life of 
Milton, 1698; and as far as I 
can perceive, they were not in- 
serted among his other poems 
till the fifth edition in 1713. fiat 
the printed copies^ probably be- 
ing taken at first from memory, 
are wondeHully incorrect ; whole 
verses are omitted, and the 
beauty of these Sonnets is in 
great measure defaced and de- 
stroyed. It is therefore a singu- 
lar piece of good fortune, uuX 
they are stiU exUnt in Milton's 
Manuscript, the first in his own 
hand- writing, and the others by 
another hand, as he had then 
lost his si^ht: and having such 
an authentic copy, we shall make 
it our standard, and thereby re- 
store these Sonnets totheir ori- 
ginal l)eauty. This to the Lord 
General Fairfax appears from 
the Manuscript to have been ad- 
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And all her jealous monarchs with amaze 
And rumours loud, that daunt remotest kings, 
Thy firm unshaken virtue ever brings 
Victory home, though new rebellions raise 
Their Hydra heads, and the false North displays 
Her broken league to imp their serpent wings. 



dressed to him at the siege of 
Colchester, which was carried on 
in the summer of 1648. 

* These Sonnets, and the two 
to Curiae Skinner, were the 
favourites of the republicans 
long after the Restoration : it was 
some consolation to a ruined 
party to have such good poetry 
remaining on their side of l^e 
question. T, Warion, 

I. — rings,'] Milton is fond 
oC ring, for violence of sound; 
I mean in a good sense, and out 
of its appropriated, literal appli- 
cation. Sonn. xxii. IS. ''Of 
'* which all Europe rings from 
'' side to side/' Where see the 
note. Hymn. Nativ. v. " Ring 
" out ye crystal spheres.'* Par. 
Lost, u. 495. '' Hill and valley 
" rings." lb. iii. 347. " Heaven 
" rung with jubilee." lb. vi. ^4. 
'' The fkithjul armies rung Ho- 
" sanna.'* lb. vii. 562. " All 
** the constellations rung.** lb. 
vii. 6SS, " The empjnrean rung 
" with hallelujahs." Ib.ix.7«7. 
" The sound yet rung of his 
''persuasive words." We mav 
add, " No more with cymbals 
''ring.*' H. Nativ. V. 208. But 
this is, perhaps, a literal use. T. 
Warton* 

6. — though new rebellions raise 
&c.] At this time there were 
several insurrections of the roy- 
alists, and the Scotch army was 
marching into England under 



the command of Duke Hamil* 
ton. 

7. Their Hvdra heads, and the 

false iforth displays 
Her broken league to tmp their 
serpent-wings,'] 
Euripides, MDton*s fovourite, is 
the only writer of antiquity that 
has given wings to the monster 
Hydra. Ion, v. I98. " HTANON 
" w«^i^Ai»Tw. The word HTA- 
NON is controverted. But here 
perhaps is Milton's authority for 
the common reading. 

Our author seems to have 
taken this idea from a passage 
in the Eikon, which he quotes 
in his Argus, sect x. " He [the 
king] " calls the parliament a 
" many'headed Hydra of govern- 
" roent, full of factions, distrac- 
"tions, &c.- Pr. W. i. S96. 
T. Warton. 

8. Her broken league] Because 
the English Parliament held, 
that the Scotch had broken their 
covenant, by Hamilton's march 
into England. Hurd. 

8. ^^to imp their serpent^wmgs^ 
In falconry, to imp a feather in 
a hawk's wing, is to add a new 
piece to a mulSated stump. From 
the Saxon impan, to ingraft. So 
Spenser, of a headless trunk, F. 
Q. iv. IX. 4. 

And having ympt the head to it 
agayne. 

To imp wings is not unoofumon 
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O yet a nobler task awaits tby hand, 
(For \idiat can war, but endless war still breed?) 
Till truth and right firom violence be freed, 

And public faith cleared from the shameful brand 
Of public fraud. In vain doth valour bleed, 
While avarice and rapine share the land. 



10 



XVL 

To the Lord Greneral Cromwell* 

Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, but detractions rude. 



in 0ixr old poetry. Spenser, 
Hymne of Heavenly Beautie. 

Thence gathering plumes of perfect 

•peculation. 
To impe the wkiget of thy high flying 

minde. 

Fletcher, Purpl. Isl. c. i. S4. 

^^-hnpimg their flaggle tnngM 
With thy stolne plumes. 

Shakespeare, Rich. II. a. ii. s. I. 

. Imp out our drooping countiy'a 
Ivolcen wing^ 

Where Mr. Steevent produces 
ot^/er instances. It occurs also 
in poets much later than Milton. 
See also Reed's Old PI. vii. 172, 
520. X. Sh\. T. WarUm. 

13. Of fmbUc Jrcnid.^ The 
Presbyterian Committees and 
Subcommittees. The grievance 
so much complained of by Mil« 
ton in his History c(£ England. 
See Birch's edition. Public fraud 
b opposed to puh^ fmth, the 
aocuri^ given by the parliament 
to the City -contributions for car- 
rying on the war. Warlurtm. 

• In the Manuscript was this 
Inacsiiptioii, but Uottecl mil again. 



I know not for what reason, 
To the Lord General Cromwdl, 
May l652. On Ihe proposals tf 
certain minister* at the committee 
Jbr propagation of the gospel. 

* The prostitution of Milton*s 
Muse to the celebration of Crom- 
welly was as inconsistent and un-> 
wortiby, as that this enemy to 
kings, to ancient magnificence, 
and to all that is venoable and 
majestic, should have been boried 
in the Chapel of Henry the 
Seventh. But ther6 is great 
dignity both of sentiment and 
expresfdon in this Sonnet Un- 
fortunately, the close is an anti- 
climax to both. After a long 
flow of perspicuoiis and nervous 
language, the unexpected pause 
at " Worcester's laureat wreatfi," 
m very emphattcal, and has a 
striking effect 

I. — who through a cloud &c.] 
In the printed copies it stands 
thus, 

— Maf through a cromd 

Not of war only, but didractiont rude : 

but a eloud of v>ar is a clasncal 
expression, and we have mubem 
belli in Vii^, JEn, x. S09. 
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Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 

To peace and truth thy glorious way hast ploughM, 

And on the neck of crowned fortune proud 5 

Hast reared God's trophies, and his work pursued. 
While Darwen stream with blood of Scots imbrued, 
And Dunbar field resounds thy praises loud. 

And Worcester's laureate wreath. Yet much remains 
To conquer still ; peace hath her victories 10 

No less renownM than war: new foes arise 

Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains : 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw. 



4. To peace and tmtK\ With 
in allusion perhaps to some of 
the silver coins of the Comcqon- 
wealth* which have this inscrip- 
tion round the edges^ Truth and 
peace. I6d1« 

5, And on the neck of croumed 

fortune proud 
Hast reared Gois trophies^ and 
his work pursued, 
Instead of these two glorious 
Hnes there is this single one in 
the printed copies, 

4n4 fiught God*9 battlet, and hit 
works pursued : 

saSd this defect in the number of 
verses utterly spoils the harmony 
of the staqza. 

5. — crowned fort unci His ma- 
ligni^ to Kipgs aided his ima- 
gmation in the ezpresion of this 
sublime sentiment Hurd. 

7* While Darfoen stream &c.] 
The Darwen or Verwen is a 
small river near Preston in Lan- 
cashire^ mentioned by Camden ; 
and there Cromwell routed the 
Scotch army under Duke Hamil- 
ton in August 1648. The battles 
of DutU)ar and Worcester are too 



well known to be particularized, 
both fought on the memorable 
8d of September^ the one in 
1650^ and the other in I(>51. 

9. And Worcester's laureate 
wreath,'} It was so corrected, 
very much for the better, from 
what was before in the Manu* 
script. 

And twenty batikt ma n 

9. I take ity that one of die 
essential beauties of the Sonnet 
is often to carry the pauses inta 
the middle of the lines. Of this- 
our author has given many 
striking examples ; and here we 
discern the writer whose ear wa» 
tuned to blank verse. T. War* 
ton, 

12. — secular chains.] The Min- 
isters moved Cromwell to lend 
the secular arm to suppress 
sectaries. Warhurton. 

14. Of hireling wolves, whose 
gospel is their maw."] Hence it 
appears that this Sonnet waf 
written about May^ 1652. 

By hireling wolves he means 
the presbyterian clergy, who 
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XVIL 
To Sir Henry Vane the younger.* 

Vane, young in years, but in sage counsel old. 
Than whom a better senator ne'er held 
The helm of Rome, when gowns not arms repell'd 



possessed the revenues of the 
parochial benefices on the old 
constitution, and whose con- 
formity he supposes to be 
founded altogether on motives 
of emolument. See note on 
Lycidas, V. 114. 

Milton*s praise of Cromwell 
may be thought inconsistent 
with that zeal which he pro- 
fessed for liberty : for Cromwell's 
assumption of the Protectorate, 
even if we allow the lawfulness 
of the Rebellion, was palpably a 
violent usurpation of power over 
the rights of the nation, and was 
reprobated even by the repub- 
lican puty. Milton, however* 
in various parts of the Defensio 
Secunda, gives excellent admoni- 
tions to Cromwell, and with 
great spirit, freedom, and elo- 
quence, not to abuse his new 
authority. Yet not without an 
intermixture of the grossest 
adulation. See note on Samson 
Agonistes, v. 1268. T. Warion, 

* There is no knowing for 
certain when this Sonnet was 
composed; but we follow the 
order wherein they stand and 
are numbered in Muton's Manu- 
script, and probably it was com- 
posed soon after the foregoing 
one to Cromwell, and upon the 
same occasion of the ministers' 
proposals relating, I suppose, to 
their maintenance, which was 
then under consideration. 



1. Fane, young in years, but in 
sage counsel old, &c.J Sir Henry 
Vane the younger was the chidf 
of the inoependents, and there- 
fore Milton's friend. He was the 
contriver of the Solemn League 
and Covenant. He was an eccen- 
tric character, in an ase of 
eccentric characters. In region 
the most fiuitastic of all enthusi- 
asts, and a weak writer, he was 
a judicious and sagacious politi- 
cian. The warmUi of his zeal 
never misled his public measures 
He was a knight-errant in every 
thing but affairs of state. The 
sagacious Bishop Burnet in vain 
attempted to penetrate the dark- 
ness of his creed. He held, that 
the devils and the damned would 
be saved* He believed himself 
the person delegated by God, to 
reign over the saints upon eurth 
for a thousand years. His prin- 
ciples founded a sect called the 
Fanists, On die whole, no single 
man ever exhibited such a 
medley of fanaticism and dis- 
simulation, solid abilities and 
visionary delusions, good sense 
and madness. In the pamphlets 
of that age he is called Sir 
Humorous Faniiy, He was be- 
headed in 1 66^. On the Scaffold, 
he compared Tower Hill to 
mount Pisgah, where Moses 
went to die, in full assurance of 
being immediately placed at the 
right hand of Chnst 

Milton alludes to the execu- 
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The fierce Epirot and the African bold, 
Whether to settle peace, or to unfold 5 

The drift of hollow states hard to be spellM, 
Then to advise how war may best upheld 
Move by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 
In all her equipage : besides to know 
Both spiritual pow^r and civil, what each means, lo 
What severs each, thou hast leamM, which few have 
done : 
The bounds of either sword to thee we owe : 
Therefore on thy firm hand Religion leans 
In peace, and reckons thee her eldest son. 



ticm of Vane and other regicides^ 
after the Restoration, and in 
seneral to the sufferings of his 
mends on that event, in a 
speech of the Chorus on iSamson's 
oegradation. Sams. Agon. v. 
687. 

See also Ibid. v. 241. 

This Sonnet seems to have 
been written in behalf of the 
independents, against the pres- 
byterian hierarchy. 7. WarUm. 

6. — hollow itates.'] Peace with 
the hollow Slates of HoUand. 
Warburian. 

7. Then to advise &c.]] In the 
Manuscript there was at first And 
instead of Then : but afterwards 
it was corrected as it stands in 
the printed copies. But in the 
remainder of these two verses, 
as they stand in the printed 
copies, the metre is spoiled in 
one, and the sense in the other. 

Then to adviw how war mny be beit 

upheld, 
MttHu'd by her two main nerves iron 

and gold. 

Move by was at first in the Manu- 
script Move on her two main &c. 



9. — besides to know &c] In 
the printed editions this Uiird 
stanza wants one whole line, and 
gives us another h'ne so much 
corrupted as to be utter non- 
sense: 

•—— betides to know 
What tervet eachf thou hast ]eam*d» 
which few have done. 

The Manuscript supplies the 
one, and corrects the other. In 
the Manuscript it was originaUy 
thus, 

b esides to know 
What pow'r the Church, and what 

the Civil means. 
Thou teachest best, which few have 
ever done. 

Afterwards Aus, 

b esides to know 
Both spfaitual pow'r and civil, what 

each means 
Thou hast leam'd well, a praise 
which few have won. 

At last it was corrected, as we 
have caused it to be printed. 

13. — ^?rm hand] In the Manu- 
script right hand, but altered to 
firm hand; and should have 
been altered further tojirm arm. 
Warburton, 
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On the late massacre in Piemont* 

Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter^ saints, whose bones 
Lie scatterM on the Alpine mountains cold ; 



* Among oar authot^s state- 
lettera there are several in Croin« 
well'a name addressed to the 
Doke of Savoj, «nd other po- 
tentates and states, complaining 
of this persecution of the Pro- 
testants. His letter to the Dake 
of Savoy begins thus. '^ Red- 
''ditae sunt nobis Genevft &d. 
*' Letters have been sent us from 
'' Geneva^ as also from the Dau- 
" phinate, and many other places 
**borderinff upon your terri- 
** tones, wherem we are given 
^to understand, that such of 
^ j^our Royal Highness's sub« 
Ejects as profess the reformed 
" religion, are commanded by 
*' your edict and by your antho- 
" rity, within three days after 
'^ the promulgation of your edict, 
** to depart their native seats and 
'* habitations, upon pain of capi- 
^^ tal punishment, and forfeiture 
" of all their fortunes and estates, 
*' unless they will give security 
''to relinquish tibeir religion 
'' within twenty days, and em- 
*^ brace the Roman catholic faith. 
'' And that when they applied 
'' themselves to your Royal 
'' Highness in a most suppliant 
** manner, imploring a revocation 
'« of the said edict, and that be- 
** ing received into pristine fa- 
" voor, diej might be restored 
'' to the lib^ty granted them by 
" your predecessors, a part of 
''your armv fell upon them, 
'^ most cruelly slew severtd, put 
'' oAen in chains, and compelled 
•* the rest to fly into desert places 



'' and to the mountains covered 
*' with snow, where some b«n- 
^ dreds of families are reduced 
''to such distress, that it is 
" greatly to be feared, they will 
" in a short time all miserably 
" perish through cdld and hutt- 
"ger, &c." These letters are 
date<l in May, 1655, and about 
the same time it is probable diis 
Sonnet was composed, which was 
added in the edition of l67S. 

* Milton's mind, busied with 
this affecting subject, here broke 
forth in a strain of poetry, where 
his feelings were not fettered by 
ceremony or formality. The Pro- 
testants availed tiiemselves of an 
opportunity of exposing the hor- 
rors of popery, by pubb'shing 
manv sets of prints of this on- 
paralleled scene of religious 
butdiery, which operated like 
Fox's Book of Martyrs. Sir 
William Moreland, Cromwell's 
agent for the Valleys of Pied- 
mont at Geneva, published a 
minute account of this whole 
transaction, in " The History o^ 
" the Valleys of Piemont, &c. 
" Lond. 1658." Widi numerous 
cuts, in Mio. 

Milton, among many other 
atrocious examples of the psptl 
spirit, appeids to this massacre, 
in Cromwell's Letter to King 
Charles Gustavus, dat. l65o. 
" Testes Alpinae valles misero- 
" rum csede ac sanguine redun- 
" dantes, &c.'' Pr. W. ii, 454. 
T. WarUm. 

1. Avenge, O Lord, &6.] Nor 
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£v'q them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fiithers worshipped stocks and stones. 
Forget not : in thy book record their groans 5 



was this prayer in behalf of the 
persecuted Protestants entirely 
withont effisct. For Crorawell 
exerted himself in their favour, 
and his behaviour in tibis whole 
transaction is f^^eady to his l|o- 
nour, even as it is related by an 
historian^ who was far from being 
partial to his memory. " Nor 
" would the Protector be back- 
" ward in such a work, which 
" might give the world a par- 
" ticular opinion of his piety and 
" zeal for the protes^ant religion ^ 
" but he proclaimed a scnemn. 
*' fast, and caused large contri- 
" butions to be gathered for them 
'' Aroughout the kingdom of 
" Englimd and Wales. Nor did 
" he rest here, but sent his agents 
^ to the Duke of Savoy, a prince 
'* with whom he had no corre- 
" spondence or commerce, and 
" the next year so engaged the 
'' Cardinal of France, ai^ even 
''terrified the Pope himself) 
" without so much as doii^ any 
'* £ivour to die English Roman 
'^ catholics, that that Duke 
'^ thought it necessary to restore 
''all uiat he had taken from 
''then^ and renewed all those 
''privileses they had formerly 
"enjoyed. So great was the 
''terror of his name; nothin|^ 
" being more usual dian his 
"saying, that his slaps in tht 
" Mediterranean should visit Ci- 
** xUa Vecehioy and the sound of 
" his ca$mott should be heard m 
*' Rome" See Echard, vol 2. 

2. Lie scattered on the Alpine 
mounimns eoldJ] From FairfiuL*B 
Tasso, c. xiii. 60. 



—Into the valleys greeoa 
Distiird from tops cf Alpine 
loins coUU 

T. Warton. 

3. Ev*n them who kept thf 
truth so pure of old, &c*] And 
so in his letter to the States of 
the United Provinces he calls 
them Alpinos incolas orihodoxam 
religionem antiquitvs prqfitentes, 
the inhabitants at the feet of the 
Alps, ancient professors of the 
orthodox faith; and afterwards 
in the ssupe letter, apud quos 
nostra religio vel ab ^>sis Boaur 
gelii primU doctoribus tradita per 
manus et incorrupte nrvata, vel 
multo ante quam apud emteras 
gentes sinceritati pristine resti' 
tuta est, among whom oyr re- 
ligion was either disseminated 
by the first doctors of the Ooo^ 
pel, and fnreserved from the de-< 
nleroent of superstition, as rise 
restored to its pristine sinceri^ 
long before other nations ob* 
tained that felicity. 

3. It is pretended that they 
have manuscripts against the pa- 
pal Antidmt and Purgatory, as 
old as 1120. See their History 
bjr Paul Perrin, Genev. l6lft 
Tbeir poverty, and seduskm 
from the rest of the worU for so 
mai^ i^cs» contributed in great 
measure to this 8iiii|dici^ of 
wcrshipw 

In his pamphlet, ** the likeliest 
'* means to remove Hirelings out 
'^ of. churdies,*' against endow- 
ing churches with ^rthes, our 
aiaihor frequent^ refers to the 
happy poverty and purity of the 
Waldenses^ And he quotes Peter 
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Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piemontese that roUM 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 

The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To heaven. Their martyr'd blood and ashes- sow lo 
O'er all th' Italian fields, where still doth sway 

The triple tyrant; that from these may grow 
A hmidred fold, who ha\ang learn 'd thy way 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe. * ' 

XIX. 

On his blindness* 

WflEN I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide. 
And that one talent which is death to hide. 



Gilles, and ^' an ancient Tractate 
inserted in the '' Bohemian his- 
"tory." This pamphlet was 
written after our Sonnet, in 1659. 
See Prose Works, vol. i. 568, 
574. T. Warton. 

7. --ihat roWd 

Mother mih infant down the 
rocksJ] 
There is a print of this piece of 
cruelty in Moreland. He relates, 
that '' a mother was hurled down 
" a mighty rock, with a little 
** infant in her arms ; and three 
''days after, was found dead 
'' with die little childe alive, but 
'' fast clasped between the arms 
'' of the dead mother which 
'' were cold and stiffe, insomuch 
''that those who found them 
" had much ado to get the 
"young childe out" p. S6S. 
See Heylin's Cosmogr. lib. i. p. 
19s. edit 1680. T. fVarlon, 



14. the Babylonian woe.^ 

The woes denounced against 
Rome, under the name of Baby- 
lon, in Scripture. 

14. — Babylonian woeJ] Anti- 
christ. JVarburton. 

The Pope is called Anlida 
BabyUmias the Babylonish bi- 
shop, In Quint Nov. v. 156. 7*. 
Warton, 

♦Aubrey says that Milton*8 
father could read without specta- 
cles at eighty-four: but that his 
mother used them soon after she 
was thirty. MS. Mus. Ashmol. 
T. Warton. 

8. And that one talent which is 
death to hidcy^ He speaks here 
with allusion to the parable of 
the talents. Matt xxv. and he 
speaks widi great modesty of 
himself, as if he had not five, or 
two, but only one talent 
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Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 5 

My true account, lest he returning chide ; 

Doth God exact day-laboiif, light denied, 

I fondly ask: But patience to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, God doth not need 

Either man^s work or his own gifts ; who best lo 

Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best: his state 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed. 

And post o'er land and ocean without rest; 

They also serve who only stand and wait. 



7. Doth God exact day-labour, 
right denied?] Here is a. pun 
on the doctrine in the Gospel^ 
that we are to work only wnile 
it is lighti and in the night no 
man can work. There is an 
ambiguity between the natural 
liffht of the day, and the author's 
blindness. T. Warlon. 

9. From thb nin(^ verse to die 
end of this Sonnet^ is a speech 
of Patience, here personified. Dr. 
J.Warton. 

10. -r-man's work, or his own 
gifts;] " Free-will or grace.*' 
Warburlcn, 

12. — thousands at his bidding 

speed. 
And post der land and ocean 

withoui rest ; 
They also serve who only stand 
and wait.'] 
Compare Spenser, in the I^rmne 
ofhoiyenly Love, St. z« Of the 
angels. 

There they in their trioaU triplidtiet 



About him wait, and on hit will df 
pend; 

Bither with ninhle wingt to cot the 
skies, 

When he them on his messages doth 
send; 

Or on his own dread presence to at- 
tend. 

It is the same conception in Par. 
Lost, iv. 677. 

MillioBS'ipf q>hitual creatuiee walk 

the^Mrth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and 

when we deep, &c. 

See also On the Death of a Fair 
Infant, v. 59. 

To earth ttom thj preBxed seat didst 
post, 

We have post in Par. Lost, hr. 

171. 

—With a vengeance sent 
Prom Hedkipott to Egypt. 

Sylvester in Da Bartas calls the 
angels ** quicke postes with ready 
" expedition, &a" W. L d. 1. 
T. Warton. 
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XX. 

To Mr. LAfFRENCE.* 

Lawrence, of virtuou3 father virtuous sop, 
Now that the fields are dank, and V^ys are injre, 
Where shalj we .^orn^tinaes naeet, and by the fine 
Help waste a sullen day, \yhat ojay be won 



* iTiis Mr. Lawrence was the 
son of the President of Crom- 
weirs council : i^n^ thk Spnnet 
was also in the edition of 1673. 

1 . Lawrence, f^ mriuous father 
virtuous son, &c.] Of the virtuous 
son nothing has transpired. The 
viriuQus father, Henry Lawrence, 
was Member for Herefordshire 
in the Little Pariianient which 
began in ]653« and was actiye 
in settling the protectorate of 
Cron^weU. In oonsequence of 
his services, he was made Presi- 
dent of Crom weirs council; 
where he appears to have sighed 
many severe and arbitrary de- 
crees, not only against the royal- 
ists, but the Broyrnists^fifth-mo- 
narchy men, and otl^er secj^rists. 
He continued hig|i ip favour 
with Richard Croinwell. As in- 
novation is progressive, pediaps 
the son, Mitton'» friend, was an 
independent^ and a still wanner 
repubUcan. The faipily appefii^ 
to nave been seated not far frpm 
Milton's neighbourhood m Buck- 
inghamshire : for Henrj^ Xa^- 
rence*8 near relation^ William 
Lawrence a wwter, and ap- 
TOinted a Judffe in Scotland b^; 
Qroaiwell,and in l681 a gentle- 
man commoner of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, died at Belfont, 
near Staines in Middlesex, in 
1682. Hence says Milton, ver. 
2. 



Now that the fields are dank, and 
Where shall we sometimes meet, &c. 

Milton, in his first Reply to 
Wore wrHtep 165*, reaX^ a- 
raong the most respectable of bis 
friends who contributed to form 

the Conimonwealth, **Monlaaj* 
" thim, Lmretilhmf summo in- 
" geoio arabos, optiraist|_ue arti- 
*^ bus exposltoa, Ctc." Pr, W. %l 
346> Where by Montmi^jufn we 
are to underEtiimi Edward Mon- 
tague, RarUif Maiicbestcr; wh(>, 
while Lt>rtl Kimbolton, was one 
oF the members of the H^iitfe of 
Commons impeachetl by tli* 
King, and afterwards a le^ler m 
the Rebellion. I believe they^ 
both deserved this pane^ric t. 
War ton. 

3. -^nd ^ thejire . 

Help waste a sullen ^ajf, &c.] 
He has sentiments of much the 
same cast in the Epitaph. Damon, 
V. 45. 

— Quis ine ]^t)i]^ (^oc^l>it 
Mordapes cujrks, ^uis jopgam W^^ 

noctem '• 
Dulcibus alloquiif ? QtaXo cum sibilat 

** ^ 

ibcus, &c. 

See ^)so IJrayton's Odes, vol. iv. 
1345. 

They may become John Hewes's lyre. 
Which oft at Polesworth hy ihcfin 
Hath made us gravely merry. 

T. Warion. 
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FroBi the katd seaMn gainrng? time will run 
On smoother, till Fa^onhiB re^inspire 
The #02611 eartia^ and clodie in fresh attire 
The lilly' aiiid rose, that neither so^M nor spun. 

What neat repast shall feast us, light uid choice, 
Of Attic taste, with wine, whence we may rise 
To hear the lute well touched, or artful voice 

Wfatthie immortal notes and Tuscan air? 
He who of those ddights cfm judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft, is nbt unwise. 



10 



XXI. 
To CvRjAC Skinner* 

Cyriac, whose grandsire on the royal bench 
Of British Themis, with no mean applause 



6. Favontus] The sailfie as Ze-* 
phyros, or tne '^rtrestem wind 
diKt blows in die ^ting. PMn. 
Hb. xvu sect 9$. Hie est geni- 
talis spiritus mundi, a fovendo 
ciictus, nt qnidem existimavere. 
Flat ab occa$a sequinoctiaH, ver 
inchoans. And so Lueretias, i. 
10. 

Nam simul ac species pateftcta est 

verna diel, 
Et tesetata vfget genftabiiis aura Fa- 

vonk 

6, Favonius bad before been 
repdered familiar in Englisb 
poetry for Zepbyr^ by a beautiful 
passage in Jonson s Masques, 
vol. Yi. 24. 

As if Favonius, father of the spring. 

But the wbole passage is from 
CUradiati'sZei^yr, R^. Pn>8erp. 
1. 11. 73. Belmont also has the 



word. Poems, ed. 11^9. p. 19. 
and 1 SI. T. Wart&$. 

B. — that neither sow*d nw^ 
spun.] Alluding to Matt vi. 9^, 
28. ihe^ gow net, neiihet do they 
spin. 

18. The close of this Sonnet 
is perfectly in tibe style of Horao^ 
and the Gtecimi Ijrrics. As is 
that of the fdlowing to €yriae 
dinner. T. Warton. 

* Cyriac Skinner was the soti 
of WtlHam dinner, Esq* and 
grandson of Sir Vhicent Slamfier, 
and his mother wa^ BVidg^ one 
of the daughters of die famous 
Sir £dward Coke, hotd Chief 
Justice of the King's Bendi^ 
Mr. Wood informs ns^ that h4 
was one of H a r ri ngton's politiesil 
club, and sometimes held tiie 
chair ; and farther adds, that he 
was a merchant's son of Lotidon> 

p9 
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. Pronounc*d and in bis volumes taught our laws. 
Which others at their bar so often wrench ; 

To day deep thoughts resolve with me to drench 5 
In mirth, that after no repenting draws; 
Let EucUd rest and Archimedes pause, 
And what the Swede intends, and what the French* 



an ingenious young gentleman, 
and scholar to John Milton. 
Athen. Ox. vol. ii. p. 591. No 
wonder then that Milton was so 
intimate with him, and has ad- 
dressed two Sonnets to him, this 
first of which was printed in the 
edition of 1 673. Newton. 

I find one Cyriac Skinner, 
I know not if the same, a mem- 
ber of Trinity College, Oxford, 
in 1640. In 1 659-60, Milton 
published '^ A ready and easy 
" way to establish a free Com- 
"monwealth, &c.- Thia was 
soon afterwards attacked in a 
burlesque pamphlet, pretended 
to be written by Harrington's 
dab, under the title of '' The 
*' censure of the Rota upon Mr. 
" Milton's book entitled The 
" Bea/iy and easy way, &c Lond. 
" Printed by Paul Giddy, printer 
'* to the Rola^ at the signe ^ 
*' the Windmill in Tume agaiiie 
'' Lane, 1660." But Harring- 
ton's club, whidi encouraged all 
proposals for new models of go- 
verpment, was very unlikely to 
have made such an attack ; and 
Milton's very familiar intimacy 
with Skinner, to whom head-* 
dresses two Sonnets, full pf con* 
iidence and affection, was alone 
sufficient to have prevented any 
remonstrance from that quarter. 
Aubrey says, tbat Milton's Idea 
Theologiae in manuscript is ** in 
'' the hands of Mr. Skinner, a 



" merchant's son in Mark-Lana 
*' Mem. There was one Mr. 
" Skinner of the Jerker*8 office 
" up two pair of stayrea at the 
" Custom-house." MS. Ashmol. 
ut infr. Milton*s pamphlet was 
also answered in tne '^ Dignity 
''of Kingship asserted: in an- 
'' swer to Mr. Milton's Ready 
*' and Easie way &c. by G. & 
'' a lover of Loyalty. London, 
" Pr. by E. C. for H. Safle, Ac. 
" 1660." 12mo. It is a weak 
performance. In the Dedication 
to Charles the Second, the au- 
thor says, " the King's murther, 
*' and all its- concomitant ini- 
" quities, were extenuated, ex- 
'' tolled, and justified, by one 
"Mr. John Milton." I have 
also a pamphlet before me, '' A 
'* Letter to Mr. Evelyn on the 
'' Constitution of the House of 
'* Commons.*' G. S. is written 
into the title as the author's 
name, who is called an ejected 
member of the House of Com- 
mons. I think he is not the 
same. T. Warton. 

6. In mirth, that after no re- 
penting draws.'] This is the de- 
Cent mirth of Martial, 

Nox non ebria, sed toluta curia. 

T. JVarton. 

8. And what the Swede intend$i\ 
We have printed it as it ts in the 
Manuscript In the first editidi 
it was, Andftrtiat the Swede intend. 
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To measure life learn thou betimes, and knc^vr 
Toward solid good what leads the nearest way ; 
For other things mild Heav'n a time ordains. 

And disapproves that care, though wise in show. 
That with superfluous burden loads the day. 
And when God sends a cheerful hour, refirains. 

XXIL 

To ihe same.* 

Cyriac, this three years day these eyes, though clear. 
To outward view, of blemish or of spot, 
Bereft of light their seeing have foi^ot, » 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 

Of sun, or moon, or star throughout the year, a 

Or man, or woman. Yet I argue not 
Against Heav'n^s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope ; but still l>ear up and steer 

which in others is altered to And to General Fairfax^ Cromwell, 

whU ihe Swedes intend, Charles and Sir Henry Vane : and though 

Gustavus, king of Sweden, was the person, to whom it is ikI- 

at this time waging war with dressed, was not so obnoxious as 

Poland, and the French with the any of those before mentioned, 

Spaniards in the Netherlands : yet it might not have been safe 

and what Milton says is some^ for Milton to have published 

what in the spirit and manner of such a commendation of his 

Horace. Od. ii. xi. U Defence of the people, which 

Quid belKcosus Cantaber, et Scythes the government had ordered to 

Hirpine Quinti, cogitet, Hadria be burnt by the hands of the 

INvuiis objecto, reinittas common hangman. In the printed 

Qusrere: ate, editions Uiis bonnet likewise is 

* The two Sonnets to Cyritic very incorrect, but we shall 

Skinner we have printed in the restore it by the assistance of 

same order as they are numbered the Manuscript. 

in the Manuscript. This latter 7* Against heav'n's hand &c.]] 

was never printed in Milton*s It was at first in the Manuscript 

lifetime, but was first publidied Go(fs hand: aud one jot in the 

several years after his death at printed copies is a jot in the ' 

the same time and in the same Manuscript 

manner with the foregoing ones 8. -^»< ttiU hear up and steer 

P 3 
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Right onward. What suppoi4s> me, dost thouf ask ? 

The Gonsoienoe, Friead, tb'* have* lost tiieiB ovierplied 

In libcrty^s defence^ my/ noble task^ 
Of which all Europe talks fit>in side to 8i(k» 



II 



Right onrvard,'] In the Manu- 
script it iviat at firsts 

—but still attend to steer 
ITphmward, 

8. One of Milton's character- 
istics was a singular fortitude of 
mind, arising nova a conscious- 
ness oP superior abilities^ and' a^ 
conviction that his cause was 
just. See Sonn, vi. 4 where he 
describes the heart which hepre-i 
sents to Leonora^ 

—— lo certo a prove tante 
L'hehbi fedele* intrepido, coBtan^j 
&c 

But he concludes, with great 
elegance, writing to a lady, that 
it was not proof against love. 
T. Warton. 

9- Right onward,"] On this ex- 
pression Mr. Harris, in his^ notes 
on the Treatise on Happiness* 
observes, p. 306. "One would' 
" imagine that our great coun- 
'' tryman Milton had the reason- 
"ing of Marcus Anloainus in 
" view. L. V. s. 5. where in this 
'* Sonnet, ^leaking, of his own 
" blindness, he-says> witharbe- 
** coming niagDaniraity> yet /' 
" argue not, &c The whole 
'' Sonnet is not unworthy of pe- 
''rusal, being: bcvth siit^k aod 
'' sublime.- Dr. J. Warion. 

10. When he was employed 
to answer Salmasius, onie of his 
eres was almost g^ne; and the 
physicians predicted the loss of 
both if h^ proceeded, But he 
says, in answer to Du Moulin, 
" I did not long balance whe- 
" thcr my du^ should be pr*- 



" ferred to my eyes." T. fFarlon. 
lOi See note on Coohis, S^, 
10. — my noble taskJ] In k 
lietter to Oldenburgh he says, 
'* Ad alia ut me parem, nesdo 
" sane an nobiliora et udliora. 
" Quid'enim in rebus huraanis 
" asserenda Libertate nobiUm ant 
" utilius- esse potest V' But he 
adAs, with less trimmph thaDin 
this SonneU^about his blindness, 
'' siquidem per valetudinem, et 
*' banc luminemti orbitai^m Iku- 
" erit" Pr. W. ii. 574. This 
Sbnnet was not' written before 
1051, when thft Defensid a|>- 
pefired. T. Warton. 

I'i^ Ofn^idi aUBwFopeUdks 
from nae. to side^ &c,] In the 
printed copies these lines are 
thus, 

Jf^'Kereof all Europe tingt fttati side 

to side. 
This tk«ugbi miglit 4ead me' throiifli 

tldt works's vaift mask. 
Content though blind/ had I no gOwt 

guide. 

The Manuscript t has die- advan- 
tage: over the printed editions, 
unless rxng^ may tist tbnight 
better than talkifrom sideto sid$. 
There is somethisg^ very pleai- 
ing, as well as- very nobn^ in 
this'* conscious virtue and mag- 
nanimity of a I great poetb and 
for the same reason n« parfroT' 
Mti Pope's works affiNrdstgrealeri 

Eleasare thbn what* be saye^ ofi 
knself and his writbeigs^ espeot- 
att^r in hisr imitation ofthe fifsti 
Salire af> Horace, and> irt> his»- 
Satires ilAitled> from' the ypm 
17S8o 
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T&y« thodght might leid me through the worM'g V»n 

mask 
Content though blind, had I ho better guide. 

XXIII. 

On his deceased Wife.'^ 
Methougbt t saw my late espoused ^aint 
Brought to riie like Alcestis from the gi^Ve, 
Whom Jove's great son to her glad hu^bahd gave, 
j^escued from death by force, though; pale atid feint. 



* This was his second wife 
Catimriiie the dau|rtiter of Captain 
Woodcodc of Hackney, who 
lived with him not above a year 
after their marriage, and diei in 
childbed of a daughter. 

1. MethougfU I saw my^ late 
espoused saint, 8tc.] Raleigh's 
el^snt soniiet^ called a " Visibn 
«* upon the <^nceipt of the Faerie 
" Qiieene," begins thus* 

Bikethought I saw ike grave where 
Laomlay. 

A^ henciB Perhaps the idea of a 
sonnet in the fbrm of si' vision 
waW suggested to Milton. 

This Smnet was written about 
the y&(^l656. T. Warton. 

^, — Uke Jlcesiis from the 
ghwe, Ac] Alcestis was thewife 
of Admetus king of Thessaly, 
who being dangerously ill ob- 
tained by the meani of Apollo, 
that her' should rlK^over, if any 
body'elte would die in his stead. 
His wife voluntarily dffered 
herself, but Hercules intervening 
rescued her from death, and 
brought her back again to her 
husband. Our author borrows 
the allusion from a play of Eu- 
ripides called Alcestis, 

2. Dr. Johnson calls this a 



poor sonnet. Perhaps he was not 
struck with this fine allosion to 
Euripides. T. Warton, 

The last scene of the Alcestis 
of Euripides, our author's fa- 
vourite writer, to which he al- 
ludes in this passage, is remark- 
ably pathetic J paixicularly at v. 
1155. 

A fiXrmmt ymtun^t'fH'^* ^^^ 

And aU that follows on Ad- 
metus's discovering diat it was 
his wife whom Hercules had 
brought tp him covered with a 
veil. And equally tender and 
pathetic i^ the passage in the 
first Act, which ^escril^ Alcestis 
talcing leave of h^r family and 
houde, when she had resolved to 
die to save her hiisband: par- 
ticularly from V. l'75. to V. 196. 
Thompson closely copied this 
passage in his'Edif^ard and Ele- 
onora. I haVe wondered, that 
Addison, who has ntiade so many 
observations on the allegory of 
Sin and Deadi, in the Paradise 
Lost, did not recollect, that the 
person of Death was clearly and 
obviously taken from the BmmrH 
of Euripides in this Tragedy of 
Alcestis. Dr» J. Warton, 
P 4 
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Mine, as whom washM from spot of child4>ed taint 5 
Purification in the old Law did save. 
And such, as yet once more I trust to have 
Full sight of her in Heav'n without restraint, 

Came vested all in white, pure as her mind: 

Her face was veiPd, yet to my fancied sight 10 

Love, sweetness, goodness, in her person shin'd 

So clear, as in no face with more delight. 
But O as to embrace me she inclined, 
I wak'd, she fled, and day brought back my night,* 



IS.IwakXsheJled^&c] So 
in Adam's dream. Par. Lost^ viii. 
478. 

She dipappear'd, and left me dark, I 
wak'd, &c. 

This Sonnet therefore proves the 
improbability of Bentley*8 cor- 
rection, who would substitute 
straight instead of dark. But 
perhaps Milton, in the text, yet 
wiUi a conceit, alludes to his 
blindness, '* day brought back 
'* my night," See much the same 
conceit in Sonn. xix. 7* 
Doth God exact iof^AaLhour, ttght 
denied. 

T. WarUm. 

* These Sonnets ure not with- 
out their merit: yet, if we ex- 
cept two or three, there is nei- 
ther the grace nor exactness of 
Milton s hand in them. The sort 
of composition in our language 
is difficult to the best rhymist, 
and Milton was a very bad one. 



Besides, his genius rises above, 
and, as we may say, overflows, 
the banks of uiis narrow con- 
fined poem, pontem indignatus 
Aroxes, Hurd. 

Birch has printed a Sonnet 
said to be written by Milton, in 
1665, when he retired to Chal« 
font on account of the plague, 
and to have been lately seen 
inscribed on the class <^ a 
window in that j3ace. Life, 
p. xxxviii. It has the word 
sheene as a substantive. But 
Milton was not likely to commit 
a scriptural mistake. For the 
Sonnet improperly represents 
David as punished by a pesti- 
lence for his adultery with Bath- 
sheba. Birch, however, had 
been informed by Vertue, that 
he had seen a satirical medal, 
struck upon Charles the Second, 
abroad, without any leg^d, 
having a correspondent device. 
T. Warlon. 
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Psalm L Done into verse, 1653: 

Blessed is the man who hath not walkM astray 

In counsel of the wicked, and i* th' way 

Of sinners hath not stood, and in the seat 

Of scorners hath not sat. But in the great 

Jehovah^s law is ever his delight, 5 

And in his law he studies day and night. 

He shall be as a tree which planted grows 

By wat'iy streams, and in his season knows 

To yield his fruit, and his leaf shall not fall. 

And what he takes in hand shall prosper all. lo 

Not so the wicked, but as chaff which fann'd 

The wind drives, so the wicked shall not stand 

In judgment, or abide their trial then, 

Nor sinners in th* assembly of just men. 

For the Lord knows th' upright way of the just, 15 

And the way of bad men to ruin must. 

Psalm II. Done Aug. 8. 1663. Terzette. 

Why do the Gentiles tumult, and the nations 
Muse a vain thing, the kings of th' earth upstand 
With pow'r, and princes in their congregations 
Lay deep their plots together through each land 
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Against the Lord and bis Messiah dear } 5 

Let us break off, say they, by strength of hand 

Their bonds, and cast from us, no more to wear, 
Their twisted cords : He who in Heav'n doth dwell 
Shall laugh, the Lord shall scoff them, then severe 

Speak to them in his wrath, and in his fell 10 

And fierce ire trouble them-; but I, saith he, 
Anointed have my King (though ye rebel) 

On Sion my holy' hill. A firm* decree 
I will declare ; the Lord to me hath said 
Thou art my Son, 1 have begotten thee 15 

This day ; ask of me, and the grant is made ; 
As thy possession I on thee bestow 
Th* Heathen, and as thy conquest to be swayed 

Earth's utmost bounds : fhem shalt thou tring full low 
With iron sceptre tiruis'd, and them disperse 20 
Like to a potter's vessel shiver'cl so. 

And now be wise at length ye Kings averse, 
Be taught* ye Judges of tlie earth ; with fear 
Jehovah serve, and let your joy converse 

With trembling; kiss the Son lest lie appear 25 

In anger, and ye perish in the way, 
If once his wratH take fire like fuel sere. 

Happy all those who have him in their stay. • 

Psalm III. Aug. 9. 1653. 
When hkjmfmk^ Jk^Mm. 
LORBs^hdw mAiy svre my foer! 

That ra^mM^agaimt m^ liGie! 
Maffy/ane^tKi^ 
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That of my life distrustfully ^u« day, M 

No herp for him m God thete lies. 
But thou, Lord, art my shieldP, tfiy glorjr 
Thee through my story 
Th^ exalter of my head I cMtit ; 
Aloud I cried 10 

Unto Jehovah, he foil soon replied 
And heard me from hid holy mount. 
I lay and slept, I wakM again, 
For my sustain 
Was the Lord. Of many millions 15' 

The populous rout 
I fear not, though incamping round about 
They pitch against me their pavilions. 
Rise, Lord, save me my God, for thou 

Hast smote ere now 20 

On the cheek-bone all 'my foc^. 
Of men abhorred 
Hast broke the teeth. This help wafe ftemtHe Lord'; 
Thy blessing oti thy people 'flbws^. 

Psalm IV. Jug. l(K 165S. 

Answer me when I call, 

GikI of my righteousness, 

Ih' straits and in distress' 

Thou didst me didendirair 

And set at large; now spare, 5' 

Now pity me, and hear diy csirnest'pray'rl 
Great ones how long will ye 
My glory have in scorn. 
How long be thus forborne 
Still to knre* vanity, 10 
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To love, to seek, to prize 

Things false and vain, and nothing else but lies? 
Yet know the Lord hath chose, 
Chose to himself apart, 

The good and meek of j;ieart 15 

(For whom to choose he knows) 
Jehovah from on high 

Will hear my voice what time to him I cry. 
Be aw'd, and do not sin, 

Speak to your hearts alone, 20 

Upon your beds, each one. 
And be at peace within. 
Offer the offerings just 

Of righteousness, and in Jehovah trust. 
Many thel-e be that say 25 

WTio yet will show us good ? 
Talking like this world's brood ; 
But, Lord, thus let me pray. 
On us lift up the light 

Lift up the favour of thy couut'nance bright. so 
Into my heart more joy 
And gladness thou hast put. 
Than when a year of glut 
Their stores doth over-cloy. 
And from their plenteous grounds ss 

With vast increase their com and wine abounds. 
In peace at once will I 
Both lay me down and sleep. 
For thou alone dost keep^ 

Me safe wherever I lie; 44> 

As in a rocky cell 

Thou, Lord, alone in safety mak'sl me dwell. 
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Psalm V, Aug. 12- 1653. 

Jehovah, to my words give ear, 
My meditation weigh, 
The voice of my complaining hear 
My King and God; for onto thee I pray. 
Jehovah, thou my early voice ^ 5 

Shalt in the morning hear, 
P th^ morning I to thee with choice 
Will rank my prayers, and watch till thou appear. 
For thou art not a God that takes 

In wickedness delight, lo 

Evil with thee no biding makes, 
Fools or mad men stand not within thy sight. 
All workers of iniquity 

Thou hat'st; and them unblest 
Thou wilt destroy that speak a lie ; 15 

The bloody^ and guileful man God doth detests 
But I will in thy mercies dear 

Thy numerous mercies go 
Into thy house ; I in thy fear 
Will towards thy holy temple worship low. 29 

Lord, lead me in thy righteousness. 

Lead me because of those 
That do observe if I transgress^ 
Set thy ways right before, where my step goes. 
For in his faltering mouth unstable S5 

No word is firm or sooth ; 
Their inside, troubles miserable ; 
An open grave their throaty their tongue they smooth^ : 
God, find them guilty, let them M 

By their own counsels queUM ; ,30 

26. sooth] True. T. Wartwu 
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Push them on their febellion& sill 
Still on ; for against thee Ihey ,h^ve nehdPid. 
Then all who trust in thee st^all bring 

Their joy, while ^hou iron -Uaiae 
Defend^st tb^W9 they ehfiU ever siqg $6 

^nd shall triumph in tb^ee, w^o love thy napie. 
For thou Jehovah wilt be foiADd 

To bless the ji^st aW) ,4(tilli 
As wUhrit sb^fl tboM wUt BurroMnd 
Him with thy lastipg &vpupr ^jgoodwilK 40 

f 

Psalm ¥1. AMg. 13. 1658. 

Lord, m^hine anger do not reprehend tne 
Nor in thy hot displeasure me correct ; 
Pity me, Lord, for I am much deject ; 

And very weak and feiirt ; heal and amend me : 

For all my bones, that ev\i with anguish ache, 5 

Are troubled, yea my soul is troubled sore. 
And thou, O Lord, how long ? turn Lord, restore 

My soul, O save me for thy goodness sake : 

For in death no rmtembranoe is of thee ; 
Who in the grav6 can celrf)fate thy pmise ? 10 

Wearied I am with sighing out my days. 

Nightly my couch I make a kind of sea ; 

My bed I water with my -tears ; mine eye 
Through grief consumes, ir waxen oM and dark 
P th' midst of all mine enemies that mark. 15 

Depart all ye that work iniquity, 

Depart^fitom me, for Ae voice of my weeping 
The Lord hath heard, the Lord hadr heard my pray V, 
My supphcation wiA acceptance firir 

The Lord will oMn^^add haMime in his keeping. 90 
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Mine enemies shall all be blpjc ftn4 4yk^iA 
With much confusiop ; tbe^ grow>p rr^iyi <mtb ^bfiiaef 
They shall return in ha^t)^ ^ w/iy itlu^y fWRfif 

And in a moment shall be quite abashed. 

Psalm VII. Jug. U. l^^S.** 
Upon the ivorda of Chtish the BenjamUe against km. 

Lord my God, to thee I fl^^ 

Save me and secure me under 

Thy protection while I cry, 

Lest as a lion (and no wopder) 

He haste to tear my soi^l asunder, ^ 

Tearing and no rescue nigh. 

Lord my God, if I have thought 

Or done this, if wick^ne^s 

Be in my hands, if I have wrought 

111 to him that meant me peace^ , ip 

Or to him have rendered less, 

And not freed my foe fbr nought ; 

Let th^ enemy pursue my soul 

And overtake it, let him tread 

My Ufe down to the earth, and roll 15 



91. Mine enemies shall aU Ife — 4daiiv soon as he h,etad 

blank and dashed ^^ **^, tmpMs doAe by'^Bve^ 

mthmu^hconfi^wnq A84o!Ik".'tood and Mmfc 

Blank, as m Comus, 452. ' £. ' 

And noWe grace thai dtufCd brute ^ ^, . . • . 

violence * T]|ip li |^ J^ff^ JP^fttWff 

With sudden adoration* and Wank awe. stanza^ 'which I do not elsewhere 

T.Warm. rwilkct. » THiftow/ 
Compare P. L. ix. 888. 
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In the dust my glory dead^ 

In the dust and there out-spread 

Lodge it with dishonour foul. 

Rise, Jehovah, in thine ire. 

Rouse thyself atixidst the rage w 

Of my foes that urge like fire ; 

And wake for me, their fury^ assuage; 

Judgment here thou didst engage 

And command which I desire. 

So th' assemblies of each nation 95 

Will surround thee, seeking right. 

Thence to thy glorious habitation 

Return on high and in their sight. 

Jehovah judgeth most upright 

All people from the world's foundation. aa 

Judge me, Lord, be judge in this ^ 

According to my righteousness. 

And the innocence which is 

Upon me: cause at length to cease 

Of evil men the wickedness S6 

And their pow'r that do amiss. 

But the just establish fast, 

Sioce thou art the just God that tries 

Hearts and reins. On God is cast 

My defence^ and in him lies, 40 

In him who both just and wise 

Saves th' upright of heart at last. 
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God is a just judge and severe, 

And Grod is every day oSeuded ; 

If the Ufijust will not forbear, 45 

His sword he whets, his bow hath bended 

Already, and. for him intended 

The tools of death, that waits him near. 

(His arrows purposely made he 

For them that persecute.) Behold 50 

He travels big with vanity, 

Trouble he hath conceived of old 

As in a womb, and from that inould 

Hath at length brought forth a lie. 

He digged a pit, and delvM it deep, 55 

And fell into the pit he made ; 

His mischief that due course doth keep, 

Turns oh his head, and his ill trade 

Of violence will undelayM 

Fall on his crown with ruin steep. 60 

Then will I Jehovah's praise 
According to his justice raise^ 
And sing the Name and Deity 
Of Jehovah the most high. 



55. — and delv*d it deep,"} was once a ddve. Spenaer, F. 

Delve was ncyt now obsolete. Q. ii. viii. 4. 

So, On the Death of a fair In- which to that ihadj dehe him 

bat, V. 32. brought at last. 

Hid fimn the world in a lowMved And in Jonson. But Spenser 

**^^ has also deW. r. Warton. 
What is now a Ml, an open pit, 

VOL. IV. Q 
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PSA1.M VIII. Aug. 14. 1653. 
O JEHOVAH our Lord, how wondrous great 

And glorious is thy name through all the earth ! 
So as above the Heav'ns thy praise to set 

Out of the tender mouths of latest birth. 

Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings thou 5 

Hast founded strength because of all thy fi>es. 

To stint th^ enemy, and slack th* avenger's brow, 
That bends his rage thy providence to' oppose. 

WTien I behold thy heav'ns, thy fingers art. 

The moon and stars which thou so bright hast set 10 

In the pure firmament, then saith my heart, 
O what is man that thou rememb'rest yet. 

And think'st upon him ; or of man b^ot 
That him thoU visit'st, and of him art found ? 

Scarce to be less than Gods, thou mad'st his lot, 15 
With honour and with state thou hast him crown'd. 

O'er the works of thy hand thou mad'st him, Lord, 
Thou hast put all under his lordly feet, 

All flocks, and herds, by thy commanding word. 
All beasts that in the field or forest meet, 20 

Fowl of the heav'ns, and fish that through the wet 
Sea paths in shoals do slide, and know no dearth. 

O Jehovah our Lord, how wondrous great 
And glorious is thy name through all the earth } 

7. T0 stiiUik: euemg, and slack syUable of Enemy. See abo 
th* avenger^M dfcw,] Here 18 a above, Ps. v. 16. Pa. vu. 22. T. 
most violent cesure in the last Warion. 
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Aprii, 1648. J. M. 

Nine of the Ptalms done into metre, wWm all, but what is 
in a cUffeifent character, ikre the vety mink of tbe text, 
translated from the origitlaL 

Psalm LXXX. 
1 Thou Shephehl that dost Israel keep 
Give ear in time ofneed^ 
Who leadest Ifke a flock of sheep 

Thy loved Josqih^s seed^ 
That sitt^st betwtsen the Cherubs brighty 5 

Between their wings 0n^^ptead% 
Shine forth, and from thy cloud give lights 
And on our Joes thy drettd. 
3 In Ephraim's view aikl BeDJamin^s, 

And in Manasses^ siglit, lo 

Awake ^ thy ^ttengtb, coni^ ahd be seen 
To save us by thy mights 

3 Turn us again, thy grace divine 

To US9 O God, vofnehsafe ; 
Cause thou thy &ce on us to shine, U 

And then we shall be safe. 

4 LfOrd God of Hosts^ how long wik thou, 

How long wilt thou dedare 
Thy ^ smoking wrath, and angry brow 

Against thy people^s [H^yer ! ^0 

5 Thou feed'st them with the bread of tears. 

Their bread with tears they eat. 
And mak^st them ® largely drink the tears 
Wherewith their cheeks are wet. 

* Gnorenu ^ Gnaihanta. ^ Shaliflb. 
Q2 
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6 A strife thou mak^st us and a prey ^ 

To every neighbour foe, 
AmoD}; themsdves they * laugh, they * play. 
And ** flouts at us they throw. 

7 Return us, and thy grace divine^ 

O God of Hosts, vouchsafe, so 

Cause thou thy face on lis to shine. 
And then we shall be safe. 

8 A vine from Egypt thou hast brought. 

Thy free love made it thine. 
And drov'st out nations, proud and haut, 35 

To plant this lovely vine. 

9 Thou didst prepare for it a [dace, 

And root it deep and fast. 
That it began to grow apace. 

And filPd the land at last. 40 

10 With hesT green shade that covered all. 

The hills were over^spread. 
Her boughs as high as cedars tail 
Advanced their lofty head. 

11 ^^xht^Xi^^&A on the western side 45 

Down to the sea. she sent, 

And upward to that river wide 

Her other branches went. 

12 Why hast thou laid her hedges low, 

And broken down her fence, 50 

That all may pluck her, as they go, 
With rudest violence P 

^ Jilgnagu. 

35. Proud and haut'] Com. 35. "proud in arms." HauL Fr- 
" An old, and haughty nation T. Warion. 
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IS The tusked boar out of tbe wood 
Up turns it by the roots, 
Wild beasts there browse, and make their food 55- 
Her grapes and tender shoots^ 

14 Return now, God of Hosts^ look down 

From Heaven, thy seat divine, 
Behold us^ but without afrown^ 

And visit this thy vine. 60 

15 Visit this vine, which thy right hand 

Hath set, and planted hng^ 
And the young branch, that for thyself 
Thou hast made firm and strong. 

16 But now it is consumM with fire, 65 

And cut with axes down, 

They perish at thy dreadfiil ire. 

At thy rebuke and frown. 

17 Upon the man of thy right hand 

Let tiiy good hand be laid, 70 

Upon the son of man, whom thou 
Strong for thyself hast made. 

18 So shall we not go back fix>m thee 

To ways of sin and shceme. 
Quicken us thou, then gladly we 75 

Shall call upon thy Name. 

19 Return us, ai^ thy grace divine 

Lord Grod of Hosts vouchsafe. 
Cause thou thy face on us to shine. 
And then we shall be safe. so 



q3 
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Psalm LXXXL 

1 To God our strength #mg londs ^ clears 
Sing loud to God Qur King^ 
To Jacob's God, that all may h^ar^ 
Loud acclamations ring. 
S Prepare a hymn, prepare a song, 5 

The timbrel hither bring, 
The cheerful psaltry bring along, 
And harp with, pleasant string. 

3 Blow, as is noniy in the new moon 

With tnimpeta^ lofty sounds lo 

Th^ appointed time, the day whereon 
Our solemn feast ames rwf$d* 

4 This was a statute giv^n of old 

For Israel to ohservB^ 
A law of Jacobus God* to holdy u 

From whence they might not swerve^ 

5 This he a testimony ordaiaM 

In Joseph, not to ciang^ 
When as he passM thiCMigh £gypt lanc( ; 
The tongue I heard was strange. 90 

6 From burden, and from slaoish toil 

I set his shoulder fiee : 
His hands firom pots, amd miry soil, 
Delivered were iy me^ 

7 When trouble did tfie^e sore a$saU, . 35 

On me then didst thou call. 

And I to fiee thee did not Jail, 

And led thee out 0/ thrall. 
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I answered thee in ^ thunder deep 

With clouds encompassed round; so 

I tried thee at the water steep 

Of Meribab renowned. 

8 Hear, O my people, hearken veli^ 

I testify to thee, 
TAou ancient stock b/* Israel, $s 

If thou wilt list to me, 

9 Throughout the land of thy abode 

No alien God shall be, 
Nor shalt thou to a foreign God 

In honour bend thy knee. 40 

10 I am the Lord thy God which brought 

Thee out of Egypt land ; 
Ask large enough, and I,^ besought^ 
Will grant thy full demand. 

1 1 And yet my people would not Aeor, 45 

Nor hearken to my voice; 
And Israel, wAom I loio^d so dear^ 

MislikM me for bis dioice« 
13 Then did I leave them to thdr wilU 

And to their wand'iiBg mind; so 

Their own conceits th^ followed stiU> 

Their own devices blind« 

13 O that my people would be wise^ 

To serve me ali their da^^ 
And O that Israel would adxnse 55 

To walk my righteous ways* 

14 Then would I soon bong down their foes^ 

That now so proudly rise, 

' Be Setfaer regtum. 
Q 4 
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And turn my hand i^tadt ail tho^e 

Thai are their eoetnies. 60 

15 Who hate the Lord should then be fain 

To bow to him and bend, 
But they^ his people^ should remain^ 
Their time should have no end. 

16 And he would feed them^rom the shock es 

With flower of finest wheat, 
And satisfy them from the rock 
With honey ybr their meat. 
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1 OOD in the ^ great ^ assembly stands 
Of kings and lordly states ^ 
^Among the Gods, ^ on both his hands 
He judges and d^ates. 
9 How long will ye ^ pervert the right 5 

With ^ judgment false and wrong. 
Favouring the wicked by your might j 
Who thence grow bold and strong ? 

3 ^ Regard the ^ weak and fatherless, 

^ Dispatch the ^ poor man's cause, 10 

And * raise the man in deep distress 
By ' just and equal laws. 

4 Defend the poor and desolate. 

And rescue from the hands 
Of wicked men the low estate . 15 

Of him that help demands. 

• Bagnadath-dL ^ Bekerev. « Ttsl^hetu gnaveL 

^ Shiphtu-daL < Haizdiku. 
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5 They koow not, iknt will und^vtand, 

In darkness they walk on, 
The earth's foundations all are '^ movM, 
And ^ out of order gone, 20 

6 I said that ye were Gods, yea all 

The sons of God most high ; 

7 But ye shall die like men, and fall 

As other princes die. 

8 Rise God, ' judge thou the earth, m mighty ts 

This wicked earth ' redress. 
For thou art he who shalt by right 
The nations all possess. 



Psalm LXXXIII. 

1 Be not thou silent now at length, 

O God, hold not thy peace. 
Sit thou not still, O God of strength. 
We cry, and do not cease. 

2 For, lo, ^y furious foes now ■* swell, 5 

And " storm outrageously. 
And they that hate thee proud and fell 
Exalt their heads full high. 

3 Against thy people they " contrive 

^^ Their plots and counsels deep, 10 

P Them to insnare they chiefly strive, 
^ Whom thou dost hide and keep. 

4 Come let us cut them off, say they, 

Till they no nation be, 

^ Jimmotu. * Shiphta. * Jehemajun* " JagnarinMi. 

* Sod. ' Jirdijagnatni goA. "i Tsqphmieca. 
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That Israel's name fof ever may 15 

Be lost in memory. 
6 For they consult ' with all thar might, 

And all as one in mind 
Themselves against thee they unite, 

And in firm union bind. 20 

6 The tents of Edom, and the brood 

Of scornful Ishmael, 
Moab, with them of Hagar's blood. 
That in the desert dwell, 

7 Gebal and Anunon there conspire^ 25 

And hateful Amalec, 
The Philistines, and they of Tyre, 
Whose bounds the sea doth check. 

8 With them great Ashur also bands 

And doth confirm the kwt ; so 

All these have lent (heir arme^ hands 
To aid the SOQ^ of lx)t. 

9 Do to them as to Midian, iold^ 

That wasted all the coasts 
To Sisera, and as is told 35 

Thou did^t to Jabin's host^ 
When at the brook of Ki$hon old 

They were repulsed and slain^ 

10 At Endor quite cut ofi^ and roU'd 

As dung upon the plain. 40 

1 1 As Zeb and Oreb evil spedi 

So let their princes apeed> 

' Lev jachdau. 

21. «-*&rooc{.l Race. So above. And Ode F. Inf. ^' That heavenly 
Ps. iv. 27. '' Tbia woild'a brood." "^ brood:' T. Warton. 
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As Zeba, and Zalmuona kM^ 
So let their priqces bleed. 
13 For they amidst their pride have said, 45 

By right now shall we seize 
God^s houses, apd will mts) iw^d^ 
■ Their stately palaces. 

13 My God, c^ make them as a wheel. 

No quiet let then^jfindy 50 

Giddy and reHhss let them reel 
Like stubble from the wiqd. 

14 As when an aged wood takes fire 

Which on a sudden strays^ 
The greedy flame runs higher and higher 55 

Till all the mountains blaze, 
\5 So with thy wbirlwiud them puraue. 
And with thy tempest oba^e ; 

16 * And till they * yield thee honour due; 

Lord, fill with shan^ their face, 60 

17 Ashamed, and troubled let ^en^ be. 

Troubled and ahamM for ever* 
Ever confounded, wd ao die 
With shame, and scape it never. 

18 Then shall they know that thou, whose name 66 

Jehovah is alone. 
Art the most high, and thou the same 
O'er all the earth art one. 

Psalm LXXXIV. 

1 How lovely are thy dwellings fkir ! 
O Lord of Hosts, how dear 

' Neoth Elohim bears both. ' They seek thy I^l^f. Heff. 
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The /i/^a^afi/ tabernacles are, 
Where thou dost dwell so near / 

2 My soul doth long' and almost die 5 

Thy courts, O Lord, to see, 
My heart and flesh aloud do cry, 
O living God, for thee. 

3 There ev^n the sparrow Jreedjrofn wrong 

Hath found a house of restj lo 

The swallow there, to lay her young 

Hath built her brooding nest, 
Ev'n by thy altars. Lord of Hosts, 

Theyjlnd their safe abode^ 
And home they fiy from round the coasts 16 

Toward thee^ my King, my God. 

4 Happy, who in thy house reside, 

Where thee they ever praise, 

5 Happy, whose strength in thee doth bide. 

And in their hearts thy ways. «o 

6 They pass through Baca^s thirsty vale. 

That dry and barren ground^ 
As through a fruitful watery dale 
Where springs and showers abound. 

7 They journey on from strength to strength 25 

With joy and gladsome cheer y 
Till all before our God at length 
In Sion do appear. 

8 Lord Grod of Hosts, hear now my prayer, 

O Jacobus God give ear, so 

9 Thou God our shield look on the face 

Of thy anointed dear. 
10 For one|day in thy courts to be 
Is better, and more blest ^ 
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Than in the Joys of vanity 35 

A thousand days at best. 
I ID the temple of my God 
Had rather keep a door, 
Than dwell in tents, and rich abode^ 

With sinybr evermore. 40 

11 For God the Lord both 9un and shield 

Gives grace and glory bright^ 
No good from them shall be withheld 
Whose ways are just and right. 

12 Lord God of Hosts that reign^st on high^ 45 

That man is truly blest. 
Who only on thee doth rely. 
And in thee only rest. 



Psalm LXXXV. 

1 Thy land to favour graciously 

Thou hast not Lord been slack, 
Thou hast from hard captivity 
Returned Jacob back. 

2 Th' iniquity thou didst forgive 5 

Thht wrought thy people woe. 
And all their sin, that did thee grieve^ 
Hast hid where none shall know. 

3 Thine anger all thou hadstremovM, 

And calmly didst return lo 

From thy " fierce wrath whic)i vye had prpvM 
Far worse than fire to bum. 

*> HA. The burning heat of thy wrath. 
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4 God of our saving health and peace. 

Turn us, and us restore, 
Thine indignation cause to cease 15 

Toward us, and chide no more. 

5 Wilt thou be aAgry witfiout end, 

For ever angry thus. 
Wilt thou thy fitiwning ire eittend 
From age to age oil us ? 20 

6 Wilt thou not ^ turn, and hear our voice j. 

And us again ^ redve, 
That so thy people may ri(|oioe 
By thee preservM alivfe. 

7 Cause us to see thy goodness, Lord, 25 

To us thy mercy shew, 
Thy saving health to us afford. 
And life in us renew. 

8 And now what God the Lord will speak, 

I will go strait and hear, so 

For to his people he speaks peace. 

And to his Baints full dear. 
To his dear saints he will speak peace. 

But let them never more 
Return to folly, but surcease 55 

To trespass as before. 

9 Surely to such as do him fear 

Salvation is at hand. 
And glory shall ere long appear 

To dwell within our land. 40 

10 Merdy and Truth that long were missed 
'Sow joyfully are met, 

" Heb. tam to qoidKen ui. 
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Sweet Peace and RighteoudneM have kiss'd, 
And band in hand are set. 
1 1 Truth from the earth, like to aflomW^ 45 

Shall bud and blossom then^ 
And Justice from her heavenly bow^r 
Look down on mortal men. 
IS The Lord will also then bestow 

Whatever thing is good, 50 

Our land shall forth in plenty throw 
Her fruits to be omrfood. 
13 Before him Righteousness shall go 
His royal harbinger^ 
Then "^ will he come, and not be slow, 55 

His footsteps cannot err. 



Psalm LXXXVL 

1 Thy gracious ear, O Lord, incline, 

hear me I thee pray ^ 

For I am poor, and almost pine 
With need, and sad decay. 

2 Preserve my soul, for ^I have trod . 5 

Thy ways, and love the just. 
Save thou thy servant, O my God, 
Who still in thee doth trust. 

3 Pity me. Lord, for daily thee 

1 call ; 4. O make rejoice 10 
Thy servant's soul ; for. Lord, to thee 

I lift my soul and voice. 

' HA. He win set his 8tq>8 to the way. 

' HA. I am good, loving a doer of good and holy things. 
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5 For thou art good^ thou, Lord, art prone 

To pardon, thou to all 
Art full of mercy, diou alone < 15 

To them that on thee call. 

6 Unto my supplication, Lord, 

Give ear, and to the cry 
Of my incessant prayers afford 
Thy hearing graciously. ^ 

7 I in the day of my distreas 

Will call on thee^br aid; 
For thou wilt gratU vo^Jree access^ 
And answer what I prayed. 

8 Like thee among the Gods is none, st& 

Lord, nor any works 

Of all that other Gods have done 
Like to thy glorious works. 

9 The nations all whom thou hast made 

Shall come, and all shall frame so 

To bow them low before thee, Lord, 
And glorify thy name. 

10 For great thou art, and wonders great 

By thy strong hand are done. 
Thou ffi thy everlasting seat $5 

Remainest God alone. 

1 1 Teach me, O Lord, thy way most right, 

1 in thy truth will bide, 

To fear thy name my heart unite, 

So shall it never slide. 40 

12 Thee will I praise, O Lord my God, 

Thee honour and adore 
With my whole heart, and blaze abroad 
Thy name for evermore. 
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13 For great thy meity is tow^id me, 45 

And thou hast freed my soul» 
Ev'n from the bwest heU set free, 
From deepest darkness foul. » 

14 O God, the proud against me rise, 

And violent men are mqt 50 

To seek my life, and in their eyes 
No fear of th^ have set. 

15 But thou, Lord, art the God most mild, 

Readiest thy grace to sbew» : ; 

Slow to be angify^ and ^rt styPd ss 

Most mercifiil, most true. 

16 O turn to me thy face at iength^ 

And me have mercy on. 
Unto thy servant give thy strength. 

And save thy hatidoiaid^s son. 6o 

17 Some sign of good to me afford, 

And let my foes then see, " 

And be ashamed, because thou. Lord, 
Dost help and comfort me. 



Psalm LXXXVIL 

1 Among the holy mountains high 

Is his foundation &st, 
There seated is his sanctuary ^ 
His temple there is placed. 

2 Sion'syaiV gates the Lord loves more 

Than all the dwellingsjQiir 
Of Jacob's landy though there be store^ 
And all within his care. 

VOL. IV. R 
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8 City of God, niosfr glorioas ^ngs 

Of thee abroad tte sjwke} lo 

4 I mention Egypt, where proud kings 

Did our forefathers yofe^* 
I mention Bdtel to liiy ftiends, 

Phili8tiay«// of scorn, 
And Tyre with fithiop's utmost end^, is 

Lo this man there "ivus bom: 

5 But tmtie tkea praise shtiUin oiur ear 

Be said of Sion lasti 
This and this man was bom in her, 
High God shall fijc her fitstt. so 

6 The Lord shall imte k in a scuoU 

That ne'er shall be out-Wom, 
When he the nationd doth inroll, 
That this man there was bora. 

7 Both they who Sing, and tfiey who dance, £5 

With sacred songs aW there^ 
In thee fresh brdoksy aftd soft streams gJdnce, 
And all my fountains clear. 



PsALii LXXXVIIL 

1 Lord God> that dost me ss^ve and keep> 

AH day to thee I cry ; 
And all night long before thee weep^ 
Before thee prostrate lie. 

2 Into thy presence let my prayer 

With sighs devout ascend^ 
And to n»y cries that ceaseless are. 
Thine ear with favour bend. 
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3 For cloyM with woe^ ^ trouble stare ^ 

SurchargM my Boul dg^ lie, lo 

My hfe ai death^j^. maieer/ul ^9^ 
Unto the grave. draw^Uigh* 

4 ReckonM I am w^b them thftt past 

Down to the dismal p\U 
I am a 'mW) bult weak ali9t u 

And for that name unfit. 
^ From life discharged and parted quite 

Among the dead to sJeep^ 
And like the slain mblowigjighi 

That in the grave lie <fri^. M 

Wliom thou remembertefe no tiio»e^ 

Dost never morerapanl) 
Them from thy hand ddiver^d o'er 

Death^s hideous house hath harr^d^ 

6 Thou in the lowest pit profound Si 

Hast set me alljorhrn^ 
Where thickest (fcyduiess hovers rounds 
In horrid de^ps io mourm. 

7 Thy wmth^ Jrom which no shelter saves^ 

Full sore doth pwsa on me ; so 

* Thou break^st upon me all diy waves^ 
^ And all thy waves bceak me. 

8 Thou dost my Mends from me estrange, 

And mak^st me odious. 
Me to them odious, ^or they change^ sd 

And I here pent up thus» 

* Heh. A man without manly strength. * The H^k bears both. 

9. -^trouble store] So edition Fenton^ read sore. T. War- 
1673. Tonson^ Tickell, and ton. 

R S 
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9 Through sorrow, and afiliCtion great, 
Mine eye grows dim and dead. 
Lord, all the day I thee intreat, 
My hands to thee I spread. 40 

10 Wilt thou do wonders on the dead, 

Shall the deceasM arise 
And praise theeyrom their loathsome hed 
With pale and hoUow eifes ? 

1 1 Shall they thy loving kindness tell * 45 

On whom the grave hath hold^ 
Or they who in perdition dwells 

Thy feithfiihiess unfold ? 
13 In darkness ean diy mighty hatui 

Or wondrous acts be known, 50 

Thy justice in the gloomy land 

Of dark oblivion ? 

13 But I to thee; O Lord, do ciy, 

Ere yet my life be spent ^ 
And up to thee my prayer doth hie, 55 

Each morn, and thee prevent. 

14 Why wilt thou. Lord, my soul forsake, 

And hide thy fece from me ? 

1 5 That am ah^eady bruised, and •'shake 

With terror sent from thee ? go 

Bruised, and afflicted, and 90 low 

As ready to expire. 
While I thy terrors undeigo 

Astonished with thine ire. 

16 Thy fierce wrath over me doth flow, e5 

Thy threat'nings cut me through : 

^ Heb. Pre C^cusstone. 
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17 All day they rouod about me go, 

Like waves they me pursue. 

18 Lover 9^4: friend diou hast removed) 

And seivePd ft^m me fiir : 70 

They^y me now whom I have lov^d, 
And as in darkness are. 

A Paraphrase on Psalm CXIVJ* 

This and the following Psalm were done by the Author at 
fifteen years old. 

W HEN the blest seed of Terah's feithftil son 

After long toil their liberty had won, 

And pass'd from Pharian fields to Canaan land, 

Led by the strength of the Almighty^s hand, 

Jehovah^s wonders were in Israel shewn, 5 

His praise and glory was in Israel known. 

That saw the troubled sea, and shivering fled, 

And sought to hide his fix>thrbecurled head 

Low in the earth ; Jordan's clear streams recoil, 

As a faint host that hath received the foil. 10 

The high, huge-bellied mountains skip like rams 

Amongst their ewes, the little hills like lambs. 

Why Qed the ocean ? And why skipp'd the mountains ? 

Why turned Jordan toward his crystal fountains ? 



* This and the following I will here throw together some 

Psalm are MSton's earliest per- of the most striking stanzas in 

fimnai^Des. The first he after- Milum's Psalms. T. WarUm. 
wards translated into Gree^. In 13. Why fled the ocean 9 And 

the last are some very poetical wh^Mpp'd themountamsfl The 

expressions^ The golden»tre$sed original is weakened. The ques* 

sun, God's ikundef'ckupmg hand, don should have been asked by 

the meon's spangled siitert brigh$, an address, or an appeal, to the 

above the reach qf mortal eye, 6te. sea and mountains. T. Warion. 

R 3 
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Shake, Earth, and at the presence be aghast 15 

Of Him that ever was, and ay shalf last, 
That glassy floods from ragged tbck^ caii ^lit^sb, '- 
(And make soft rills from fiery fthit«stofiefi( gush. 

Psalm CXXXVI. 
Let us with a gladsome mind 
Praise the Lord, for he js kind^ 

For his mercies ay indure, 

fiver faithful, ever sure. 

Let us blaze his namie abroad, . . , , 5 

For of Gods he is the God ; 
For his &c. 

O let us his praises tell, 

Who doth the wrathful tyrants quelK ^ 

For his &c. 

Who with his miracles doth make 
Amazed heav'n and earth to shake. * 

For his &c. ' 15 

Who by his wisdom did create 
The painted heavens so full of state. 

For his &c. jo 

Who did the solid earth ordain 
To rise above the watery plain. 
For his &c. 

wl. WiBdserJPor. lis. 

Under Hie giattf/f cool, translocent 

jfNon. And^iike* the tjtztnM of Ikf w^H^ 

And Par, Lost, Yii. 6h9. ^'"*- 

Oh the deijT hyaiine, the gltust/ sea. See note on Comas ^^. 7*. 
T. Warton. WarUm. 
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Who by his all-comooaodiDg might ^ 

Did fill the ncfw-made wQild with light* 
For his &c. 

And causM the goldei^^trala^d ^URi 
AH the day long his course to ruq, 9^ 

For his &c. 

The horned moon to shine by night, , 
Amongst her spangled sisters bright. 
For his &c. S5 

He with his thunder-clasping (lapd 
Smote ihe first-borq of Egypt }^* 
For his &c. 40 

And in despite of Pharaoh fejl^ 
He brought from thence his I^mel. 
For his &c. 

The ruddy waves he cleft io twain 45 

Of the Erythraean main. 
For his &c. 

The floods stood still Ijfce wiaUs of ghas, 
While the Hebrew baod^ did p^sei. to 

For his &c. 

But full soon they did devour 
The tawny king with all hie power. 
For his &c. 55 

His chosen people he did bfess 
In the wasteful wilderness. 
For bis &c. 60 



. 5B. In the wasteful wilderness,'] See notes on Far. Reg. i. 7* T, 
Warlon. 
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In bloody battle he brought down 
Kings of prowess and renown. 
For bis &c* 

He foilM bold Seon and his hodt, 65 

That rulM the Amorrean doast. 
For his &c. 

And large-limVd Og he did subdue, 
With all his over-hardy crew. 70 

For his &c. 

And to his servant Israel 
He gave their land ther^n to dwell. 
For his &c. 75 

He hath with a piteous eye 
Beheld us in our misery. 
For his &c. so 

And freed us from the slavery 
Of the invading enemy. 
For his &c. 

All living creatures he dotfi feed, 85 

And with full hand supplies their need. 
For his &c. 

Let us therefore warble forth 

His mighty majesty and worth. 90 

For his &c. 

That his mansion hath on high 
Above the reach of mortal eye. 

For his mercies ay indure, . 95 

Ever futhful, ever sure. 



JOANNIS MILTONI 
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POBMATA. 



QUOBUM PLEBAQUE IKTBA AKNUM iETATIS VIGE8IMUM 
CON8CBIP8IT. 



HiEC qtte JBequimtui de Autbi!^ testiiioioiiia, tain- 
etsi ipse intelligebat non tarn de se quam supra se 
esse dicta, eo quod preec^hS ingenio viri, nee non 
amici ita fere solent laudare, u% vmm^ s^ ||i;ttiQ9:iri& 
tutibus, quam veritati cpi\groent3d nimis qupide fif&fit 
gant, noluit tamen horum egregiam io iq vpluiit^t^QI 
non esse notam ; cum ^Hi pro^sertim |i( id ^ere( 
magnopere suaderent, Dum enim njmi^ budip iqvjf 
diam totis ab se viribus amolitur, 9ibii)MI& qiio^ phlft 
sequo est non attributum esse mavult, judicium interim 
bominum cordatorum atque illustrium quin sqipoiff 
sibi bonori ducat, negare non potest. 

Joannes Bapiista Mansusy Marchio Villensi$y Neapnh 
litanusy ad Joannem Miltonium Anglum* 

UT mens, forma, decor, facias, nos, si pieite'sic,' 
Non Anglus, venim hercle Angelus ipse fores. 

Ad Joannem MUfon^m An^iM^ iripUci pkcseos lau* 
rea coronandum^ Grceca nimirwh Ldtima^ tdqM 
Hetrusca^ Epigramma Joau^s' SaisWi MotBOfd* 

Cede Meles, ccdat depressa Miwcius urna ; 

Sebetus Tassum desinat usque loqui ; 
At Thamesis victor cunctis ferat altior undas, 

Nam per te, Milto> par tribus untis erit. 

Ad Joannem Mittonutk. ' ' 

GrRiECIA Maeonidem, jactet sibi Roma Margnenap 
Anglia Miltonum jactat utrique parem. 

' Selvaggi. 
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Al Signior 6io. Miltoni N^iU Inglese. 

ODE. 

ErGIMI all' Etra 6 Clio 

Ferche di stdle intreccierd corcMia 

Non pi{k del Biondo Dio 

La Fronde eterna in Findo, e in Elicona, ' 

Diensi a merto maggior, maggiori i (regi, 

A' celeste virtA celesti pregi. 

Non puo del tempo edace 
Rimaner preda, etemo alto valore 
Non puo P oblio rapace 
Furar dalle memorie eccelso onore, 
Su r arco di mia cetra un dardo forte 
Virtii m' adatti, e ferir^ la moite. 

Del Ocean profondo 

Cinta dagli ampi gorgbi Anglia resiede 

Separata dal mondo^ 

Per6 che il suo valor V umana eccede : 

Questa feconda sk prddurre Eroi, 

Ch' hanno a ragion del sovruman tra noi. 

Alia virti^ sbandita 

Danno ne i petti lor fido ricetto, 

Quella gli h sol gradita, 

Perche in lei san trovar gioia, e diletto ; 

Ridillo tu, Giovanni, e mostra in tanto 

Con tua vera virtA, vero il mio Canto. 
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Lungi dal Patrio lido 

SpiDse Zeusi V industre ardente brama ; 

Ch' udio d'Helena il grido 

Con aurea tromba rimbombar la fiima, 

E per poteria effigiare al pare 

Dalle p\ii belle Idee trasse il pid raro. 

Cosi TApe Ingegnosa 

Trae con industria il suo liquor pregiato 

Dal giglio e dalla rosa, 

E quanti vagbi fiori ornano il prato ; 

Formano un dolce suon diverse Chorde, 

Fan varie voci melodia concorde. 

Di bella gloria amenta 

Milton dal Ciel natio per varie parti 

Le per^rine piante 

Yolgesti a ricercar scienze, ed arti ; 

Del Gallo regnator vedesti i R^;ni, 

E delP Italia ancor gP Eroi piu degni. 

Fabro quasi divino 

Sol virtik rintracciando il tuopensiero 

Vide in ogni confino 

Chi di nobil valor calca il sentiero ; 

L'ottimo dal miglior dopo scegliea 

Per fiibbricar d* ogni virtu P Idea. 

Quanti nacquero in Flora 

O in lei del parlar Tosco appreser V arte, 

La cui memoria onora 

II mondo fatta eterna in dotte carte, 
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Volesti ricercar per tuo tesoro, 
E parlasti con lor nalP ojf» loro. 

Nell' altera Babelle 

Per te il parlar confuse Giove in vano^ 

Che per varie favelle 

Di se stessa txofeo cadde suM piano : 

Ch' Ode oltr' all Anglia il suo piu degno Idioma 

Spagna, Francia, Toscana, e Grecia, e Roma. 

I piu profbndi arcani 

Ch' occulta la natura e in cielo e in terra 
Ch' k Ing^ni sovrumani 
Troppo avaro tal' hor gli chiude,.e serra, 
Chiaromente conoscis e giqngi al fine 
Delia moral virtude al gran confine. 

Nan batta il Tempo V ale, 

Fermisi immoto, e in un fermin si gl' anni, 

Che di virtik immortale 

Scorron di troppo ingiuriosi a i danni ; 

Che s' opre degne di Poema o storia 

Furon gia, Thai presenti alia memoria. 

Dammi tua dolce Cetra 

Se vuoi ch' io dica del tuo dolce canto, 

Ch' inalzandoti alP Etra 

Di ferti huomo celeste ottiene il vanto, 

II Tamigi il dirk che gV e concesso 
Per te suo cigno parre^iar Permesso« 
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lo o cbe in riva del Aroo 

Tento sp]^;ar tuo merto alto, e preclaro 

So cbe fatic6 indamo, 

E ad ammirar, non ailodwrjo inipaio ; 

Freno dunque la lingua, e ascolto il core 

Che ti prende a lodar con lo-stupore*. 

Del sig. AKtairio P» a^ciki, 

GeolilhuoiDO JfioMtttintf • 

' Dr. Johnson thinks^ tfaat/iAfer tntidi tMM HAd trite pstnegytkt 
the concluding sCanxa of this Ode is n«tiiTal and beautifiiL 
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Juvempgtrioy vUrtntihus eximio^ 

V IRO qui multa per6grinatione, studio cuncta oibis 
terrarum loca perspexit, ut novus Ulysses omnia ubi- 
que ab omnibus itpprebenderet : . 

Polyglotto, in cujus ore linguae jam deperditae sic 
reviviscunt, ut idiomata omnia sint in ejus laudibus 
infacunda ; Et jure ea percallet, ut admirationes et 
plausus populorum ab propria sapientia excitatosio- 
tdligat : 

lUi, cujus animi dotes corporisque sensus ad admi- 
rationem commovent, et per ipsam motum cuique 
auferunt; cujus opera ad plausus hortantur, sed ^ve- 
nustate vocem laudatoribus adimunt. 

Cui in memoria totus orbis ; in intellectu sapientia; 
in voluntate ardor gloriae ; in ore doquentia ; harmooi- 
cos coelestium sphaerarum sonitus astronomia duce 
audienti; characteres mirabilium naturae per quosDei 
magnitudo describitur magistra philosophia legenti; 
antiquitatum latebras vetustatis excidia, eruditionis am- 
bages, comite assidua autorum lectione, 

Exquirenti, refitaiuranti, percurrentL 
At CUT fiUor in arduumf 

^ vastitate. Edit. l€45. 
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Illi in cujus virtutibus evulgandis ora Famae non 
sufficiant, nee hominum stupor in laudandis satis est, 
reverentiae et amoris ergo hoc ejus mentis debitum ad- 
mirationis tributum offert Carolus Datus^ Patricius 
florentiDus, 

Tanto homini servus, tantae virtutis amator. 



^ Carlo Dati^ one of Milton's literary firienda at Florence. See 
Epitaph. Damon, v. 137. 
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ELEGIARUJH LIBER. 



Eleg. 1. Ad Carolum Deodatum.* 

Tandem, chare, tuae mihi pervenere tabellas, 
Pertiilit et voces nuncia charta tuas ; 



* Charles Deodate was one of 
MiltOD's most intimate friends. 
He was an excellent scholar, and 
practised physic in Cheshire. He 
was edacated with our author at 
Saint Paul's School In London; 
and from thence was sent to 
Trinity College, Oxford, where 
he was entered Feb. 7, in the 
year l621, at thirteen years of 
age. Lib. Matric Univ. Oxon. 
sab ann. He was bom in Lon- 
don, imd the name of his father, 
''in Medidna Doctoris," was 
Theodore. Ibid. He was a fel- 
low collegian there with Alexan- 
der Gill, another of Milton's in- 
timate fHends, who was succes- 
siyely Usher and Master of Saint 
Paul's SchooL Deodate, while 
Bachelor of Arts, gave to Trinity 
College Library, Zuinglius's The- 
atmm ViUe humane, in three 
volumes* He has a copy of 
Alcaics extant in an Oxford col- 
lection on the death of Camden, 
called Camdeni Insignia, Oxon. 
1624. He left the Cdlege, when 
he was a Gentleman Commoner, 
in 1 b'28, having taken the degree 
of Master of Arts. Lib. Caution* 
CoU. Trin. Toland says, that 
he had in his possession two 



Greek letters, very well written, 
from Deodate to Miltcm. Two 
of Milton*s &miliar Latin letters, 
in the utmost freedom of fHend- 
ship, are to Deodate. Epist. Fam* 
Prose Works, vol. ii. 567, 568. 
Both dated from L^idon, 1637. 
But the best, certainly the most 
pleasing evidences of their inti- 
macy, and of Deodate*s admi* 
rable character, are our author's 
first and sixth Elegies, the fourth 
Sonnet, and the Epitaphium Da- 
monis. And it is hignly proba- 
ble, that Deodate is the simple 
shepherd lad in Comus, who is 
skilled in }>lants, and loved to 
hear Thyrsis sing, v. 619. seq. 
He died in the year l638. See 
the first note. Epitaph. Damon. 
This Elegy was written about 
the year l627*. in answer to a 
letter out of Cheshire from Deo- 
date: and Milton seems pleased 
to reflect, that he is affectionately 
remembered at so great a dis« 
tance, v. 5. 
Multum, crede, juvat terras aluisse 

retiwtas 
Pectus amans nostri, taxnque fidele 

caput. 

Our author was now residing 
with bis fiuher, a scrivener in 
S2 
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Pertulit, occidua Devoe Cestiensis ab ora 
Vergivium prono qua petit amne salum. 



Bread street^ who had not yet 
retired ftom buaiiiesa to Hortoo 
Hear Golndirook. 

I have mentioned Alexander 
Gill in this note. He was made 
Usher of St. Paul's School about 
the year I619, where Mlkon was 
his favourite scholar. He was 
admitted at fifteen a Commoner 
of Trinity Colleffe, Oxford, in 
1612. Here at length he took 
the degree of Doctor in Divinity, 
about 1699. His brothers George 
and Nathaniel were both of the 
same College, and on the found- 
ation. In a book given to the 
Library there, by their father^ 
its author, called ihe Sacred Phi- 
losophie of the Holy Scripture, 
1635, I find this inscription 
written by Alexander. ''Exdono 
** authoris Artium Magistri olim 
*^ Colle^ii Corporis Christi a- 
" lumm, Patris Alexandri Georgii 
** et Nathanaelis Gillorum, qui 
'^ omnes in hoc Studiosorum vi- 
" vario Uteris operam dedere. 
«TertioKal.Junia8,l635.- This 
Alexander gave to the said Li- 
brary the old folio edition of 
Spenser's Faerie Queene, Dray- 
ton's Polyolbion by Selden, and 
Bourdelotius's Ludan, all having 
poetical mottos from the classics 
in his own hand-writing, which 
^ew his taste and track of read- 
ing. In the Lucian, are the 
Arms of the Gills, el^;antlv 
tridced with a pen, and coloured, 
by Alexander Gill. From Saint 
Paul's School, of which from the 
Ushership he was appointed 
Master in 16S5, on ^e death 
and in the room of his father, 
he sent Milton's friend Deodate 
to Trinity College, Oxford. He 



continued Master five years only, 
and died in 1642. Three of 
Milton's familiar Latin Letten 
to this Alexander Gill are re- 
maining, replete with theatrong- 
est testimonies of esteem aaui 
friendship. Wood says, '' he wts 
'' accounted one of d^ best Latin 
** poets in the nation.*' Adi. 
Oxon. ii. itZ. Milton pays him 
high compliments on the excd- 
lence of his Latin poetry: and 
among many other expressians 
of the warmest approbation calli 
his verses, *' Carmina sane gran- 
^' dia^ et majestatem vere poeti- 
^'cam, Virgilianumque ubicaie 
'^ ingenium, referentia," &c See 
Prose Works, il 565, 566, 567. 
Two are dated in 16^8, and the 
kst, 1634. Most of his Latin 
poetry is published in a small 
volume, entitled,Poetid Conatsi, 
1639. 12mo. But he lias other 
pieces extant, bodi in Latin and 
J&nglifih. Wood had seen olhcfs 
in manuscript. In the diurch of 
St. Mary Magdalene at Oxford. 
I have often seen a long prose 
Latin epitaph written by GiU to 
the memory of one of his oM 
CoUege friends Ridiard Pates, 
Master of Arts, which shews the 
writer's uncommon skill in pure 
latini^. He was not only oou- 
cemed with Saint Paul's Sdiool, 
but was an assistant to Thonat 
Famabie, the schod-master of 
Edward King, Milton's L^ckkt. 
He is said to nave been removed 
from Saint Paul's School for his 
excessive severity. The last dr- 
cumstance we learn from a satire 
of the times, " Versee to be re- 
." printed with a second edition 
'.' of Gondibert, l653.* p. 54, 57. 
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Multum, crede, juvat terras aluisse remotas 

Pectus amans nostri, tamque fidele caput, 
Quodque mihi lepidum tellus longinqua sodalem 

Debet, at unde brevi reddere jussa velit. 
Me tenet urbs reflua quam Thamesis alluit unda, 

Meque nee invitum patria dulcis habet. 
Jam nee arundiferum mihi cura revisere Camum, 

Nee dudum vetiti me laris angit amcNr. 
Nuda nee anra placent, umbrasque negantia moUes, 



10 



Alexander Gill here mentioiied, 
Milton's fiiend, seems to be some* 
times confounded with his father^ 
whose name was also Alexander, 
who was also Master of Saint 
Paul's, and whose Logonomia, 
published in 1621, an ingenious 
but iiitile scheme to reform and 
fix the Engb'sh language, is well 
known to our critical Texicdgra- 
l^ers. 

4. Vergmum] Drayton has 
^' these rough Fergkian seas/' 
Pdyolb. s. L p. 656. vol. il. The 
Iriw sea. Again, " FergUian 
** deepe.'* Ibid. s. vi. vol. ii. p. 
766. And in other places. Cam- 
den's Britannia has lately fiuni- 
harixed the Latin name. 

9. Me tenet urbs reflua ouam 
Thamesis alluit unda,2 To nave 
pointed out London by only 
calling it the city washed by the 
Thames, would have been a ge- 
neral and a trite allusion. But 
this allusion by beimr combined 
with the pecmiar tvQumstance 
of the reflux of the tide, becomes 
new, poetical, and appropriated. 
The adjective r^iua is at once 
descriptive and distinctive. Ovid 
has^'reflnum mare." Metvii. 267. 

Et quas ocetni rfJUtum mare lavit 
BreiMiw 



12. Nec dudum vHiH me laris 
angU amor.'} The words ^etiii 
laris, and afterwards exiUum, wiU 
not suffer us to determine other- 
wise, than that Milton was sen* 
tenced to undergo a tenporary 
removal or rustication fh>m Cam** 
brid^ I will not suppose for 
any immoral irregularis. Dr. 
Bainbridge, the master, is re« 
ported to have been a very ac-* 
tive disciplinarian : and this lover 
of liberty, we may presume^ was 
as little disi>08ed to submission 
and conformity in a coll^^e as in 
a state. When reprimanded and 
admonished, the pride of his 
temper^ impatioit of any soit 
of reproof, naturally broke forth 
into expressions of contumdy 
and contempt against his go- 
vernor. Uence he was punished. 
See the next note. He appears 
to haye lived in friendship with 
the Feljows of the College. See 
Apol. Smectjrmn. Prose Wofks^ 
vol L 108. Milton, in his prose, 
takes fre^iuent opportunities of 
depreciating the conduct and 
customs of the academidd life. 
In one place he pleases himself 
with ridiculing the c^emoiues 
of a CoUege-arait. 

83 
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Quam male Phoebicdis convenit lUe locus ! 
Nee duri libet usque minas peiferre Magistri, 
Caeteraque iugenio non subeunda meo. 



15 



1 5. Nee duri libet utque minas 

perferre Magistri, 
Caeteraque ingenio non sub' 

eunda meo,] 
Milton 18 said to have been 
whipped at Cambridge. See 
Life of Bathurst, p. 153. This 
has been reprobated and discre- 
dited, as a most extraordinary 
and improbable piece of severity. 
But in those days of simplicity 
and subordination, of roughness 
and rigour, this sort of punish- 
ment was much more common, 
and consequently by no means 
so disgraceful and unseemly for 
a young man at the University, 
as it would be thought at pre- 
sent. We learn from Wood, 
that Henry Stubbe, a Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, after- 
wards a partisan of Sir Henry 
Vane, " snewing himself too for- 
*' ward, pragmatical, and con- 
" ceited," was publicly whipped 
by the Censor in the College-hall. 
Ath. Oxon. ii. p. 660. See also 
Life of Bathurst, p. 202. I 
learn from some manuscript pa- 
pers of Aubrey the antiquary, 
who was a student of Trinity 
College, Oxford, four years firom 
1642, that '' at Oxford and, I 
^' believe, at Cambridge, the rod 
**was frequently used by the 
/' tutors and deans: and Dr. Pot- 
" ter, while a tutor of Trinity Col- 
" lege, 1 knew right well, whip- 
" ped his pupil with his sword 
•^' by hia side, when he came to 
" take his leave of him to go to 
" the Inns of Court* In the Su- 
tutes of th« said College, given 
in 1556, the Scholars of the 



foundation are ordered to he 
whipped by the Deans, or Cen- 
sors, even to thdr twentiedi 
year. In the Universi^ Statutes 
at Oxford, compiled in 16S5, 
ten years after Milton's admissioR 
at Cambridge, corporal pmiish- 
ment is to be inflicted on boys 
under sixteen. We are to recol- 
lect, that Milton, when he went 
to Cambridge, was only a boy 
of fifteen. The author of an 
old pamphlet, Re^ddesnoSmris 
nor Martyrs, says, that Hugh 
Peters, while at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was publicly ami 
officially whipped in the A^«f 
Walk lex his insolence, p« 81. 
8vo. 

The anecdote of Milton*s whip- 
ping at Cambridge, is told dj 
Aubrey. MS. Mos. Ashm. Oion. 
Num. X. P. iii. From whidi.by 
the way, Wood's life of MihoD 
in the Fasti Oxonienses, the first 
and the ground-work of all the 
lives of Milton, was compiled. 
Wood says, that he draws hii 
account of Milton *' from bis 
*' own mouth to my ftiend, irtio 
'' was well acquainted with and 
'* had fVom him, and from hb 
'' relations after his death, most 
^ of this account of his life and 
*' writingsfollowing." Ath. Oxon. 
1. F. p. 262. 'fiiis friend n 
Aubrey; whom Wood, in sn- 
odier place, calls credulous, 
'' roving and maflotie-headed, 
" and sometimes litUe better than 
" erased/' Life of A. Wood, p. 
577. edit Heame, Th. Caii Vind. 
&c. vol ii. This was afier a 
quarrel I know not that Aubrey 
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Si sit hoc exilitim patriot adiisse penatee, 
Et vacuum curis otia grata sequi, 



18 erer fimtastieal, except on the 
aubjects of diemistry and fffaogts. 
Nor do I remember that his ye- 
tmcitj was ever impeached. I 
believe he had much less credu- 
lity than Wood. Aubrey's Mo« 
naroenta Britannica is a very 
solid and rational work, and its 
judicious conjectures and observ- 
ations have been apfnroved and 
adopted by the best modem an- 
tiquaries. 

But let OB examine if the con- 
text will admit some other inter- 
pretation. CaUeraquet the most 
indefinite and comprehensive of 
descriptions, may be thought to 
mean literary tasks called impo- 
siticmsy or frequent compulsive 
attendances on tedious and nn- 
improving exercises in a CoU^^- 
haiL But cetera follows minas, 
and perferre seems to imply Bome» 
what more than these inconve-* 
uienoes, somethiiuf that was #m/*- 
fertd, and severefy felt It lias 
been suggested, that his fiither*s 
fioonomy prevented his constant 
residence a^ Cambrid&e; and 
that this made the Cofi^ Lar 
dudum vetUus, and his fmsence 
flom the Universi^ an exiUum. 
But it was no unpleasing or in- 
voluntary banishment. He hated 
^ place. He was not only 
oflbnded at the CoU^ discipline, 
but had even conceited a cuslike 
to the face of the countoy, the 
fields about Cambridge. He 
peevishly complains, that the 
fields have no soft shades to at- 
tract the Muse; and there is 
something pointed in his exda- 
mation, that Cambridge was a 
place quite incompatwle with 
the votaries of Phorims. Hertf 



a &tfaer*s prohibition bad nothing 
to do. He resolves, however, 
to forget all these disagreeable 
drcumstaoces, and to return in 
due time. The dismission, if 
any, was not to be perpetuaL 
In these lines, ingenium is to be 
rendered temper, nature, dispo* 
sidon, rather than genius. 

Aubrey says, from the infiirm- 
ation of our author's brother 
Christopher, that Milton's '' first 
'' tutor there [at Christ's College] 
'' was Mr. ChapeU, from whom 
^* receiving some unkindnesse, 
'' {he whipt him,) he was after- 
'' wards, though it seemed against 
'' the rules of the College, trans- 
'' ferred to the tuition of one 
'* Mr. Tovell, who dyed parson 
"of Lutterworth." MS, Mus. 
Adun. ut supr. This mforma^ 
tion, which stands detached from 
the body of Aubrey's narrative, 
seems to have been communi- 
cated to Aubrey> after Wood had 
seen his papers; it therefore 
does not appear in Wood» who 
never would otherwise have sup- 
pressed an anecdote which con- 
tributed in the least d^ree to 
expose the character of Milton. 
I must here observe, that Mr. 
Chai^l, from his original Let- 
ters, many of which I nave seen, 
written while he was a Fellow 
and Tutor of Christ's College, 
and while Milton was there, and 
which are now in the possesticm 
of Mr. Moreton a£ Westerhoe 
in Kent, appears to have been a 
man of uncommon mildness and 
liberality of manners. 

Probably Mr. ToveU, here 
mentioned as Milton's second tu- 
tor, ought to be Tooey. Natha- 
s 4 
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Non ego vel profugi notnen sortemve recuso, 
Laetus et exilii conditione fruor. 



^ 



niel Tovey signs his name in an 
Audit-Book at Christ's College^ 
under the year l63S. He was 
originally of Sidney College, and 
there B.A. 1615, and M.Ar 
1619. It does not appear when 
he migrated to Christ's. Again* 
Lutierrvorth should here pemaps 
be Kegworth, likewise in Leices- 
tershire, which (and not Lutter* 
worth) is a benefice in the patron- 
age of Chri8t*6 College. 

15. See Dr. Symmons's Life 
of Milton^ p. 55 — 77* and the 
Preface, p. 4—7. Ed. 2. for a 
detailed examination of the ques- 
tions treated of in the two pre- 
ceding notes, which I have given 
at full length, on account of the 
degree of attention which, how- 
ever unnecessarily, these curious 
questions have excited. Whether 
Milton ever lost a Term by rus- 
tication^ cannot be ascertained 
by the accountlof the Terms he 
kept: the allusion to Ovid's 
banishment, which immediately 
follows the words noticed by 
Warton, seems to confirm the 
idea, that his temporary absence 
f\rom Cambridge was compulsory. 
Whether he received any other 
kind of punishment at College, 
it is neitner very easy nor very 
important to determine. Warton 
18 maccurate as to his a^e; he 
was more than sixteen when he 
was admitted at Cambridge. But 
in answer to the charges brought 
against him by his adversanes, 
that '' after an inordinate and 
'' riotous youth spent at the 
** University, he had at l^igth 
" been vomited out thence," we 
have his own positive assertions, 
published at a time when they 



might have been contradicted, 
(which they do not appear to 
have been,) if they had been 
untrue. The charge, he says, 
Apol. for SmectymnuuSy Pr, W. i. 
115. ed. 175s. "hath given me 
" an apt occasion to acknowledge 
" publicly with all grateful 
" mind that more than ordinaiy 
''favour and respect which 1 
*' (bund above any ci my equals 
** at the hands of those oourteoiia 
*' taid learned men, ^ Fdlowi 
'' of that CoUqre wherein I.spent 
" some years : who at my part- 
'' ing, after I had taken two de- 
" grees, as the manner is, signi- 
''led many ways how madi 
*' better it would content them 
" that I would stay: as by many 
'' letters full of krodness and 
*' loving respect^ both before^at 
'* time and lon^ after, I was as- 
" sured of Iheir singulargood 
" afiection towards me. W^iicfa 
" being likewise propense to all 
" sucit as were for their studious 
*' and civil life worthy of esteemi 
*' I could not wrong their judg- 
** ments and upri^fnt intentioDi 
*' so much as to thmk I had that 
" regard from them for odier 
'' cause than that I might be stiH 
'' encouraged to proceed in ihe 
" honest and laudable courses of 
" which they apprehended I had 
'* given good proof." The whole 
defenc^of himself from p. 114. 
to p. 119. is well worth consiidt* 
ing. And again in his Defensio 
Secunda, Pr. W. ii.38S. speaking 
of Cambridge, he says, " lllic 
'^ disciplinis atque artibus tradi 
" solitts septennium studui ; pro- 
" cul omni flagitio, bonis omni- 
" bus probatus, usquedum ma- 
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O utinam vates nunquam graviora tulisset 

Ille Tomitano flebilis exul agro ; 
Non tunc lonio quicquam cessisset Homero, 

Neve foret victo laus tibi prima, Maro. 
Tempora nam licet hie placidis dare libera Musis, 35 

£t totum rapiunt me mea vita libri. 
Excipit hinc fessum sinuosi pompa theatri, 

Et vocat ad plausus garrula scena suos. 



*' gistri^ qnem vocant, gradum 
'' cam laude ctiam adeptus, non 
" in Italiam, quod impurus ille 
" comminiscitur^ proragi, sed 
** sponte meft domum me con- 
'' tuli, metque etiam desiderium 
*' apud coUegii pler68que socios, 
*' k quibus eram hand medio- 
" criter cuhus, reliqui." E. 

17. In defence of the false 
quantity in the word hoc Dr. 
Farr suggests that it is to be 
found short in the comic poets; 
and has referred me to two places* 
one in Plautus, and one m Te- 
rence, where it certainly occurs 
with this quantity. NotwiUi- 
standing the charges of Salma- 
sius« which N. Heinsius has re- 
peated, the offences of Milton's 
Latin metre against quantity are 
very few— not more perhaps, (if 
the seasons, addressed to Saldlli^ 
which seem to be constructed on 
a fiilse principle, and some of 
the lines in tne ode to Rouse, 
which appear to have beenformed 
in defiance of every principle, 
be thrown out of the question,) 
than four, or, at the most, five, 
of a nature not to be disputed. 
He has frequently sinned mdeed 
against Dawes's metrical canon, 
which determines that a short 
vowel is necessarily lengthened 



before a word b^inning with 
sc, sp, or St But the authenti- 
city of this canon, after all, is 
not beyond dispute. Symmons, 
Life of Milton, p. 58—69. £d. 2. 
29. Ille Tomitano ftebUis exul 
agro;'\ Ovid thus begins his 
Epistles from Pontus, i. i. 1. 

Naso TonMaiur jam mm novut iiicola 
terrSy 
Hoc titri de Getico litore mitth opiv. 

See our author below, £1. vi. 19* 
And Ovid, Trist iii. ix. 8S. i. ii. 
85. iv. X. 97. V. vii. 9. seq. Ex 
Pont i. ii. 77. i. vii. 49. iii. i. 6. 
iii. iv. 2. iv. ix. 97. iv. 3uii. 15, 
23. seq. Again, ibid. iii. viiL 2. 
Dona Tomitanut inittere poaset ager^ 

23. Non tunc lonio quicauam 
cessisset Homero, &c.] I have 
before observed, that Ovid was 
Milton's favourite Latin poet. 
In these Elegies Ovid is his pat- 
tern. But he sometimes imitates 
Propertius in his prolix digres- 
sions into the ancient Grecian 
story. 

27«. Excipit hinc fessum sinuosi 
vompa theatri, &c«] As in L*A1« 
legro, V. 131. 

Then to the well-trod stage anon, &c* 
Thejtheatre seems to have been 
a fiftvourite amusement of MiU 
ton's youth. 
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Seu catus auditiir senior, nea prodigw banes, 

Seu procuSy aut posita casside miles adeat, so 

Sive deceonali fcecundus lite pakronus 

Detonat inculto barbara verba ibro; 
Saepe vafer gnato succurrit servus amanti, 

Et nasum rigidi Mit ubique patris ; 
Saepe novos illic virgo mirata calores S5 

Quid sit amor nescit, dum quoque nescit, amat. 
Sive cruentatum furiosa Tragoedia sceptrum 

Quassat, et effusis crinibus ora rotat ; 
Et dolet, et specto, juvat et spectasse ddeodo, 

Interdum et lacrymis dulcis amaror inest : 40 

Seu puer iufelix indelibata reUquit 

Gaudia, et abrupto flendus amore cadit ; 



31 . Swe decennatifcecundui UU 
patranus 
Detonat inculto barbara verba 

He prolMblj means the pkj 
of Ignoraiiias. In the eicpres- 
flion decennaUJmeuttdus Uti, there 
is both el^^ance and humour. 
Meet of the rest of Milton s 
oomic characters are Teren- 
tian. He is ffiving a general 
▼lew of coroeGnr : but it is the 
view of a schoUur, and he does 
not recollect that he sets out with 
describing a London dieatre* 

31. Mr. Dunster supposes 
'' that his theatre, in this place, 
^' was his own closet; where^ 
''when £itigued with other 
''studies, be relaxed with his 
"fiivourite dramatic poets." And 
he conceives the " smuotipompa 
" theatriT &c to be merely tne 
creationsof the poet*s fimcy with 
the work of some fkvourite dra- 
matic auAor before bun. E. 

37. Swe crueniaium, &c.] 



See Note on II Pens. v. 98. 
Owid calk his Medea " Seriptom 
"regde." TrisL u. 553, 
Et iediinat tnigids scal pim n ngak 
GoUuiniii^ 

Agatn^ Ex Pont iv. xvL 9. 
Quiqne dedit Lado csRnen ngiOi 
SevOTtw. 

Where he means die Tragefei 
<tf Severus. 

41. Seu puer infdix indeHhaia 
reUquU 
Gaudia, et abrupto flenAa 
amore oadit ; 
Seuferus e tenebrU Uerat Sttfga 
crimtminltor, 
Consdafunereo pedtora torre 
tnoveni ;j 
By the youth, in the first 
oounlet, he perhaps intends 
ShaJcespeare's Romea In the 
second, either Hamlet, or Ricbnd 
the Third. He dien draws his 
ilhistrations from die ancient 
tragedians. The allosioiis, how* 
ever, to Shakespeare's incidents 
do not exaody correspond. In 
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Seu fenis e (eiid>ra.tterat S^^ ^aunis ultoi*, 

Conscia funereo pectora torre moveos ; 
Seu moeret Pelop^a domus, seu nobiUs l\\^ 45 

Aut luit iDcestos aula Creontis avbs. 
Sed neque sub tecto semper nee in urbe latemus, 

Irrita nee nobis tempora veris eunt. 
Nos quoque lucus habet vicina consitus ulmo, 

Atque suburbani.nobilis umbra loci. so 



the first instance^ Romeo was 
not torn from joys untasted: 
although puer taiiabrupto amove 
are much in point. The allusions 
are loose, or resulting fVom 
memory, or not intended to 
tally minutely. 

44. Conscia funereo pectora 
torre moveni ;] Mr. Steevens sug- 
l^ests, that die allusion is to Aie 
m the old play a£ Locrine, 
where she enters with a torch in 
her hand, and where the motto 
to the Scene is. In pcena sectatur 
et umbra. 

48. Irrita nee nobis tempora 
veris eunt.'} Ovid, Fast ii. 150. 
Primi tempon verti eunt 

49- Nos quogue lucus habet 
vicina consitus uUno,"] The gods 
had their favourite trees. So 
have the poets. Milton*s is die 
elm. In Ii' Allegro, v. 57* 

Some time walking not unseen 

Bj bedfi-row elin$ on hillocks green. 

In Arcades, v. 89. 

Bjr branching elm, ttar-proof. 

In Coraus, v. 354. 

Or 'galnat the rugged bark of some 

broad Wot 
Leans her unpiUow'd head. 

In the Spitaphium Damonis, v. 
15. 

— ;Sittiul tssoeta seditqoe sub trlwo. 



Ibid. V. 49. 
-— Desuper intonat mlmo, 

InPar. L. b. V.S15. 

— -They led the vine 
To wed her eim* 

The country about Colnebrook 
impressed Milton with a predi- 
lection for this tree See the 
next note. 

50. jHtpie suhurhani nobilis 
umbrei lod.} Sottie comi tr y house 
of Milton's father very near 
London is here intended, of 
which we have now no notice*. 
A letter to Alexander GiU is 
dated '' £ nostra Saborbano 
*' Decern. 4, 1684," Prose Works, 
voL ii. 567* In the Apology for 
Smeetymnuus, published 1649, 
he says to his opponent^ '^ that 
^ suburb wherein I dwell shall 
'^ be in my account a more 
'^ honourable place than his 
" Universitr." Prose Wlyrks, L 
109. His fiither had purchased 
the estate at Colnebrodc before 
1632. In a letter to Deodate, 
from London, dated l6Sl, he 
says, "Dicam jam nunc serio 
^' quid cogitem, in Hospitium 
^ Juridicorum aliquod immi- 
^ grare, sicubi ameena et umbroaa 
** ambulatio est, &c. (Jbi nunc 
** sum, ut nosti, obscure et anatste 
''sum/' Prose Works, vol iL 
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Saepius hie, blandas spirantia sidera flammas, 

Viigineos videas praeteriisse chores. 
Ah quoties dignae stupui miracula formab. 

Quae possit senium vel reparare Jovis ! 
Ah quoties vidi superantia lumina gemmas, 55 

Atque faces, quotquot volvit uterque polus ; 
Collaque bis vivi Pelopis quae brachia vincant, 

Quaeque fluit puro nectare tincta via ; 
Et decus eximium frontis, tremulosque capillos, 

Aurea quae fellax retia tendit Amor ; ft) 

Pellacesque genas, ad quas hyacinthina sordet 

Purpura, et ipse tui floris, Adoni, rubor ! 
Cedite laudatae toties Heroides olim, 

Et quaecunque vagum cepit arnica Jovem : 
Cedite Achaemeniae turrita fronte puellae, 65 

569* In an academic Proltwion, Plropertius^ 

written perhaps not &r firom the t ^ •^. .. 

tkne of ^tinrthis Elegy, fa Se '"'"^T ^"^° ""^ '"^ ^' 

following passage, " Testor ipse Lumina,— 

- luoos, et flumina, et dUectas Terence, Eunuch, iv. in. 11. 

'^villarum ulmog, sub quibua «• u j^. • ... 

€< ^Mi^M^ ^*M.^^^\ J •! • Eunuchum quem dedisti mihi quas 

f'asiaie proxm^ prmienta, u turbas<tedlt. 

''deorum arcana eloqui lioea^ 

'^summam cum Musis gmtiam ^^ *^ Phormio, v. Tii, 54. 

*' habuisse me. jucunda memoria Many more might be j^ven. 



« recolo, &c" Prose Works, vol. Compare the very learned \ ^ 

u, 602. Newcome's Pre&ce to the Minor 

55, Ah quoHes vidi, &c] Ovid, Prophets, p, xxxiv. Ixmd. 1785. 

Epfat Heroid. ix. 79. *^ ^ 

Buchanan, El. vi. p. 48. edit, ut Amator. i. 713. 

*"P'' Jupiter Id Teteres supples fferOdm 

—Superantia lumine flammas. ^t, 

Corripuit magnum nulla pudla 

5S. Qjuceque fluit puro Jieciare Jovem. 

tincta via;] Here is a peculiar 65. CedUe Achamenim turrita 

anU<^neformula,asmAefono^^ fronte puelbt,-] Ach»ttiema is a 

«« instances. Virgil, ^n. 1. 573. part of Persia, so called fh»i 

UrbemquamstatuoTetumest. Achsemenes the son (^ JE^eoB, 
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Et quot Susa colunt, Memnoniamque Ninon ; 
Yos etiam Danaae fasces submittite Nymphas, 

Et vos Iliacae, RomuleiBque nurus : 
Nee Pompeianas Tarpe'ia Musa columnas 

Jactet, et Ausoniis plena theatra stolis. 
Gloria Yirginibus debetur prima Britannis, 

Extera sat tibi sit foemina posse sequi. 
Tuque urbs Dardaniis, Londinum, structa colonis, 

The women of this country wear 
a high head-dress. See Sandys's 
Travels. And the next note. 

66. Et quoi Susa colnnt, Mem" 
noniatnque Ninons] Susa [Susa- 
mm], anciently a capital ci^ of 
Susiana in Persia, conauered by 
Cyrus. Xerxes maroied from 
this city, to enslave Greece, 
** From Susa, his Memnonian 
" palace high." Par. L. x. 308. 
It is now (^ed Sousier. Propert. 



70 



11. xui. I. 

Nod tot Acbaemeniis armantor Suta 
sagittis. 



Ninos is a city of Assyria, built 
by Ninus: Memnon, a hero of 
the Iliad, had a palace there, and 
was the builder of Susa. Milton 
is alluding to oriental beauty. 
In the next couplet, he chal- 
lenges the ladies of ancient 
Greece, Troy, and Rome. 

69. Nee Pompeianas Tarpeta 
Musa, &C.] The poet has a re- 
trospect to a long passage in 
Ovid, who is here called Tarpeia 
Musa, either because he had a 
house adjoining to the Capitol* or 
by way of distinction, that he 
was the Tarpeian, the genuine 
Roman muse. It is in Ovid's 
Art of Love, where he directs 
1^8 votary Venus to frequent tl^e 
portico rf Pompey, or the The- 
atre^ places at Rome, among 



others^ where the most beautiful 
women were assembled. B. i. 
67. 
Tu modo Pompeii lentus spatiaro sub 
umbra, &c* 

And V. 89. 

Sed tu prfficipue cQrvia irenare the* 
atritfduu 

See also, b. iii. 387* Propertius 
says that Cynthia had deserted 
this famous portico, or colonnade^ 
of Pompey, ii. xxxii. 11. 
Sdllc«t umbrotit aordet Pompeia 
eotumnii 
Porticua, auleis nobilia AttaUda, 
&c. 

Where says the old scholiast, 
*< Romss erat Particus Pompeia, 
** soli arcendo accommodata, sub 
** qua sestivo potissimum tem- 
" pore matrons spatiabantur." 
See also iv. viii. 75. Other 
proofs occur in Catullus, Martial, 
and Stadus. Pompey*s theatre 
andportico were contiguous. 

The words AusonHs stoUshmplv 
literally the theatre filled '' with 
" the ladies of Rome.* But Suda 
properly points out a matron. 
See Note on 11 Pens., v. 85. And 
Ovid, £{nst^ (ex Pont liL iii. 5d^ 
Scripsiinus hsec istis, quanim nee 

vitta pudicot 
Contingit crines^ nee #tob longa 

pedea. 

And compare Heinaius on Ovid> 
Fast. vi. 045. 
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Turrigerum late coospicieoda caputs 
Tu nimium feUx intra tua moenia claudis is 

Quicquid formosi pendulus orbis habet. 
Ncm tibi tot coelo scintiUant astra serene 

EndymionesB turba ministra deae, 
Quot tibi, coDspicusB formaque auroque, puellas 

Per medias radiant turba videnda vias. so 

Creditur hue geminis venisse invecta columbis 

Alma pharetrigero milite cincta Venus, 
Huic Cnidon, et riguas Simoentis flumine valles, 

Huic Paphon, et'roseam posthabitura Cypron. 
Ast ego, dum pueri sinit indulgentia caeci, 85 

Mcenia quam subito linquere fausta paro ; 
Et vitare procul malefidae infamia Circes 

Atria, divini Molyos usus ope. 
Stat quoque juncosas Cami remeare paludes, 

Atque iterum rauese murmur adire Scholse. 90 

Interea fidi parvum cape munus amici, 

Paucaque in altemos verba coacta modos.* 



74. Turrigerum hie compm^ 
enda caput,] So in L*All. v. 117. 

l\m'red cities please us then. 

88. See notet on Comas, v. 
6S6. 

89* ^uncosat Cami remeare 
paludes,] The epithet Juncosas is 
picturesque and appropriated, . 
and exactly describes this river: 
hence in Lycidas. ^' his lK>nnet 
" sedge,'' V. 104. Dr. J. Warton. 

And above, v. 11. 

Jam nee anmdiferum mihi cura 
revisere Camuixi. 

But there is a contempt in 
describing Cambridge, and its 
river, by the eipression ihe 



rushy marshes cf Cam. See v. 
13, 14. And notes on Lycid. v. 
105. 

92. The Eoxana of Alabaster 
has been mentioned by Dr. 
Johnson as a Latin composition, 
equal to the Latin poetry of 
Milton: whoever but slightly 
examines it, will find it written 
in the style and manner of the 
turgid and unnatural Seneca. 
It was printed by the author 
himself at London, 1682. Yet 
it was written forty years before, 
1599, and there had been a 
surreptitious edition. It is re- 
markable, that Mors, Death, is 
one of the persons of the Drama. 
Dr. J. WarUM. 
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Eleg. II. Anno i£tatis 17« 
In obitum Prasconis Academici Cantabrigiensis^^ 

TE, qui conspicuus baculo fqlgente sokbas 

Palladium toties ore ciere gregem, 
Ultima praeconum praeconem te quoque sa^va 

Mors rapit, officio nee favet ipsa 8Uo« 
Candidiora licet fuerint ubi tempora plumis 

Sub quibus accipimus delituisse Jovem ; 
O dignus tamen Haamonio juvenescere succo, 

Dignus iu iCsonios vivere posse dies, 
Dignus quern Stygiis medica revocaret ab updis 

Arte Coronides, saepef rogante dea. 



10 



I must add, that amonff the 
dramatica poemataoiSir Wuliam 
Drury, one of the plays is called 
Mors, and Mors is a chief 
speaker. Duaci, l6'iS. ISma 
edit. 3. First Drinted l&tO. See 
below, £1. iii. & 

* The learned Lord Mon- 
boddo pronounces this Eleffy to 
be equal to any thing of the 
<< ele^^iac kind, to be found in 
" Ovid, or even in Tibullus." Ubi 
supr. b. iv. p. ii. vol. iii. p. 69> 

t The person here cothmemo- 
rated is Ridiard Ridding, one 
of the University-Beadles, and a 
Master of Arts of Saint John's 
College, Cambridge. 

2. It was a custom at Cam- 
bridge, lately disused, for one of 
the Beadles to make proclama- 
tion of Convocations in every 
College* This is still in use at 
OxfonJ. See Ode on Godyn, v. 

^. Superseded by printed 
notices in Oxford withia the 
last thirty years. JE. 



5. Candidiora licet, &c } Ovid, 
Trist. iv. viii. 1. 

Jam mea cygneas imitantur Cempora 
plumas. 

6. Sub quibus accipimus delUu^ 
is9e Jovem;"] Ovid, Epist. He- 
roid* viii. 68. 

Non ego fluroinei refSenun meiMiada 
cygdi^ 
Nee qiMfrar in plumis deHhtistt 
Jovem, 

7. — Hcemonio juvenescere succo, 
&c.] See Ovid, Metam. vii. 264. 

lUk Hetmonia radices valle resectaa » 
Seminaque, floresque, et suecat in- 
ooquit acres. 

And compare, below. Mans. v. 75. 
10. Arte Coronides, soBpe ro* 
gante dea.] Coronides is iEscula- 
pius, the son of Apollo by Co* 
ronis. See Ovid, Metam. xv. 
624. But the particular allusion 
is here to .£sculaplus restoring 
Hippolytus to life, at the request 
of Diana. Fast. vL 745. seq. 
Where he is called Qntmidos. 
The name also occurs in Ovid's 
Ibis, V. 407. 
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Tu si jussus eras acies accire togatas, 

Et celer a Phoebo nuntius ire tuo, 
Talis in Iliaca stabat Cyllenius aula * 

Alipes, SBtherea missus ab arce Patris. 
Talis et Eurybates ante ora furentis Achillei 15 

Rettulit AtridsB jussa severa ducis. 
Magna sepulchrorum r^na, satelles Avemi, 

Saeva nimis Musis, Palladi saeva nimis, 
Quin illos rapias qui pondus inutile terrae, 

Turba quidem est telis ista petenda tuis. 20 

Vestibus bunc igitur pullis, Academia, luge, 

Et madeant lachiymis nigra feretra tuis. 
Fundat et ipsa modos querebunda Elegeia tristes, 

Personet et totis naenia moesta scholis.^ 

Eleg. III. Anno iEtatis 17* 
In obitum Proesulis Wintoniensis.'\ 

IVIOESTUS eram, et tacitus nullo comitante seddbam, 
Haerebantque animo tristia plura meo, 

12. These aUosions are prcxifs discover a ^reat fund and oom- 

of our author's early famuiarltjr mand of ancient literature, 
.with Homer. 

" 17. Magna $eptdckrarum re- t Lancelot Andrewes, Bishop 

gina,'] A sublime poetical ap- of Winchester, had beoi origi- 

pellation for Death: and much nallv Master of P^mbroke-Hall 

m the manner of his English in Cambridge 3 but long before 

poetry. Milton's time. HediedatWin- 

* This BleffYf with the next Chester House in Southwark, 

on the death of Bishop Andrewesy Sept 26, I626. See the last 

the Odes on the death of Pro- note. 

fessor Goslyn and Bishop Felton, It is a |preat concession, thst 

and the Poem on the Fifth of he comphments Bishop An- 

November, are very correct and drewes, m his Church Govemm. 

manly performances for a boy of b. i. iii. ** But others better ad- 

seventeen. This was our author s ''vised are content to receive 

first year at Cambridge. They '' their beginning [the bishops] 
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Protinus en subiit funestae cladis imago 

Fecit in Angliaco quam Libitina solo ; 
Dum procerum ingressa est splendentes marmore turres, 

Dira sepulchrali mors metuenda face ; 6 

Pulsavitque auro gravidos et jaspide muros^ 

Nee metuit satrapum sternere falce greges. 
Tunc memini clarique ducis, fratrisque verendi 

Intempestivis ossa cremata rogis : lo 

Et memini Heroum quos vidit ad aethera raptos, 

Flevit et amissos Belgia tota duces : 
At te prsBcipue luxi, dignissime Praesul, 

Wintoniaeque olim gloria magna tuae ; 



** from Aaron and his sons: 
'^ among whom hitihGp Andrewes 
''of late yean, and in these 
'' times [Usher] the primate of 
'' Arma^, for dieir learning are 
** Kputed the best able to sapr 
''what may be said in their 
"opinion.*' This piece was writ- 
ten 1641. Prose Works, vol i. 
45. But see their argmnents 
answered, as he pretends, ibid. 
di. y. p. 47* seq. 

4. Fecit tit Afigliaco quam LibU 
Una solo ;] A very severe plague 
now raged in liondon and the 
neighbourhood, c€ whidi 35417 
persons are said to have died. 
See Whitelock's Mem. p. 2. and 
Rushworthj CoU. vol. i. p. 175, 
201. Milton alludes to the same 
pestSence, in an Ode written in 
the same year. On the Death of 
a &ir Infant, v. 67. 

To turn twift-nrahing black Perdition 



Or drive away the slaughtering Pet* 
tilenee, 

9* Tune memini clarique ducts, 
&c.] I am kindly kiformed by 
VOL. IV. 



Sir David Dalrymple, '• The two 
'^ Generals here mentioned, who 
"died in 1626, were the two 
" chtonpions of the Queen of 
" Bohemia, the Duke of Bruns- 
" wick, and Count Mansfelt : 
" Fraler means a Sworn Brother 
" in arms, according to the miH- 
" tary cant of those days. The 
" Queen's, or the Palatine, cause 
" was supported by the German 
*' princes, who were heroes of 
" Romance, and the last of that 
" race in that country. The 
"protestant religion, and chi- 
" valry, must have interested 
<' Milton in this cause. The next 
" couplet respects the death of 
" Henry, Earl of Oxford, who 
" died not long before." See 
Carte's Hist. £ng. iv. p. 93. seq. 
172. seq. Henry, Earl of Oxford^ 
Shakespeare's patron , died at the 
siege of Breda in 1625. Dugd. 
Bar. ii. 200. See Howell's Let- 
ters, vol. i. sect 4. Lett xv. And 
note on EL iv. infr. 74. If this 
be the sense of Fratris, verendi 
is not a very suitable epithet 
T 
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Delicui fletu, et tristi sic ore qu^rebar, i$ 

Mors fera, Tartareo diva secunda Jovi, 
Nonne satis quod sylva tuas persentiat iras, 

Et quod in herbosos jus tibi detur agros, 
Quodque aiQIata tuo marcescant lilia tdbo, 

Et crocus, et pulchra& Cypridi sacra rosa, so 

Nee sinisy ut semper fluvio cont^rmina quereus 

Miretur lapsus praBtereuotis aquae ? 
Et tibi succumbit, liquido quae plurima ccelo 

Evehitur pennis, quamlibet augur avis» 
Et quae mille nigris erraot animi^a syLvis, s& 

Et quot aluBt mutum Proteos antra peeus* 
Invida, tauta tibi cum dit concessa potestas, 

Quid juvat humana tingere caede manus ? 
Nobileque in pectus certas aouisse sagittas, 

Semideamque animam sede fugasse sua ? so 

TaKa dum lacrymans alto sub pectore toIvo, 

Roscidus occiduis Hesperus exit aquis, 
Et Tartessiaco submerserat aequore currum 

Phoebus, ab Eod littore mensus iter : 
Nee mora, membra cavo posui refovenda cubili, 35 



S^l. ''••flufrioeontermina quereus, 33. Et Tarieuiaco, kc.'} OwiA, 

&€•] Ovid, Metam. viii. 620. Metam. xiv. 416. 

— Tilie MNicftniMa ^«fTaf#. Presierat occiduat TarUuia HtUn 

The epithet i8 a favourite with Fhccbufc 

Ovid, but, although 8o commo- Tarteuiacui occurs in Martial, 

dious for versification, in not Epig,. ix. 46, See below, EL 

ODceusedby Virgfl. vL 83, We ai^ to undentana 

32. Ractdwiocaduu Hesperus ^^ ^^^ ^^ Hercules, or tbe. 

extiaquis,-] Ovid, Fast u. 314. Atlantic ocean. See also Ba. 

Httpcnu et ftisco roteidui ibat equo. chanan De Sphaer. 1. L p. 1^ 

Agam, Epist ex Pont iL v. 50. ^ «*^«HPr- " Tartemoca. com 

^^ t»- ». « , T ., Taurus mergitur uadis." And 

QoaUi ab Eois Lucifer exit aquu. ||^ p j^^ Buchanan nwfl new 

See also Metam. xv. 189. a popular nfvxleni daaak* 
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Condiderant oculos noxque sopdrqiie nieas': 
Cum mibi visus eram lata spatiarier agro, 

Heu nequit iDgeaium visa referre meum. 
lUic punicea radiabant omnia luce, 

Ut matutino cum juga sole rubent. 
Ae veluti cum pandit opes Thaumantia proles, 

Vestitu nituit molticolore solum. 
Non dea tarn variis ornarit floribus hortos 

Alcinoi, Zephyro Chloris amata levi. 
Flumina vemantes lambunt argentea campos, 

Ditior Hesperio flavet arena Tago. 
Searpit odoriferas per opes levis aura Favoni, 

Aura sub innumeris humida nata rosis^ 
Talis in extremis terns Gangetidis oris 



40 



45 



41. ''The ground glittered, 
^ as when it reflects the manifold 
** hues of a rainbow in all its 
" plory." We have Thaumantias 
Ins» in Ovid, Metam. iv. 479* 
See also Vireil, ix. 6. 

43. Non aea (am variis amavit 
Jlaribua hortos 
Alcmoi, Zephyro Chloris a- 
tnata levL"] 
Eden is compared to the Ho- 
meric garden of Aldnous, Par. 
Lost, b. ix. 439' b. v. 341. 

Chloris is Flora, who accord- 
in|^ to ancient fable was beloved 
by Zephyr. See Ovid, Fast. 1. 
V. 195. seq. She is again called 
Chk^t by our author, £1. iv.35. 
Yet there, and according to the 
true eQrmology of the word, she 
18 more properly the power of 
vegetation. Chloris is Flora in 
Drummond*8 Sonnets, Signat £. 
9. ut supr. In Ariosto, Mercury 
steals Vulcan's net made for 
Mars and Venus to captivate 
Chloris. Orl. Fur. c xv. 57. 



Chhrida belli, cfae per aria vota, &c. 

45. In the garden of Eden, 
'^ the crisped brooks roll on orient 
" pearl and sands qf goW Par. 
Lost, b. iv. 237. 
47- Serpit odoriferas per opes 
levis aura Favoni, 
Aura sub innumeris humida 
nota rosiSf^ 
So in the same garden, v. 156. 
But with a conceit. 

'-"Cenile gales 

Fanning their o£>riferou8 wiogs, dis- 
pense 

Kaiive perfumes, and whisper whence 
they stole 

These balmy spoils. 

Compare Cymbeline, a. iv. s. 2* 

—They are as gentle 
As zephyrs hUming behw the violet. 
Not wagging his sweet bead. 

We have Favoniusfor Zephyr, 
Lucretiu8*s genitabiUs aura Fa* 
von'u in Sonn. xx. 6. Where see 
the note. 

49. Talis in extremis terra Gan- 
getidis oris 
T 2 
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Luciferi regis jfingitur esse domus. so 

Ipse racemiferis dum densas vitibus umbras, 

£t pellucentes miror ubique locos, 
Ecce mi hi subito Praesul WintODius astat, 

Sidereum nitido fulsit in ore jubar ; 
Vestis ad auratos defluxit Candida talos, 55 

Infula divinum cinxerat alba caput. 
Dumque senex tali incedit venerandus amictu, 

Intremuit laeto florea terra sono. 
Agmina gemmatis plaudunt coelestia pennis, 

Pura triumphali personat aetbra tuba. eo 

Quisque novum amplexu comitem cantuque salutat, 



Luciferi regis Jingitur esse 
domus.^ 
I know not where this fiction is 
to be found. But our author has 
given a glorious description of a 
palace of Lucifer, in the Par. 
Lost. b. V. 757. 

Mr. Steevens gives another 
meaning to the text : " You sup- 
<'pose the Palace of Lucifer, 
** that is Satan, to have been the 
*' obiect intended. But I cannot 
''help thinking, that the resi- 
''dence of the sun was what 
'' Milton meant to describe, as 
'^ situated in the extreme point 
'^ of the East. I shall counte- 
'^ nance my opinion, by an in- 
'' stance not taken from a more 
'' inglorious author than our poet 
'^ has sometimes deigned to copy. 

'* Porflrom his PalUce in the East, 
•* The King of Light, in purple drest, 
** Set thicke with gold and precious 

" stone, 
« Which like a rocke of diamond 

" shonne. 

*' Pymlico, or Runne Red Cappe, 
"&c. 1609. It is observable, 
" that this passage not only ex- 



'^ hibits the Domus Luciferi Regis 
" terra Gangatidis oris, but slso 
** the rock qf diamond, in which 
" Milton has armed one oi hk 
" rebellious spirits. Thb house, , 
** I suppose, IS intended for the 
** Palace of the Sun, as described 
" by Ovid. You seem to have 
^^ considered Lucifer as a proper 
** name instead of a compotmd 
" epithet" See " luc^erasnftu' 
infV. El. V. 46. And note 00 
Comus, V. 880. 

59- Agmina gemmatis plaudunt 
ccelestia pennis/} Not from the 
Italian poets, but from Ovid's 
Cupid, Remed. Amor. v. 39- 

-— Movit Amor gemmatat aureus aiat. 
Again, Amor. i. iL 41. Of the 
same. 

Tu pemtas gemma, gemma ▼ a r iant e 
capillos, &C. 

In Paradise Lost, Milton has 
been more sparing in deooratmg 
the plumage of his angels. 

61. Quisque nooum amplexu 
comitem caniuque talutati] So in 
Lycidas, v. 178. 

There entertain him all the saints 
aboTc, &c. 
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Hosque aliquis placido misit ab ore sonos ; 
^* Nate veni, et patrii felix cape gaudia regDi, 

^^ Semper abhinc duro, nate, labore vaca/^ 
Dixit, et aligeras tetigerunt nablia turmae. 

At mibi cum tenebris aurea pulsa quies. 
Flebam turbatos Cephaleia peilice somnos, 

Talia contingant somnia saepe mibi.* 
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Eleg. IV. Anno iEtatis 18. 

Ad Thomam Junium prceceptorem suum^ apud 
mercatores Anglicos Hamburgas agenies Pastoris 
munere Jtmgentem.'\ 

CURRE per immensmn subito, mea litera, pontum, 
I, pete Teutonicos laeve per aequor agros ; 



67. — Cephaleia peilice] Au- 
rora^ see note El. v. 51. 

* Milton^ as he grew old in 
puritanism, must have looked 
back with disgust and remorse 
on the panegyric of this per- 
formance, as on one of the sins 
of his youth, inen>erience, and 
orthodoxy : for he had here cele- 
brated, not only a bishop* but a 
bishop who supported the dignity 
and constitution of the Church 
of England in their most exten- 
ave ktitude, the distinguished 
&yourite of Elizabeth and James, 
and the defender of regal prero- 
gative. Clarendon says, that if 
Andre wes, •' who loved and un- 
" derstood the Church," had suc- 
ceeded Bancroft in the see of Can- 
terbury, " that infection would 
<' easily have been kept out, 
*' whidb could not afterwards be 
« soeasUy expelled.- Hist. Rebell. 
h. i. p. B8. edit. 1721. 



t Thomas Young, now pastor 
of the church of Englbh mer- 
chants at Hamburgh, was Mil- 
ton*s private preceptor, befwe be 
was sent to Saint raul*s School. 
Aubrey in his manuscript Life, 
calls him, ** a puritan in Essex 
'' who cutt his baire short." [If 
Milton imbibed ftom T. Young 
any of the principles of the Pu- 
ritans, his portraits shew that he 
never adopted ftom his tutor 
the outwani sirmbol of the sect. 
He preservecf his " clustering 
** locKs" throughout the reign ci 
the Round-heads. Todd.^ Under 
such an instructor, Milton pro- 
bably first imbibed the principles 
of puritanism : and as a puritan 
tutor was employed to educate 
the son, we may fairly guess at 
the persuasions or indmations of 
the father. Besides, it is 8ai4 
that our author's grandfatbei^ 
who lived at Holton, five miles 
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Segnes rumpe moras, et nil, precor, pbatet euntit 
£t festinatitis ml remoretur iter. 



east of Oxford, and was one of 
the^ ran^^ers of %otover forest^ 
disinherited his, son for being a 
protestant: and^' as converts are 
apt to go to excess, I suspect the . 
son embraced the opposite ex- 
treme. The first and^fourth of 
Milton's Familiar Epistles, boUi 
very res^ctful and affectionate, 
are to this Thomas Young. See 
Prose Works, ii. 565, 567. In 
the first, dated at Lmidon, inter 
urbana diverticula, Mar. 26, 1625, 
he says he had resolved to send 
Younff an Epistle in verse: but 
thought proper at the same time 
to send one m prose. The Ele^ 
now before us is this Epistle m 
verse. In the aecond, d^»d ftom 
Cambridge, Jul. «1, 1658, he 
says, *' Rus tuum accersitus, si- 
'^ mul ac ver adoleverit, libenter 
" adveniam, ad capessendas anni, 
^ tulque nan minus coUoqmi, de^ 
**licia8; et ab urbano strqpitu 
•' mibducammepaulisper." WiiaU 
ever were Young's religions in- 
structions, our author professes 
io have received firom thu learned 
master his first introduction to 
the study of poetry, v. 29. 

. Primus ego Aonios, illo praeeunte, 
recessui 
Lustmbain, et bifidi sacra vireta 

Pierioaque hauii tatices^ Clioque fa- 
vente, 
Castalio iparsi Ista ter ora xnero. 

Yet these couplets may implv 
enly, a first acquaintance with 
the classics. 

This Thomas Young, who ap« 
pears to have returned to Eng- 
fetid in or before the year 1628, 
was Doctor Thomas Young, a 
Member of the Assembly of Di- 



vines, where he was a constant 
attendant, and <me of the authors 
of the book called Smectymnuos, 
defended by Milton; and who 
horn a London pi«achenhtp in 
Duke's Place was preferred by 
the parliament to the mastership 
of Jesus CoU^ in Cambridge, 
Neale's Hist Pur. iii. 122. 59. 
Clarke, a calvinistic biographer, 
attests, that he was '* a man of 
^^ great learning, of much pro- 
" dence and piety, and ci great 
" ability and ndeh^ in the work 
" of the ministry." Lives, p. 194. 
I have a Sermon by Yoimg, 
intitled Hope's Incauraganent^ 
preached before the House of 
Commons, on a Fast-day, Feb. ' 
28, 1644. Printed by order of 
the House, Lond. 1644. 4to. At 
the foot of the Dedication he 
styles himself, ** Thomas Young> 
^ Sancti Evangelii in oomitatn 
''Sufibldensi minister.*' Another 
of his publications, as I appre- 
hend, is a learned work in Latin 
called Die9 dominica, on die 
observation of Sunday* Printed 
anno 1689. No plaee 4to. Bi« 
shop Barlow says in the Bodleian 
copy of this book, in a Latin 
note, that it was written by Dom. 
Doctor Young, as he had been 
informed in 1658, by N. Bernard, 
dmplain to Archbtshc^ Usher. 
He adds, '* QuisfuerU prdsd&cUu 
*' D. Younge, milk non certo cob* 
'' slat:* The Dedication to the 
Reformed Churdi, is subscribed, 
Theophilus Philo-Kurices, Lam- 
eardtensii. The last word I can- 
not decrjrpher. But there is JLoK- 
cardUe m the shire of Perth. I 
learn the following barticukn 
from a manuscript tustoij of 
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Ipse ego Skanio frsenantein catceie ventw 

JEsolouy, et virides soUicitabo Deos^ 
Caeruleamque suis comitatam Doricb Nympiiis, 

Ut tibi dent placidam per sua r^na viam. 
At tu, si poteris, celeres tibi sume jugales, 

Vecta qciibus Colchis fugit ab ore viti ; 
Aut queis Triptoleimis Scythicas devenit in oras, 

Gratus Eleusina missus ab urbe puen 



10 



Jesus CoUeffe. He was a native 
of Scotland He was admitted 
Master of the College by the 
Earl of Mandiester in person, 
^r. 12> 1644. He was ^jfotted 
from the Mastership for refusing 
the Engaji^ement. He died and 
was buried at Stow^siartLet in 
Suffolk^ where he Bad b^n Vicar 
thirty years. 

1. Curre per immemum subiio, 
mea biera, pomtum. Sec] One of 
Ovid's epistolary El^^ baring 
in this manner^ where the poet* s 
address ia to his own episde. 
Xrist iiL viL 1. 

Tade salatatum subito perarmta Per- 
fllain, 
Lit«n»Ae. 

And Milton^ like Ovid^ proceeds 
iq telling his Episde what to say. 
In this strain^ amon^ other cir« 
cumstances, Milton informs his 
Epistle, v. 41. 

iamiet dulci com OQBJuge inte se- 
denteiD, 
Mulcentem gremio pignora parva 
suo; 
• FonMaii ant TelcmiD pnelarga volo* 
miiia patrum 
VenanteoOf aut veri biblia sacra 
Dei. 

So Ovid, v. S. 

* Aut illam invenies duld cum niatre 
scdenteniy 



Aut inter libroa Pieridasque Suas, 
&c. 

5. The hemistic is from Ovid, 
Metam. xiv. 224. 

JBolon mpotaden fremmttem cttretm 
ventos* 

Our author's wishes of speed 
to his Epistle, are expressed and 
exhibited under a great and 
beautiful variety of poetical fic- 
tions and allusions. 

10. "Take the swift car of 
^ Medea, in which she fled fhHA 
*' her husband.*' 

1 1 . Aui queU TrtptoUmus, &c.] 
Triptolemus was carried fhim 
Bleusis in €rreece^ into Scydiki> 
and the most uncultivated re- 
gions of the globe, on winged 
serpents, to teadi mankind the 
use of wheat. Here is a numi* 
fest imitation of Ovid, who in 
the some mannar wishes at once, 
both for the chariots of Medea 
and Triptolemus, that in an in-^ 
stant he may revisit his friends^ 
Trist. iii. viii. 1. 

Nunc ego Triptolemi cuperem con- 
•ceodMv eaimia, 
Miiit in ignotam qui rude.aemen 
liumum; 
Aut ego Medemcnpertm ftenaie dnu 
cones, 
Quos habuit^ fugiens arce, Corinthe, 
tua, Ajc 

Compare Metam. b. v. 645. seq. 

T 4 
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Atque ubi G^manas flavere videbis arenas, 

Ditis ad Hamburgae moenia flecte gradum, 
Dicitur occiso quse ducere nomeD ab Hama, 15 

Cimbrica quem fertur clava dedisse neci ; 
Vivit ibi antiquse clarus pietatis honore 

Praesul, Christkolas pascere doctus oves ; 
Ille quidem est animae plusquam pars altera nostrdb, 

Dimidio vitae vivere cogor ego. 20 

Hei mihi quot pelagi, quot montes interjecti, 

Me faciunt alia parte carere mei ! 
Charior ille mihi, quam tu doctissime Graium 

Cliniadi, pronepos qui Telamonis erat ; 
Quamque Stagyrites generoso magnus alumno, 25 

Quem peperit Lybico Chaonis alma Jovi. 
Qualis Amyntorides, qualis Philyreius heros 

Myrmidonum regi, talis et ille mihi. 

15. Dicitur occiso qum ducere Flumina^ue, at campi, nee IkcCa 

fiomen ab Hama,'] Krantsius, a paucajaoent 

Gothic geographer^ says, that ^. Dearer than Socrates to 

the city of Hambuigh in Saxony Aldbiades, who was the son of 

took its name from Hama a Clinias, and has this appellatioB 

puissant Saxon champion, who in Ovid*s Ibis, " Omiads 



was killed on the spot where *' modo," &c. v. 6S5. Alcibia..^ 

that city stands by Starchater a the son of Clinias, was anciently 

Banish giant Saxonia, lib. i. descended from Eurysaoee, a son 

c. xi, p. 12. edit Wechel. 1575. of the Telamonian Ajax. 

M. The Cimbrica ckwa is the 25. Aristotle, |preceptor to A- 

club of the Dane. In describing lexander the Great 

Hamburgh, this romantic tale 27. Qualis AmyntorideSy qualis 

could not escape Milton. PhUyreiu$ heros, &&] Phooiix 

21. Hei mihi quot pelagi, &c.] the son of Amyntor, and CSuraOy 

Homer, 11. i. 155. both instructcnrs of AdiiUes. 

-'Emmimt^m^Uf.iri^^ " ^'nyntorides PhcEuix," occurs 

Oi^uinwMm9rm,MXm0wmrriixniMt. ^ ^v*"* Art AmatOt. I SSJ, 

n»t f K->v J M ^"^ Amyntorides, simply, in the 

^^r^^^^'^P'^.^"'^'''''*"^ "reiusheros" for Chiron, Metoi. 

elegiac bard, Tnst ly, vn. 21. fi. 676. The mJ^^ are, ^ 

Innunieri montes inier mc icquc, the love of. scholars to their 

^**^"«' roasters, in ancient story. 
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Primus ego Aonios illo praeeunte recessus 

Lustrabam, et bifidi sacra vireta jugi, so 

Pieriosque hausi latices, Clioque favente, 

Castalio sparsi laeta: ter ora mero. 
Flammeus at signum ter viderat arietis iEthon, 

loduxitque auro lanea terga novo, 
Bisque novo terram sparsisti, Chlori, senilem ss 

Gramine, bisque tuas abstulit Auster opes : 
Necdum ejus licuit mihi lumioa p&scere vultu, 

Aut linguae dulces aure bibisse sonos. 
Yade igitur, cursuque Eurum praeverte sonorum, 

Quam sit opus monitis res docet, ipsa vides. 40 

Invenies duici cum conjuge forte sedentem, 

M ulcentem gremio pignora chara suo, 
Forsitan aut veterum prselarga volumina patrum 

Versantem, aut veri biblia sacra Dei, 
Coelestive animas saturai^tem rore tenellas, 45 

Grande salutifera religionis opus. 
Utque solet, multam sit dicere cura salutem, 

Dicere quam decuit, si modo adesset, herum. 
Haec quoque, paulum oculos in humum defixa mo- 
destos, 

Verba verecundo sis memor ore loqui : so 

32. See Comus^ 911. seq. then suppose, went abroad in 

Thu.ln.rinkleonthybrea.t.&c. ^'^^^i J^' '^^f **^^ 
^ was about fifteen. But compare 

33. Viderat is the reading in their prose correspoDdence^wnere 
Miltoii*s edition, 1673^ PidU Milton says, '' quod aatem |das« 
1695, and in T(»ison, l695, and ^ quam triettmo nunquam ad te 
Eenton. ^' scripserem.** 

Ibid. Two years and one 49. '-^oculos m humum d^bta 

month. In which had passed, modestos,'] Ovid, Amor. iii. vL 

three vernal equinoses, two 67. \ 

nprings and two winters. See ^.m, oculos in hamum dejecta mo- 

the first note. Young, we may destos. 
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Haec tibi, si tenero vacat iater.praslia Musis, 
< Mittit ab Angliaco littore fida manus. 
Accipe sinceram, quamvis sit sera, salutem ; 

Fiat et hoc ipso gratior ilia tibi. 
Sera quidem, sed vera fuit, quam casta recepit 55 

leans a lento Penelopeia viro. 
Ast ego quid volui manifestain toUere crimen, 

Ipse quod ex omni parte levare nequit ? 
ArguituE tardus merito, noxamque fatetur, 

Et pudet officium deseruisse suum. 60 

Tu modo da veniam iasso, veniamque roganti, 

Crimina diminui, qu» patuere, solent. 
Non ferus in pavidos rictus diducit hiantes, 

Yulnifico pronos neo rapit ungue leo. 
Ssepe sarissiferi oruddia pectora Thracis 65 

Supplicis ad moestas delicuere preces : 
Extensseque manus avertunt fulminis ictus, 

Placat et iratos hostia parva Deos. 
Jamque diu scripsisse tibi fiiit impetus illi. 

Neve moras ultra duoere passus Amor ; 70 

Nam vaga Fama refeit, heu nuntia vera makHrum I 

In tibi finitimis bella tumere locis, 
Teque tuamque urbem truculento milite cingi, 

Et jam Saxonicos arma parasse duces. 

S5* The allusion is to a well- 16S6, when this El^y was writ- 
known Epistle of Ovid. teh« the imperialists under Ge- 

6l. Tu modo da vemam fasto,'] mend Tilly, were often encoon- 

Ovi4> Epist ex Pont i¥. ii. 28. tered by Christian, Duke of 

*f.Ttt modp da veniam fiusa**^ Bmnswick, and the Dukes of 

The same combination occurs in Saxony, particularly Duke Wii- 

Ovid repeatedly. liam of Saxon Wiemar^ and the 

. €5. Ovid, Metam. xiL 466. Duke of Saxcm Lawenburgh, in 

'' Maoedoniaque sarissa." Lower Saxony, of whidi Hon- 

74. Eijaiin Saxcmcoi arma pa^ bui^h» where Young redded, is 

rasse duces.] About the year the capital; See v. 77* Germany, 
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Te circum late campos populator EoyOt i& 

£t saia caroe virum jam cruor arva rigat ; 
Germanisque suum concessit Thracia Martem, 

lUuc Odrysios Mars pater egit equos ; 
Perpetuoque camans jam deflorescit oliva, 

Fugit et aerisooam Diva peroaa tubam^ so 

Fugit io terns, et jam noQ ultima virgo 

Creditur ad superas justa volasse domos, 
Te tamen interea belli circumsonat horror, 
] Yivis et ignoto solus inopsque solo ; 
£t, tibi quam patrii nou exhibuere peoates, 85 

Sede peregrina quaeris egenus ope^). 
Patria dura parens, et saxis saevior albis 

Spumea quae pulsat littoris upda tui, 
Siccioe te decet innocuos exponene foetus, 

Siccine in externam ferrea cogis humum, 90 

Et sinis ut terris quaerant alimenta remotis 

Quos tibi i»rospiciens misen^t ipse Deus, 

in general* either by invaBkm^ or war in the Netherlands^ not long 

interior oommotiona^ vaa a scene after this Elegy was written* 

of the most bloody war from the See v. 71* seq. and the first not^ 

year 1618* till later than 1640. S6. Sede peregriHa qucfris ege^ 

Ottstavus Adolphus conquered nusapemJ] Before and after l^Oj 

the greater pajrt of Germany many English ministers, pun* 

about 1631. See note on £1. iii. tanically affected^ left their curesi, 

aapr. v. 9. and settled in Holland^ wher« 

S4. Finns et ignoio solus inops" they became pastors of separate 

mu solo ;] Ovid, of Achaemenides^ congregations : when mattery 

Metam. xiv. SI 7* took another turn in England, 

Soiut inopt cx«pc«. ^^ returned, and were re- 

, mop , spcs. warded fiwr their unconforming 

These citcumstances, added to pbstinacy, in the new presby- 

others, leave us strongly to sus- terian establishment Among 

pact, that Young was a oon- these were N^e, Burroughs^ 

conforroiaty and probably com- Thomas Goodwm, SimpsoUf and 

pelledto quit England on account Bridge, eminent members of the 

ofhia religious opinions and prao- Assembly of Divines. SeeWood^ 

tice. He aeems to have been Ath. Ojpq. iL 5M, N^e's Uist. 

dmen back to Ei^land, by ih^ Piir. liL 3T6f 
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£t qui teta ferunt de coelo nuntia, quique 

Quae via post cineres ducat ad astra, docent ? 
Digna quidem Stygiis quae vivas ckusa tenebris, 95 

iEteraaque animae digna perire fame ! 
Haud aliter vates terrae Thesbitidis olim 

Pressit inassueto devia tesqua pede, 
Desertasque Arabum salebras, dum r^s Acfaabi 

Effugit, atque tiias, Sidoni dira, manus : 100 



100. — ^tdont dira,] Jezebel, the 
wife of Ahab, was Uie daughter 
of Ethbaal king of the Sidonians. 
Sidoni is a vocative, from Sidonis, 
often applied by Ovid to Buropa 
the daughter of Agenor king of 
Sidon or Syria. Fast. b. v. olO. 

Sidomu sic fueras aocipienda JorL 

Some of these scrtptand al- 
lusions are highly poetical, and 
much in Milton's manner. His 
friend, who bears a sacred cha- 
racter, forced abroad for his piety 
and religious constancy by tlw 
persecutions of a tvrannic tri- 
bunal, and distressecl by war and 
want in a foreign country, is 
eompared to ElijSi the Tishbite 
wandering alone over the Ara- 
bian deserts, to avoid the menaces 
of Ahab, and the violence of ,Je- 
xebel. See 1 Kings xix. 3. 
se^. He then selects a most 
striking miracle, under which 
the power of the Deity is dis- 
played in Scripture as a protec- 
tion in battle, with reference to 
his friend's situation, from the 
surrounding dangers of war. 
" You are safe under the radiant 
** shield of him, who in the dead 
" of night suddenly dispersed the 
*' Assyrians, while the sound of 
^' an unseen trumpet was clearly 
^' heard in the empt^ air, and 
*^tbe noises of invisible horses 



" and chariots rushing to battle, 
" and the distant hum of dasb- 
" ing arms and groanii^ men, 
" terrified their numerous army." 

Teiralt et derums payido com r^e 
cohortes, &c. 

See 2 Kings vii. 5. " For the 
'^ Lord had made the host of 
" the Syrians to hear a noise of 
" chariots and a noise of horses, 
" even the noise of a ^reat host, 
" &c." Sionaa arx is the cxty 
of Samaria, now besieged by tlie 
Syrians, and where the kii^ of 
Israel now resided. It was the 
capital <^ Samaria. Priica Da* 
mascut was the capital of Syria. 
Pavido cum rege is Benhadad* the 
king of Syria. In the sequd of 
the narrative of this w<Kideriul 
consternation and flight of the 
Syrians, the solitude of their vast 
deserted camp affords a most a^ 
fecting image, even without any 
poetic^ enlargement '' We came 
'' to the camp of the Syrians, 
" and behold there was no man 
" there, neither voice of man; 
'' but horses tied, and asses tied, 
" and the tents as they were." 
Ibid. vii. 10. This is like a scene 
of inchantment in romance. 

100. Mr. Warton proneriy re- 
fers to 2 Kings viL for toe mira- 
cle alluded to in ver. 115—122. 
But Milton had another miracle 
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Talis et horrisono laceratus membra flagello, 

Paulus ab iEmathia pellitur urbe Cilix, 
Piscosaeque ipsum Gergessse civia lesum 

Finibus ingratus jussit abire suis. 
At tu sume animos, nee spes eadat anxia euris, io5 

Nee tua eoneutiat deeolor ossa metus. 
Sis etenim quamvis fulgentibus obsitus armis, 

Intententque tibi miUia tela neeem, 
At nullis vel inerme latus violabitur armis, 

Deque tuo cuspis nulla cruore bibet. no 

Namque eris ipse Dei radiante sub aegide tutus, 

Ille tibi custos, et pugil ille tibi ; 
Ille Sionaeae qui tot sub mcBuibus arcis 

Assyrios fudit nocte silente yiros ; 
Inque fugam vertit quos in Samaritidas oras ns 

Misit ab antiquis prisca Damascus agris, 
Terruit et densas pavido cum rege cohortes, 

Aere dum vacuo buccina clara sonat, 
Cornea pulvereum dum verberat ungula campum, 

Currus arenosam dum quatit actus humum, 120 
Auditurque hinnitus equorum ad bella ruentum, 

Et strepitus ferri, murmuraque alta virum. 
Et tu (quod superest miseris) sperare memento, 

Et tua magnanimo pectore vince mala ; 

also in view, y. 113. the deliver- ping and imprisomnent were 

ance of Jerusalem, SUmasa arx, among the punishments <^ the aru 

firom Sennacherib, king of As- bitrary Star-diamber, the threats 

Syria ; see 3 Kings xix. 35. Regis jichabi, which Young fled 

" that night, the angel of the to avoid. 

^' Lord went out and smote in IO9. At nuUis vel inerme laius, 

'' ^e camp of the Assjrrians, an &c.^ See the same philo0q>hy 

** hundred fourscore and five in Comus, v. 431. 

'' thousand.*' E. 123. Et tu (quod superest, &C.J 

101. TaUs et horrisono lacera- For many obvious reasons, at vs 

tu$ membra flagello, &c.] Whip- likely to be the true reading. 
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Nee dubites quandoqiie frtri mdlioribus aniiisv 
Atque iterum patrios posse videre lares. 



isi* 



Eleg. V. Anno iEtatis gO,* 
In ddvehtumveH^. 

In se perpetuo Tempus revolubile gyro 
Jam revocat Zephyros vere tepente novos ; 

Induiturque brevem Tellus reparata juventam, 
Jamque soluta gelu dulce virescit humus. 

Fallor? an et nobis redeunt in carmina vires, 
Ingeniumque mihi munere veris adest ? 



125. This wish> m we banre 
seen^ came to pass. He returned: 
and when at length his pany be- 
came superior, he was rewiurded 
whn appointments of opulence 
and honour. 

* In point of poetry, senti- 
ment, selection of imi^g«rv, fa* 
cility of versification, and Latin- 
ity, this Bl^, w^tten by a boy, 
1$ far superior to one of Bu- 
chanan's on the same subject, 
entitled I^iisd CalendsB. See his 
EL iL p. 33. Opp. edit. 1715. 

!• Inse perpetuo Tempus revo- 
lubile gyrq} Huduman, DeSphse- 
ra, p. 133. ibid. 

In te prsdpit! semper revolubilis 
orbe. 

5. Fallorf an et, &c.] So in 
tfic Epigram, Prodit. Bombard. 

Pallor? An et mitis, &c 

Againy El. vii. 56. 

^^norf An et radfos hkic quoque 
Phoebui habfeC ? 

iThiar formulary is not uncommon 
ih Ovid. As Uius, Fast. b. v. 
549. 



Pallor ? An arma sonant ? non CUfi* 
mur, arma sonabant. 

See idso Budttnaa's Efiitlial*- 
mium, Silv. iv, p. 52. edit, u^ 
supr. 

FaUkimrf an nttidie» ftc 
And Comus, v. 221. 

Was I deceived $ &c. 

6. Ingeniumque mihi munere 
veris adest?] See v. 23- There 
is a notion that MUton could 
write verses only in the spring 
or summer, which perhaps is 
countenanced by these passages. 
But what poetiod mind does not 
feel an expansion or invigmtitioQ 
at the return of the spring, at 
that renovation of the fiice of 
nature with which every mind is 
in some degree affected ? In one 
of the Letters to Deodate he says, 
'* such is the impetuosity of my 
'' temper, that no delav, no rest, 
" no care or thought of any things 
'' else can stop me, till I come to 
" my journey's end, and put a 
" period to my present study." 
Prose Works, ii. 567. In ttie 
Paradise Lost, he speaks of his 
aptitude for composition in the 
night, b. ix. 20. 
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Munere veris adest^ iteramqae vigescit ab lib, 
(Quis putet) atque aliquod jam sibi poecit opus. 

Castalis ante oculos, bifidiimque cacmnen oberrat, 
£t mihi Pyrenen somnia nocte ferunt ; lo 

Condtaque arcano fervent mihi pectora motu, 
Et furor, et sonitus me sacer intus agit. 



If answerable skill I can obtain 
From mj celestial patroness, who 

deigns 
Her nightly visitations* unimplor'cl : 
And dictates to ne slumbering^ or 

inspires 
Basjr my ooppBmediiated Terse. 

Again, to Urania, b. viL £S. 

Not alone, while thou 
VisitV my slumbers nightly, or when 

mom 
Purples the east. 

Again, he says that '' he Tisits 
'' nightly the subjects of sacred 
" poetry," b. iii. 32. And adds, 
V. 87. 

Then fetd on thoogbtathat vduntaiy 

move 
Harmonious munbers. 

In the sixth Eleffy, he hints that 
he composed me Ode on Uie 
Nativity in the morning, v. 87* 

Dona ^oidem- ^todioras Christl natalf • 
busiUa, 
Ilia sub auromm him mihi prima 
dedit. 

That is, as above, ^ mken mom 
** purples the east*' In a Letter 
to Alexander GUI, he says that 
he translated the hundred and 
fomteenth Ptehn into Greek he- 
roios^ *' siibito neaoie quo impetu 
"s«te LucU exartum." Prose 
Works, ii. 5er. See also below, 

V.9. 

Caaftalis ante oculos bifidumque ca- 
cooaen oberrat, 
Bt mihi Pyiciitn aomnla n§eU fb-^ 
runt. 



9. CoiiaUt, &c.] Buehoittm, 
El. 1. 2. p. 51. ut supr. 

Grataque Phcebeo CattaRt undi^ 
choro. 

He has '^ the inspired Castaliar^ 
*' spring.^ Par. L. iv. 273. 

bucbinan was now m hl^h 
repute as a modem Latin classic^ 
He is ^us diaracterised by a' 
learned and elegant writer , of 
Milton's early days. ''Of Latin 
" poets of our times, hi th^ 
''judgment of Besa and the 
" best leamed, Buchanan is 
" esteemed the diiefe.— HiscHXi^ 
" ceint iu poesie was most rich, 
" and his sweetness and facilitie 
" in a verse inimitably exoelleot^. 
" as appeareth by that master* 
" peece his Psalms ; as farre 
'^ beyond those of B. Rhenanus, 
<« as the Stanzas of Petriirch die 
'f Rimes of Skelton : but deserv* 
'^ Inff more applause if he hadt 
'^ faui upon another subject : for 
'' I say with J. C. SoOiger, lUo- 
** rum piget qui Damdii Psalmoi 
'* tuis calamistris inustcs 9pera^ 
" rant efficere plausiUUarei. — His 
" Tragsdies are loftie, the stybl* 
" pure; his ]^imu»s not to be. 
" mended, save nere and there>. 
" according to his genius, too- 
" broad ami bitter." Peacham'i^ 
Compleat Gentleman, p. 9L ch. 
X. Of Poetry, edit. [9d.] 163*. 
4to. Milton was now ped^qps 
too young to be captivated by 
Buchanan s political speculaticms. 
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Delius ipse venit, video Peneide lauro 

ImplicitoB crines, Delius ipse venit. 
Jam mibi meas. liquidi raptatur in ardua coeli, 15 

Perque vagas nubes corpofe liber eo ; 
Perque umbras, perque antra feror penetralia vatum, 

£t mibi faua patent interiora Deum ; 
Intuiturque animus toto quid agatur Olympo, 

Nee fiigiunt oculos Tartara caeca meos. 90 

Quid tam grande sonat distento spiritus ore ? 

Quid parit haec rabies, quid sacer iste furor ? 
Ver mibi, quod dedit ingenium, cantabitur illo ; 

Profuerint isto reddita dona modo. 
Jam, Philomela, tuos foliis adoperta novellis, 25 

Instituis modulos, dum silet omne nemus : 
Urbe ^o, tu sylva, simul incipiamus utrique, 

Et simul adventum veris uterque canat. 
Veris io rediere vices, celebremus honores 

Veris, et hoc subeat Musa perennis opus. 30 

Jam sol iEthiopas fugiens Tithoniaque arva. 



13. DeUus ipse venil, &<%] SO. — hoc ntheai Musa pereMMis 
MilUm seems to nave thought of ojpti^.] Originally quolanms, edit 
die beginning of Callimaichus's 1645. SaTmasius pretends to 
Hymn to Apollo. have observed several felse quan- 
25. Jam, Philomela, tuosfoU'ts titles in our author's Latin 
adoperta novellis, poems. This was one, and perem- 
Instituis modulos, dum sUet nis appeared in ibe second 
omne nemus :'\ edition, iGjS. See Salmas. Re- 
There is great elegance and spons. edit Lend. I66O. p. 5. 
purity of expression in foliis Nicholas Heinsius, in an Epistle 
adoperta novellis. The whole to Holsteniua* complains of thtte 
nnagerv was afterwards trans- false quantities: and, for de- 
ferred mto the first Sonnet, v. 1. gance, prefers our author's De- 
o j\7LrAiu.^ «ii.» ^ •«„ w.w^w fensio to his Latin poems. See 
^SS^^' "^^ "^ ^'" ""'"^^ Burman. Syllog. iii^^L But 
WarhUti at eve when aU the voodt Heinsius, like too many, other 
are ttiU, great critics, had no taste. 
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Flectit ad Arctoas aurea lora plagas. 
Est breve noctis iter, brevis est mora noctis opacee) 

Horrida cum tenebris exulat lUa suis. 
Jamque Ly<^onius plaustrum ccBleste Bootes 35^ 

Non longa sequitur fessus ut ante via ; 
Nunc etiam solitas circum Jovis atria toto 

Excubias agitant sidera rara polo : 
Nam dolus, et caedes, et vis cum nocte recessit. 

Neve GigaDteum Dii timuere scelus. 40 

Forte aliquis scopuli recubans in vertice pastor, 

Roscida cum primo sole rubescit humus, ^ 

Hac, ait, hac certe caruisti nocte puella, 

PhoBbe, tua, celeres quae retineret equos. 
Laeta suas repetit sylvas, pharetramque lesmnit 45 

Cynthia, luciferas ut videt alta rotas; 
Et, tenues ponens radios, gaudere videtur 

Officium fieri tam breve fratris ope. 
Desere, PhoBbus ait, thalamos, Aurora, seniles. 

Quid juvat efibeto procubuisse toro? 50 

Te manet bolides viridi venator in herba, , 



32* Flectit ad Arctoas aurea 
lora plagas*"] Ovid, Art. Amator. 
L 549. Of Bacchus. 

Tigribns adjunctis oHrea lora dabat. 

The expression is finely trans- 
ferred. 

38. Excubias agUant sidera"] 
Ode on Nativ. v. 21. 

And all the spangled host keep watch 
in squadrons bright. 

43. Hac, ait, hac certe caruisti 
nocte puella, 
Phcfbe, tua,] 
Ovid, Art. Amator. ii. 249. 

Saepo tua poteras, Leendre, carere 
puella. 

VOL. IV. 



46. Cynthia, luciferas ut Met 
alta rotas;] Ovid, Art Amator. 
iii. 180. 

Rosdda lacifsrot cum dea jungit 
squos. 

Again, Epitt. Heroid. xL.46. 

Denaque luciftrot luna movebat 
equot. 

See note on EL iii. 49. 

49. Besere, Phcebus ait, &c] 
*' Leave the bed of old Titho- 
" nus.** Compare the whole con- 
text with Ovid, Amor. i. xili. 
37. And Epitt Heroid. iv. 98. 

51. Te manet MoUdes, &c.] 
Cenhalas, with whom Aurora 
fell in love as she saw him 
U 
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Surge, tuos ignes altus Hymettus babet. 
Flava verecundo dea crimen in ore fiitetur^ 

£t matutinos.ocius urget equos. 
Exuit invisam Tellus redivira aenectani^ 55 

Et cupit ampiexus, Pfac^, subire tuos ; 
Et cupit, et digna est. Quid enim formosius ilia, 

Pandit ut omniferos luxuriosa sinus, 
Atque Arabum spirat messes, et ab ore venusto 

Mitia cum Paphtis fundit amoma rosis ! 60 

Ecce coranatur sacio ftcMis ardua luco, 

Cingit ut Idseam pinea tunis Opim ; 
Et vario madidoa intexit flore capiUos, 

Floribus et yisa est posse placere suis. 
Floribus efiiisoB ut erat redimita capiUos, 65 

Taenario placuit diva Sicana Deo. 



hunting on mount H3nnettu8. 
Ovid, Metam. vii. 701. He ia 
called, MoUdei Cephalus, ibid, 
vi. 681. and Molides simply, ibid. 
Tii672. Hence El. Hi. 67. 
Flebam turbaton Cephaieia peiUce 
aomnoc' 

55. Flava verecundo dea crimen 
in ^efatetur,'] Ovid, Metam. i. 
484. 

Pulchn Terecundo fuffunditur ore 
nibore. 

57. —€i digna est] That is, 
pulckrm. So aboi^e, BL i. 5a. 

▲h! quodcfl digtue stupui mirtcala 
forms! 

Cicero, d« Invent. 1. it. i. 
^ £i pueros ostenderant mnhos 
" magna pneditos dignitate.** 
And afterwards, from the beauty 
of these boyB, the digniias ai 
tbeur sistwa is eftimated. Mil- 
ton, at these early years, seems 
to have been nicely skilled in 
the force of Latin words^ and to 



have known the full extent of 
the Latin tongue. 

58. Pandit ut omf^eros bau^ 
riosa sinus,'] See Par. L. b. v. 
dS8. 

WhaMver Biitb aH-hettrit^ moUier 
yields. 

Milton here thought of Ovid's 
Tellus, who makes a speedi, 
and who lifts her " omn^eros 
vultus." Metam. ii. ^75. 

65. The head of hia person- 
ified Earth crowned with a sa- 
cred wood, resembles Ops, or 
Cybele, crowned with towers. 
But in pmea turris, he seems to 
have confounded her crown of 
towers with the pines of Ida. 
Tibullus cdls her Idaa Ops. EL 
i. iv. 68. 

66. Tamario placuii, &c.] See 
Parad. Lost, b. iv. «68. " Where 
" Proserpine, &c" And Ovid^ 
Metam. b. v. 39I. 

There are touches of the great 
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Aspice, Phoebe^ tibi fecile^ hortantur anioreB, 

Mellitasque movent flamina verna preces : 
Cinnamea Zephyrus leve plaudit odoriiar ala, 

Blanditiasque tibi feite videntur aves. 70 

Nee sine dote tuo6 temeraria qu»rit amorea 

Terra, nee optatos poscit ^ena torod; 
Akna salutiimim medicos tibi gramen in osus 

Praebet, et hinc titulos adjuvat ipsa tuos : 
Quod si te pretium, si te fulgentia tengunt 75 

M unera, (muneribus ssepe coemptus amor) 
lUa tibi ostentat qoaseunque sub aequore vasto, 

£t superinjectis montibus abdit opes. 
Ah quoties, cum tu dreoso fessus Olympo 

In vespertinas prsecipitaris aquas, 90 

Cur te, inquity cursu knguentem, Phoebe, diomo 

Hesperiis reciprt c^erola mater aquis ? 
Quid tibi cum Tethy } Quid ctmi Tartesside lympha, 

Dia quid immundo perluis ora sab? 
Frigora, Phoebe, mea mdius captabis in umbra, 85 

Hue ades, ardentes imbue rore comas. 
MoUior egelida veniet tibi somnus in herba. 

Hue ades, et gremio lumina pone meo. 
Quaque jaoes, circum muleebit lene susurrans 

poetry in thia dtscriptioii or per- — i^«ntle airt 

aonification of Earth. Whi^w'd it to the woods, and ftom 

69. Cimumea^^fruskve piung roJjSrtg odouw, from the 
pkiudU odorifa; ala,J See £1. ni* tpky ihrub. 

^* 83. Quid tibi cum Teth^? &c] 

Serpit odorileras per ope. le^is aura J? *^ ^^^^ «^ <^^id' Epist 
PavonL Heroid. vi. 47. 

Quid mihi cum Minyis ? Quid cum 
And Comns^ v. g^g, Tntonide pinu ? 

And west wind, with mH.hU wing ^jlj^ ^"^ P*^**^' "«^ '^^^^ 

Aboiu the cedani allies fling, &c ^ ™ «, .,. 

^' See above. El. iii.SS. 

And Par. Loit, b. viil 515. 89. mukeUi kne stuurran* 

V S 
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Aura, per humentes corpora fusa rosas. go 

Nee me (crede mihi) terrent Semeleia fata, 

Nee Phaetonteo fumidus axis equo ; 
Cum tu, Phoebe, tuo sapientius uteris igni, 

Hue ades, et gremio lumina pone meo. 
Sic Tellus lasciva suos suspirat amores ; 95 

Matris in exemplum caetera turba ruunt : 
Nunc etenim toto currit vagus orbe Cupido, 

Languentesque fovet solis ab igne faces. 
Insonuere novis lethalia comua nervis, 

Triste micant ferro tela corusca novo. 100 

Jamque vel invictam tentat superasse Dianam, 

Quaeque sedet sacro Vesta pudica foco. 
Ipsa senescentem reparat Venus annua formam, 

Atque iterum tepido creditur orta mari. 
Marmoreas juvenes clamant Hymenaee per urbes, 105 

Littus io Hymen, et cava saxa sonant. 
Cultior ille venit, tunicaque decentior apta, 

Puniceum redolet vestis odora crocum. 



Aura, per humenies corporafusa See Ovid's Amor. iiL S. 37. And 

rosai,] Fast vi. 485. 

See note on v. 69. and El. iiL 48. 93. More wisely than when 

Aum «ib ionumcris humida naU T" ^"^1 ^l"^ ?^™' ^ ^^ 

to^g^ ton, and when I was oonsunied 

. . ^ ^ .. ^ "by the excess of your heat" 

Again, Par. Reg. b. u. 363. He alludes to the speech or 

And winds, complaint of Telius, in the story 

Of genUest gale, Arabian odours of Phaeton. See Metam. ii. 272. 

17 *'♦?'' -. , . «. . -^ncL note on v. 5S. Not to 

From their soft wings, and Flora's :„„:a|. *»„^:^„i„,i«. ^« ♦u^ a^^,,Aw^ 

earliest smells. msist parUcularly on the descnp- 

tion of the person of Mflton's 

Where see the note. TeUus, and the topics of pcr- 

89- See also Mr. Dunster*s suasion selected in her ap- 

note on P. R. ii. «6. E. proaches and her speech, the 

9^\ — SemeUSafaia,'] An echo general conception of her court- 
to Ovid^s Semeleia proles, Metam. ship of the sun is highly po- 
b. V. 329. And in other places, etical. 
Semele*s story is well known. 108. Puniceum redolet veitm 
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Egrediturque frequens, ad amoeni gaudia veris, 

Yirgineos aura cincta puella sinus : no 

Yotum est cuique suum, votum est tamen omnibus 
unum, 

Ut sibi quern cupiat, det Cytherea virum. 
Nunc quoque septena modulatur arundine pastor, 

£t sua quae jungat carmina Phyllis habet. 
Navita nocturno placat sua sid^ra cantu, 115 

Delphinasque leves ad vada summa vocat. 
Jupiter ipse alto cum conjuge ludit Olympo, 

Convocat et famulos ad sua festa Deos. 
Nunc etiam Satyri, cum sera crepuscula surgunt, 

Pervolitant celeri florea rura choro, 120 

Sylvanusque sua cyparissi fronde revinctus, 

Semicapcrque Deus, semideusque caper. 
Quseque sub arboribus Dryades. latuere vetustis, 

Per juga, per solos expatiantur agros. 
Per sata luxuriat fruticetaque Maenalius Pan, i^s 

Vix Cybele mater, vix sibi tuta Ceres ; 
Atque aliquam cupidus prsedatur Oreada Faunus, 

Consulit in trepidos dum sibi nympha pedes ; 
Jamque latet, latitansque cupit male tecta videri, 

odara crocunL] So in L' Allegro, cjrpress from die hoy Cyparissus. 

▼. 124. In the next line, '' Semicaperque 

Thew let Hymen oft appear " ^^^^^ « from Ovid, Fast iv. 

In tefrmrobe. 752. See also Metam. xiv. 515. 

So also Browne, Brit Past. b.ii. " ?^™^P^' ^*^-" n. , r 

8. ▼• p. 131. ^^^' — prosdatur Oreada Fau- 

* ^ . ' nu8,] See what is said of Ae 

TOl Hyi^'8 "^^I'i weede luul mountain-nymph Liberty, in 

uaher*d it. L Allegro, V. 36. 

The text has a reference to 129- Virgil is obvious, EcL iii. 
Ovid's Hymen, who is " croceo 

*' velatus amictu." Metam. x. Ht fkigit ad saliceey et se ciipit ante 

i; vidcri. 

121. Sylvanas is crowned with ^• 

U3 
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£t fbgit, et fugiens pervelit ipsa capi. 190 

Pii quoque non dubitant ccelo preeponere sylvas, 

£t sua quisque sibi numina lucus habet. 
£t sua quisque diu sibi numina lucus habeto» 

Nee vos arborea dii precor ite dome. 
Te referaot miseris te, Jupiter, aurea terris iss 

Saecla, quid ad nimbos aspera tela redis ? 
Tu saltern lente rapidos age, Pboebe, jugales, 

Qua potes, et sensim tempora veris eant ; 
Brumaque productas tarde ferat hispida noctes, 

Ingruat et.nostro serior umbra polo. i4o 

Eleg. VI. 

Ad Carolum Dsodatum ruri commoratttem^ 

Qui cum IMuB Deeemb. soripsisseij et sua carmina eMcuaari 
poatiUaasei ri soliUo minus esaent honoj quod inter lauHtias 
quUma eroi db amida ^aocptmy haud satis felicem openm 
Musis da/re se posse affirmaboty hoc habuU respsnaum. 

]\llTTO tibi sanam non pleno ventre salutem, 

Qua tu dittento forte carere potes. 
At tua quid nostram prolectat Musa camoenam, 

Nee sinit optatas posse seque tenebras ? 
Carmine scire velis quam te redamemque colamque, 5 

Crede mihi vix hoc carmine scire queas. 
Nam neque noster amor modulis includitur arctiS) 

Nee venit ad claudos integer ipse pedes. 
Quam bene solennes epulas, hilaremque Decembrem, 



134. Nee voi arborea dtt precor 138. — mmnk iempara «mf 

ii€ dome] Far. Loet, b. v. 137. eanti] See £1. L 48. and the 

" From under shady arborous note. 
" roof." 
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Festaque coelifugam quae coluere Deum, lo 

Deliciasque refers^ hibenii gaudia ruri8> 

Haustaque per lepidos Gallica musta focos ! 
Quid quereris refugam vino dapibusque poesin ? 

Carmen amat Bacchum» carmina Bacchus amat. 
Nee puduit Phoebum virides gestasse corymbos, 15 

Atque hederam lauro praeposuisse su®. 
Ssepius Aoniis clamavit collibus Eucb 

Mista Thyoneo turba novena choro. 
Naso Corallaeis mala carmina misit ab agris : 

Non illic epulae, non sata vitis erat. ^0 

Quid nisi vina^ rosasque, racemiferumque LysBum, 

Cantavit brevibus Teia Musa modit } 



12. Hamtaque per lepidot Gal* 
Ilea musta focos r\ See Sonnet 
to Laurence, xx. ui. 10. 

Where shall we sometimes meet, and 
hj the fire 
Help waste a sullen day f 
What neat repast shaU ftast ns, Ugfat 



Of Attic taste, with wine, ftc 

Deodflte had sent Milton a copy 
of verses, in which he described 
the fbstivities of Christmas. 

19* If 090 Coralkeis mala car* 
mina misH ab agris :'\ Ovid's 
Tristia, and Episdes from Pon- 
tiis, snpnxMed to be fiir infeior 
to his c^er works. This I can- 
not allow. Few of his works 
have more nature. And where 
there is haste and negligence, 
tibere is often a beautiful careless 
d^;ance. The Corallaei were tht 
most savage of Ae Getes. Ovid 
calla them, ''pelliti Corallffii," 
Bpist Pont. iv. viii. S3. And 
again, ibid. iv. ii. 37* 

Hie mihi cui recitem, nisi flavis 
wetiptSL CoraiUi* 



See our author above, £L i. 91. 
Ovid himself acknowledges^ ut 
supr. iv. ii. HO, 
Bt carmen vena pauperiore floit 

See also Trist i. xi. 35. liL xiv* 
35. fiL i. 18. V. vii. Sg.'r. ziL 35. 
And Epist Pont L v. S. iv. xiMl 
4.17. 

20. Non illie efuUt, n^m saia 
9itis erat.'] Ovia, Bpist P<Hit 
L X. 31. 

Von epuUs onerar : quarum si tangar 
amore, 
Bst tamtn In Gatida ccpia nafla 
lods. 

Trist. iu.x. 71. 

Non hie pampinea dulcis hitet uva 
sub umbra. 

Again, Epist Pont ilL i. 15. and 
in other places. 

21. Quid ntn-^ 

Cantavit hr embus Tdks Musa 
modUf] i 

Ovid, Trist ii. 364. ^ 

Quid nisi cum multo vanenai ao^ 
Amdere vino 
Prscepit I.yrici Tcia Musa senis? 

V 4 
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Pindaricosqiie inflat numeros Teumesius Euan, 

Et redolet sumptum pagina quseque merum ; 
Dum gravis everso currus crepat axe supinus, 25 

Et volat Eleo pulvere fuscus eques. 
Quadrimoque madens Lyricen Rbmanus laccho, 

Dulce canit Glyceran, flavicomamque Chloen. 
Jam quoque lauta tibi generoso mensa paratu 

Mentis alit vires, ingeniumque fovet. so 

Massica fcecundam despumant pocula venam, 

Fundis et ex ipso condita metra cado. 
Addimus his artes, fusumque per intima Pho^um 

Corda, favent uni Bacchus, Apollo, Ceres. 
Scilicet haud minim tarn dulcia carmina per te, 35 

Numine composito, tres peperisse Deos. 
Nunc quoque Thressa tibi cselato barbitos auro 

Insonat arguta moUiter icta manu ; 



.,23. — reumemt Euan,] Ten- 
mesQM, Tivfrnm, is a mountain 
of BoBotia^ the district in which 
Thebes was situated; and its in- 
habitants were caUed Tivftnnt, 
TeumesiL The Grecian Bacchus, 
the son of Jupiter and Semele, 
is often denominated Thehanus. 
Bat Bacchus had a more imme- 
diate and particular connection 
with this mountain. Pausanias 
rektes a fable, that Bacchus, in 
revenge for some insult which 
he had received from the The- 
bans, nourished a fox in this 
mountain for the destruction of 
the city of Thebes > and that a 
doff being sent from Diana to 
kiU this fox, both fox and dog 
were turned into stones. The 
fox was called Tivfc^o-M i uXmn/^, 
Teumeiia vulpes, Pausan. BOIQ- 



TIK. p. 296. 10. edit Franoof. 
1583. fol. See also Stef^ianus 
Byzant. Voc. TETMHXOS. And 
Antoninus LiberaL Metam. p. 
479- apud Gal. Histor. Poetic. 
Script Poetic. Script Paris. 1675. 
8vo. Milton here puzzles his 
readers with mii^nte and unne- 
cessary leaminff. The meaning 
of the line b tois. " The The- 
" ban god Bacchus inspires the 
^* numbers of his congenial Pin- 
" dar, the Theban poet" 

37* Nunc quoque Thresta lilA, 
kc] The Thracian harp. Or- 
pheus was of Thrace. Ovid, 
Epist. Heroid. iii. 118. 

Tftreieiam difitis iocrepaiase lynin. 

He has " th' Orphean lyre," 
Par. Lost, iii. 17- See note on 
II Pens. V. 105. 
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Auditurque chdys suspensa tepetia ciipcum, 

Virgineos tremula quae regat arte pedes. 40 

Ilia tuas saltern teneant spectacula Musas, 

Et revocent, quantum crapula pdlit iners. 
Crede mihi, dum psaliit ebur, comitataque plectrum 

ImpTet odoratos festa chorea tholos, 
Percipies tacitum per pectora serpere Pheabum, 45 

Quale repentinus permeat ossa calor, 
Perque puellares oculos, digitumque sonantem, 

Irruet in totos lapsa Thalia sinus. 
Namque El^a levis multorum cura Deorum est^ 

Et vocat ad numeros iquemlibet ilia suos ; 50 

Liber adest elegis, Eratoque, C^'esque, Venusque, 

Et cum purpurea matre tenellus Amor. 
Talibus inde Ucent convivia larga poetis, 

Seepius et veteri commaduisse mero : 
At qui bella refert, et adulto sub Jove coelum, 55 

Heroasque pios» semideosque duces, 
Et nunc sancta canit superum consulta deorum, 

Nunc latrata fero regna profunda cane, 
lUe quidem parce, Samii pro more magistri, 

Vivat, et innocuos praebeat herba cibos ; 60 

Stet prope fagineo pellucida ly mpha catillo, 

Sobriaque e puro pocula fonte bibat. 
Additur huic scelerisque vacans, et casta juventus, 
. Et rigidi mores, et sine labe manus. 
Qualis veste nitens sacra, et lustralibus undis, 65 

Surgis ad infensos augur iture Deos. 
Hoc ritu vixisse ferunt post rapta sagacem 

89» Auditurque chdyz suspensa 65. — lustralibus undiSf] See 
tapetia circum,] See the note note on Comus> v. 913* 
<m Tapestry halls, Comus, S24. 
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Lumina Tiresian, Ogygiumque Lidod, 
£t lare devoto profugum Calchanta, senemque 

Orpheon edomiUs sola per antra fens ; 70 

Sic dapis exiguu8» sic rivi potor Homerus 

Dulichium vexit p^ freta longa Tirum, 
£t per monstrificam Perseis Phoebados aulam, 

Et vada fbemineis insidiosa sonis, 
Perque tuas, rex ime, domos, ubi sanguine nigro 75 

Dicitnr umbrarum detinuisse greges* 
Diis etenim sacer est yates, divumque sacerdos, 

Spirat et occultum pectus et ora Jovem. 
At tu siquid agam scitabere (si modo saltern 

Esse putas tanti nosoepe siquid agam) so 

Paciferum canimus ccBlesti semine regem^ 

Faustaque sacratis saecula pacta libris ; 
Vagitumque Dei, et stabulantem paupere tecto 

Qui suprema suo cum patre regna colit ; 
Stelli parumque polum» modulantesque aetbere tnnnas, 

.Et subito elisos ad sua fana Deos. s6 

Dona quidem dedimus Christi nataUbus iila, 

Ilia sub auroram lux mihi prima tulit. 

G9* ^1^ and Milton disagree 
on the subject of Orpheut's age, 
See Georg. iv. 524. 

Decerptum Utot juvenan spanere per 
agros. 

Milton perhaps would insinuate 
that his diet nad a tendency to 
promote longevity. Virgil of 
course would not make the wo- 
men of Thrace tear an eld wum 
in pieces for his neglect of them. 
SytmnoH*. 

72. DuUchium vejcii, &c] It 
i$ worthy of remark, that Milton 
here illustmtes Homer*8 poetical 
character by the Odyssey, and 



not by the Iliad. 

73. Ei per montlri/kam Pet* 
$ei(e Phabados aulam,'] Ciroe 
was the daughter of the sun, 
and, as some say, of Heoate. 
Ovid, Metam. vii. 74. " Hecates 
Perteidos aras.*' And Rened. 
Amor. 263. " Quid tibi prolv- 
'* erunt, Circe, Perseidotheshsi^ 
And Budianan has '' C&oe Per- 
seia:* £L viL 17. p. 44. ut aopr. 
And Ovid mentions Circe's jivla, 
Metam. xiv. 45. 

—Perque feranim 
Agmen adulantum media procedic ab 



i^'^: 
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Te quoque pressa manent patriis meditata cicutis, 
Tu mihi, cui recitem, judicis instar ens.* 
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Ei,B6. YIL Anno Mtaik 19. 

[N^ONDUM blanda tuas leges, Amathusia, noram, 

Et Paphio vacuum pectus ab igne fuit. 
Saepe cupidineas, puerilia tela, sagittas, 

Atque tuum sprevi maxime numen Amor. 
Tu puer imbelles, dixi, transfige columbas, 5 

Conveniunt tenero mollia bella duci : 
Aut de passeribus timidos age, parve, triumphos, 

Ha3C sunt miKti^e digna trophsea tuae. 
In genus humanum quid inania dirigis arma ? 

Non valet in fortes ista pharetra viros. lO 

Non tulit hoc Cyprius, neque enim Deus uUus ad iras 

Promptior, et duplici jam ferns igne calet. 
Ver erat, et summae radians per culmina villae 

Attulerat primam lux tibi, Maie, diem : 
At mibi adhuc refugam quaerebant lumina noctem, 15 



89. Te quoque presto manent 
patruM meditata cicuiu,'] 
His English Ode on the Nativity. 
TUb he laeana to flofaniit to Deo- 
daU*ft iaspeotioii. ** You shall 
** next have some of mj EngUih 
" poetry." 

<K^ Tu mihi, cui reciUmfjuii' 
cii mstar em.] In ConiM, we 
hmve aoppoded the simple ** diep- 
** herd iad," riciUed in plants, to 
be the same Charles Oeodate, to 
whom this Elegy is addressed, 
T, 619* See supr. p. 429. For» 
ashm^ 

He loT'd me well, and oft would Ud 

med$igf 
Which whea I did| be on the tender 

gras6 



Would fH and. hesrlMa even to 
eestMj, lie. 

See Ovid, Epist Pont iv. ii 37. 
Hie, mea eid rectum^ &c 

* The transitions and connec- 
tions of this Elegy, are conducted 
with the skill and add^ress of a 
master, and form a train of aUa- 
sions and digressions, productive 
of fine sentiment and poetry. 
From a trifling and unimportant 
circumstance, the reader is gra- 
dually led to great and loAy 
imagery. 

15. Ai mihi adhuc refugam quom 
rebant lumina noctemt 
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Nee matutinum sustinuere jubar. 
Astat Amor lecto, pictis Amor impiger alis, 

Prodidit astantem mota pharetra Deum : 
Prodidit et fades, et dulce minantis ocelli, 

Et quicquid puero dignum et Amore fuit. 
Talis in aeterno juvenis Sigeius Olympo 

Miscet amatori pocula plena Jovi ; 
Aiit, qui fonnosas pellexit ad oscula nymphas, 

Thiodamanteus Naiade raptus Hylas. 
Addideratque iras, sed et has decuisse putares, 

Additeratque truces, nee sine felle, minas. 
Et miser exemplo sapuisses tutius, inquit, 

Nune mea quid possit dextera, testis eris. 
Inter et expertos vires numerabere nostras, 
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Nee maiutinum sustinuere JU' 
bar,2 
Here is the elegance of poetical 
expression. But he really com- 
plains of the weakness of his 
eyes, whidi began early. He 
has ''light unsufferabU;* Ode 
Nativ. V. 8. 

17< ^siat Amor let^to, &c] In 
these lines, (17-^24.) MUton had 
probably an eye to Spenser's 
description of Fancy in his Mask 
ctfCnpid. 

The first was Fancy, like a lovely boy, 
Of rare aspect, and beauty without 

peer; 
Matchable either to that imp of Troy, 
Whom Jove did love and chose his 

cup to bear. 
Or that same dainty lad, which was 

so dear 
To great Alddes, that, when as he 

dy'd. 
He wailed woman*like with many a 

tear. 
And every wood and every valley 

wide 
He fiU'd with Hyku* name; the 

nymphs eke Hylas cry'd. 



F. Q. iiL xii. 7. Dunsler. 

«l. TaUs in (Bterno, &c.] This 
line is from TibuUus, iv« ii. 13. 

TtUii in CBterno feHx VertnmiKis 
Olympo, 

25. Addideratque iras, sed el 
has decuisse putares,'] Twelftti 
Night, a. iiL s. 1. 

O what a deal of scorn looks heaut^ 
In the contempt and toiger of hii Upb 

Compare Anacreon's BaAyllos, 
zzviii. 1 2. And Theocritos, £FAZ« 
THS, IdylL xviii. 14. 

— -AJLX« um^irmi 

And Shakespeare's Venus and 
Adonis, edit 1 596. Signat A.iiij. 

Which bred more heatUie in his tmgrie 
eyes. 

We find also the same idea in his 
Anton, and Geopatr. i. L. 

—Fie, wrangling queen I 
Whom every thing &ecoiii«rf tochidc, 
to laugh, &c 
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£t fociam vero per tua damna fidem. so 

Ipse ^o, si nescis, strato Pythone superbum 

Edomui Phoebuin, cessit et ille mihi ; 
£t quoties meminit Peneidos, ipse fotetur 

Certius et gravius tela nocere mea. 
Me nequit adductum curvare peritius arcum, S5 

Qui piost terga solet vincere, Parthus eques : 
Cydoniusque mihi cedit venator, et ille 

Inscius uxori qui necis author erat. 
Est etiam nobis ingeds quoque victus Orion, 

Herculeaeque manqs, Herculeusque comes. 40 

Jupiter ipse licet sua fulmina torqueat in me, 

Haerebunt lateri spicula nostra Jovis* 
Caetera quae dubitas melius mea tela docebunt, 

Et tua non leviter corda petenda mihi. 
Nee te, stulte, tuae poterunt defendere Mu3ae, 45 

Nee tibi Phoebeus porriget anguis opem. 
Dixit, et aurato quatiens mucrone sagittam, 

S7' Cydoniusque mihi, &c.] Vet'' Art. Amator. i. 731. See Par- 
haps indefinitely as the Parihui , thenius. Erode, cap. xx. 
eques, just before. The Cydo- 46. Nee iibi Pheebeus porrigei 
nians were famous for hunting, anguit cpemJ^ ** No medicme 
which implies archery. See Ovld^ ** will ayail you. Not even the 
Metam. viiL 92. If a person is ** serpent, which Phcebus sent to 
here intended, he is most pro- '' Rome to cure the city of a 
bably Hippolytus. Cydon was '* pestilence." See Ovid, Metam. 
a city of Crete. See Euripides, xi. 742. 

Hippol. V. 18.. But then he is Huc sedeLatiapinuP^i^rW^o*^ 

mentioned here as an archer. Contulit, &c. 

Virffil ranks the Cydonians with _^ • -• , , , 

the Parthians, for then: skill in Where see the fable at large. 

the bow, JEn. xiL 852. ^7. -^urato quatiens mucrone 

Ibid, -^tille, &cg Cephalus, «««:»''«»»,] So m Par. Lost, b. 

who unknowingly shot ms wife *^' 7oS. 

Procris. Here Love his golden shafts employs, 

38. Est etiam nobis ingem quo- here lights 

que victus Orion,-] Orion was also His constant lamp, and waves his 

a famous hunt^. But for his purple wings. 

amours we must consult Ovid> Where see the note. 
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Evolat in tepidos Cypridos iUe sious. 
At mihi rituro tcHiuit fenis ore minaci, 

£t mihi de puero non metus ullus erat 50 

Et modo qua nostri spatiantur in urbe Quirites^ 

£t modo villarum proxima rura placent. 
Turba frequ^ds, fecieque simillima turba dearum, 

Splendida per medias itque reditque viaa : 
Auctaque luce dies gemino fulgore ccuruscat : 55 

Failor ? An et radios hinc quoque Phcebus habel ? 
Hsc ego non fugi spectacula grata severus. 

Impetus et quo me fart juvenilis, agCM*, 
Lumina luminibus male providus obvia misi. 

Neve oculos potui continuisse meos. 60 

Unam forte aUis supereminuisse notabam, 

Principium nostri lux esat ilia mali. 
Sic Venus optaret mortalibus ipsa videri, 

Sic regina Deum conspicienda fuit, 
Hanc memor olgecit nobis malus iUe Cupido, 65 

Solus et hos nobis texuit ante dolos. 
Nee procul ipse vafer latuit, multa^que sagitts^ 

Et facis a tergo grande pependit onus : 
Nee mora^ nunc eiliis hsesit, nunc virginis on, 

Insilit hinc Jabiis, insidet inde genis: 70 

Et quascnnque agilis partes jaculator oberrat, 

Hei mihi, mille locis pectus inerme ferit. 
Protinus insoliti subierunt corda furores, 



57. See note EL L 50, In ISma Written much carKer, A 

Milton's youth the fiishion&Me joung kdy, he myu, p. S5» 

placet of walking in London „ ^ ^ ^, ^ ^ 

wem Hvde Park, and Gray's FnMiuenUU^ theaters mfcPai*, or 

^ 7^^ . This appears from Awajher p^ioot trme in Gra^thm 

Sur A. G>kain, Milton's coutem« walko$. 
porary. Poems, Lond. I66S. 
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Uror amans intus, flammaque totus eram. 
Interea misero qusB jam mihi sola placebat, 75 

Ablata est oculis non reditura meis. 
Ast ego progredior tacite querebundus, et excors, 

Et dubius volui saepe referre pedem. 
Findor, et haec remanet: sequitur pars altera votum, 

Raptaque tarn subito gaudia flere juvat. 80 

Sic dolet amissum proles Junotiia ccelum. 

Inter Lemniacos prsecipitata focosr: 
Talis et abreptum solem respexit, ad Orcum 

Vectus ab attoditis Amphiaraus equis. 
Quid faciam infelix, et luctu victus? Amores $5 

Nee licet inceptos ponere, neve sequi. 
O utinam, spectare semel mihi detur amatos 

Yultus, et coram tristia verba loqui ! 
Forsitan et duro non est adamante creata, 

Forte nee ad nostras surdeat ilia preces ! go 

Crede mihi, nuUus sic infeliciter arsit, 

Ponar in exemplo primus et unus ego. 
Faxce precor, teneri cum sis Deus ales amoris, 

Pugnent officio nee tua facta tuo« 
Jam tuus O certe est mihi formidabilis arcus, 95 

Nate dea, jaculis nee minus igne potens: 

a4k Vedut ab attomtit Amphk^ The applicadoii is beautiful from 

rmtieqmi.1 An echotoapenta* a joung mind teemi^ with 

meter in Ovid, Ep. Pont. iii. L 52. olattieal history and imagery. 

Kotusimmo iMrtis AmphUmnu tqiAi. The alluaion, m the last eouplet> 

See Statiua, Theb. vii. 831. ^ ^u?^'^ peAaps less ltti|>- 

Mei^ equof ; non anna manu, non phiarau*, the sodden and Striking 

fiena rsmisit i transition from U^t and the son 

Skot exmt, rcctof defert in Tttrtara |o n subterraneoos gloom, per- 

currui; j^^ j more to the poet's pur- 

Rc8pexltqutcadcnsccelu«i,cainpui». *^ iuvi«? w •*.*. ^^^^^ ^ 

que coire pOSe. 

Ingemniti Ac. 
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Et tua fumabuDt nostris altarta donis. 
Solus et in superis tu mihi summus ens. 

Deme meos tandem, verum nee deme, furores, 

Nescio cur, miser est suaviter omnis amans : loo 

Tu modo da facilis, posthaec mea siqua futura est, 
Cuspis araaturos figat ut una duos. 



HMC ego, mente olim laeva, studioque supino, 

Nequitise posui vana trophaea meae. 
Scilicet abreptum sic me malus impulit error, 

Indocilisque aetas prava magistra fuit. 
Donee Socraticos umbrosa Academia rivos 5 

Prsebuit, admissum dedocuitque jugum. 
Protinus extinctis ex illo tempore flammis, 

Cincta rigent multo pectora nostra gelu, 
Unde suis fiigus metuit puer ipse sagittis, 

Et Diomedeam vim timet ipsa Venus.* lo 



1. The elegiac poets were »- '' olive grove of Academe, 

mong the favourite dasaical au- '' Plato's retirement.'* Par. Beg. 

thor's of Milton's joath, ApoL iv. 243. 

Smectymn. ''Others were the 10. El DiameHeam vim Unet 

*' smooth Elegiac Poets, whereof ip$a Venus.'] Ovid makes this 

** the schools are not scarce : sort of allusion to Homer^s inci- 

'' whom, both for the pleasing dent of Venus wounded by Dio- 

'' sound of tiieir numeroui writ- med. In the Remedy of Love, 

" ing, which in imitation I found v. 5. 

** most easy, and most agreeable Non ^o Tydidet, a quo tua tMidA 

" to nature's part in me ; and mater 

" for their matter, which what it I" Uqirfdum rediit odien, Martit 

" is, there be few who know ^"^ 

** not, I was so allured to read. See also Metam. xiv. AQ\. And 

*' that no recreation came to me Epist Pont. ii. ii. JS. 

^' better welcome." Prose W. These lines are an epilqgistic 

vol. i. 100. palinode to the last Elegy. The 

5. — umbrosa Academia] The Socratic doctrines of the shady 

studious walks, and shades/' the Academe soen broke the bondfs 
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of beauty. In other words, his 
return to the University. 

They were probably written 
when the Latin poems were jpre- 
pared for the press in 1645. 

* Milton here, at an early pe« 
nod of life, renounces the levities 
of love and gallantry. This was 
not the case with Buchanan, 
who unbecomingly prolonged his 
amorotu detcant to graver years, 
and who is therefore obliquely 
censured by Milton in the follow- 
ing passage of Lyddas, hitherto 
not exactly understood, v. 67. 

Were it not better done, at others ute. 
To tport with AmaryUHt in the shade 
Or with the tanf^a of Nectra't hak$ 

The Amar^lik, to whom Milton 
alludes, is the AmarylUs of 
Buchanan, the subject of a poem 
called Desiderium Lutetis. See 
Silvss, iii. tom. ii. p. 60. Opp. 
Edhib. 1715. foL It b^ns, 

O fomuMa AnuurylU, tuo jam aeptima 

brunui 
Me procul aqpectu, Abc. 

The common poetical name, 
AmaryUis, might indeed have 
been accidentally adopted by 
both poets i nor does it at first 
si^ht appear, that Milton used it 
with any restrictive meaning. But 
Buchanan had another mistress 
whom he calls Neara^ whose 
golden hair makes a very 
splendid figure in his verses, and 
whidi he 1^ complimented more 
dian once in the most hjmerboli- 
cal style. In his last Elegy, he 
raises the fdlowing extravagant 
fiction on the luxuriant tangles 
of this lady's hair. Cupid is 
puzzled how to subdue tne icy 
poet. His arrowa can do nothing. 
At length, he hits upon die 
stratagem of cuttixiff a golden 
lock from Neaera's head, while 
she is asleep, with which the 
VOL. IV, 



r^is bound; and thus €ittai^2ei 
is delivered a prisoner to 
Nsera. £1. ix. p. 46. ut iupr. 

Pervida, tot telis non proficientibus, 
ira 
PugU ad auiilium, dia Neaera^ 
tuam; 
Et capiti anistens, te dormitante, 
capUlum 
Auridum Jtaoce toUit ab orbe eomm : 
Et mihi ridenti (quis enim noo talia 
vinda 
Rideat?) arridens brachia vinxit 
Amor; 
Luctantemque diu, ted lhistni» erar 
dere, traxit 
Captiyum, dominc restituitque 



This fiction is again pursued in 
his Epigrams. Lib. i. xlv. p. 77. 
ibid. 

Liber eram, vacuo mihi cum sub 
corde Neiera 
Ex oculis fixit apicula misaa suis : 
Deinde unam evellena ex auricomaiUe 
capUlum 
Vertice, captivis vktcia dedit ma- 
nibus : 
Risi equidem, fiteor. Tan! ludibria 



Hoe lagtteo fiu:ilem dum mihi tpeio 
ftigam: 
Ast uU tentaati spea Jrrita oeint, 
ahefdi 
Non secua ac mankis implicitus 
genui. 
Et DDodo membra pUo vinetms miaer 
abitralier imo. 

And to this Nesera many copies 
are addressed both in Buchanan's 
Epimms, and in his Hende- 
casyllables. Milton's insinuation, 
as others use, cannot therefore 
be doubted. ''Why should I 
"strictly mediiate the thankless 
" muse, and write suhlme poetry 
*^ which is not r^;arded? I had 
" better, like sotae <^er poets, 
'' who might be more properly 
"employed, write idle comph- 
" ments to Amaryllis and Nesera.* 
Perhaps the olcf reading, " Hid 
" in the tangles of Nesra's hair,** 
tends to confirm this sense. It 
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ahoold be remembered, that 
Buchanan was now a popular and 
fiuniliar modem Latin classic, 
and that Milton was his rival 
in die same mode of composition. 
And of our author's allusions to 



Mm, instances have before oc- 
cuned, and will occur again, I 
am obliged to an unknown critic, 
for the leading idea of this very 
just and ingenious elucidation of 
a passage in Ljcidas, 
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I. In Proditionem Bombardicam. 

Cum simul in regem nuper satrapasque Britannos 

Ausus es infendum, perfide Fauxe, nefas, 
Fallor ? An et mitis voluisti ex parte videri, 

£t pensare mala cum pietate scelus ? 
Scilicet hos aiti missurus ad atria coeli, 5 

Sulphureo curru, flammivolisque rotis : 
Qualiter ille, feris caput inviolabile Parcis, 

Liquit lordanios turbine raptus agros. 

IL In eandem. 

SiCCINE tentasti coelo donasse lacobum, 

Quae septepagemino Bellua monte lates } 
Ni meliora tuum potent dare munera numen, 

Parce precor, donis insidiosa tuis. 
lUe quidem sine te consortia serus adivit 5 

Astra, nee infemi pulveris usus ope. 
Sic potius fbedos in ccelum pelle cucullos, 

Et quot habet brutos Roma profana Deos : 
Namque hac aut aKa nisi quemque adjuveris arte, 

Crede mihi, cceli vix bene scandet iter. io 



6. EUjidi. See note on Par. monie lates ^ The Pope, ca^ed 
Reg. ii. 17* in the theofo^cal language of 

%. Qua teptemgemino Btltua ihm \xme^ TheOeast. 

X 2 
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IIL In eandem. 

PURGATOREM animae derisit lacobus ignem, 

£t sine quo superum non adeuoda domus. 
Frenduit hoc trina monstrum Latiale corona, 

M ovit et horrificum comua dena minax. 
Et nee inultus ait, temnes mea sacra, Britanne : 5 

Supplicium spreta religione dabis. 
Et si stelligeras unquam penetraveris arces, 

Non nisi per flammas triste patebit iter. 
O quam funesto cecinisti proxima vero, 

Verbaque ponderibus vix caritura suis ! * 10 

Nam prope Tartereo sublime rotatus ab igni, 

Ibat ad sethereas, umbra perusta, plagas. 

IV. In eandem. 

QUEM modo Roma suis devoverat impia diris, 

Et Styge damnarat, Taenarioque sinu ; 
Hunc, vice mutata, jam tollere gestit ad astra, 

Et cupit ad superos evehere usque Deos. 

V. In inventorem bombard<e. 

IaPETIONIDEM laudavit caeca vetustas, 
Qui tulit aetheream solis ab axe facem ; 

At mihi major erit, qui lurida creditur arma, 

Et trifidum fulmen surripuisse Jovi. 4 

1. — ^ferutl lOcohus tgnem,] afterwards trandferred to tlie 

Compare the quantitY of incobus Paradise Lost Where the fiilkn 

in Epigr. ii. 1. and In Quintum angels are exulting in their new 

Novembris, 1. E. invention of fire-arms, b. vi. 490. 

4. m trifidum fulmen Jurri- The thundcrer of his only drewicd 
puiste JbotJ This thought was bolt. 
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VI . Ad Leonoram Romce cahentem.* 

j^NGELUS unicuique suus, sic credite gentes, 
Obtigit eethereis ales ab ordinibus. 



* Adriana of Mantua^ for her 
beauty sumamed the Fair, and 
her daughter Leonora Baroni, 
the lady whom Milton celebrates 
in these three Latin Epigrams, 
were esteemed by theur con- 
temporaries the finest singers in 
the world. Giovanni Battista 
Doni, in his book de mosstantia 
Musicce veteris, published in 
l647i speaking of the merit of 
some modem vocal performers, 
declares that Adriana, or her 
daughter Leonora, would suffer 
injury by being compared to the 
ancient Sappho. B. ii. p. 57. There 
is a volume of Greek, Latin, 
Italian, French, and Spanish 
poems in praise of Leonora, 
printed at Rome, [^probably at 
^mcciano. Todd.] entitled ^p- 
plauii poetici alle glorie deUa 
Signora Leonora Baroni. Nicius 
Enrthreus, in his Pinacotheca, 
ca&B this collection the Thea- 
trum of that exquisite Songstress 
Eleonora Baroni, '^ in quo,* 
'' omnes hie Romse quotquot 
" ingenio et poetico^ facultatis 
'' laude pnestant, carminibus, 
" cum Etrusce tum Latine scri- 
** ptis, iingulari ac prope divino 
** muUerii UUus canendi artificio, 
'« tamquam Gustos quosdam cla^ 
'* mores et plausus edunt, &c" 
Pinac. ii. p. 427. Liiw. 1712. 
12mo. In the Poesie Liriche of 
Fulvio Testi, there is an enco- 
miastic Sonnet to Leonora, Poes. 
Lyr. del Conte Fulvio Testi, 
Yen. 169L p. 361. 

Se V angioletta mia tremolo, e chiaro^ 



M. Maugars, Prior of S. Peter 
de Mac at Paris, king's inter- 
preter of the English kiiguag^ 
and in his time a capital pra^- 
tioner on the viol, has left this 
eulogy on Leonora and her 
mother, at the end of his 
judicious Discours $ur la Musiqife 
d* ItaUa, printed with the life of 
Malherbe, and other treatises, at 
Paris, 1672. 12mo. " Leonora 
''has fine parts, and a haf>py 
*' judgment in distinguishing 
''good from bad music: she 
«* understands it perfectly well, 
'* and even composes, which 
*' makes her absolute mistress of 
*' what she sings, and gives her 
''the most exact pronunciation 
" and expression of the sense of 
^'tfae words. She does not 
" pretend to beauty, yet she is 
" far from being dis^eeable, 
" nor is she a coquet. She sings 
" with an air of confident and 
" liberal moclesty, and with^ a 
" pleasing gravity. Her voice 
" reaches a large compass of 
" notes, is just, clear, and mdo- 
" dious I and she softens or 
" raises it without constraint or 
"grimace. Her raptures and 
"sighs are not too tender; her 
" looks have nothing impudent, 
" nor do her gestures betray any 
" thing beyond the reserve of a 
" modest girl. In passing from 
" one song to another, she 
" shews sometimes the divisions 
" of the enharmonic and chro- 
" matic species with so much 
" air and sweetness, that every 
"hearer is ravished with that 
X 3 
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Quid miram, Leonorai tibi si gloria m^or ? 

Nam tua prsesentem vox sonat ipsa Deum. 
Aut Deus> aut vacui certe mens tertia cceU i 

Per tua secreto guttura serpit agens ; 
Serpit agens, facilisque docet mortalia corda 

Sensim immortali assuescere posse sono. 
Quod si cuncta quidem Deus est, per cunctaque fusus, 

In te una loquitur, caetera mutus habet, lo 



«' delicate and difficult mode of 
«' siDging. She has no need of 
" any person to assist her with a 
<' theorbo or viol, one of which 
«' is required to make her singing 
<' complete; for she plays per* 
^fectly well herself on both 
" those instruments. In short, 
<« I have been so fortunate ae to 
^ bear hor sing several times 
«« above thirty different airs, 
** with second and third stansas 
<« ^her own composition. But 
^ I must, xiot forget, that one 
«< day she did me the particular 
'^ fiivour to sing with her mother 
«Mid her sister: her mother 
«'I>layed upon the lute, her 
*' osier upon the harp, and 
" herself upon the theorbo. This 
^ concert, composed of three fine 
'* VMces, and of three different 
'' instruments, so powerfully cap- 
'' tivatad my senses, and threw 
'^ me into such raptures, that 1 
''fbigot my mortality, ei crut 
'' eire dya pamH ies anges,jouis* 
** §0iii de$ camtentemens de$ bieti' 
^ htureux." See Bayle, Diet. 
BtroDL Hawkins, Hist. Mus. iv. 



196. To the ezceUence of the 
mother Adriana on the Inl^ 
Milton alludes in these lines of 
the second of these three Epi* 
grams, v. 4. 
Bt te Pieris leotiiset voce canentem 
Aurea maUrtut fiU movcre iffra. 

When Mihcm was at Rome, be 
was introduced to the concerts 
of Ctfdinal Barberini, aAe i wai d s 
Pope Urban the £^fath« whsn 
he neiffd Leonora sing and her 
mother play. It was tne fashioo 
for all the ingenious 
who visited Rome, to leaive 1 
verses on Leonora. SeetheCtn- 
sone, supr. p. 329- and ScNm. iv. 
Pietro Delia Valle, who wrote 
about 1640, a very^dicioos Dis^ 
course on the music <^ hb owi 
times, spesks of the fimciful ami 
masterlv style in which Leonora 
touched the arch-lute to her own 
accompaniments. At the ssme 
time, ne celebrates her sister 
Caterine, and their mother A Ari- 
ana. See the works of BMtiata 
Doni, vol. ii. at Florenee, 176S. 

l.AngeluiunuMiame,9iC.'\ See 
note on Comu% v. o68. 
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VII. Adeandem. 

Altera Torquatum cepit Leonora poetam, 

Cujus ab insano cessit amore furens. 
Ah miser iile tuo quanto felicius aevo 

Perditus, et propter te, Leonora, ft)ret ! 
Et te Pieria sensisset voce canentem 

A urea matem^ fila movere lyrae : 
Quamvis Dircaeo torsisset lumina Pentheo 

Seevior, aut totus desipuisset iners^ 
Tu tamen errantes caeca vertigine sensus 

Voce eadem poteras composuisse tua ; 
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1. Altera Torquatum cepit Ze- 
OHora'^ In the Life of Tassa, 
by G. Battista Mansa, mention 
is made of three different ladies 
of the name of Leonora, of whom 
Tasso is there said to hay# been 
successively enamoured. Gier. 
Lib. edit Haym^ Lond. 4to. 
1724. p. 23. The first was Le- 
onora of £ste, sister of Alfonso^ 
Duke of Ferrara, at whose court 
Tasso resided. The Countess 
San Vitale was the seoosd Leo* 
Dora^ to whom Tasso was said to 
be much attached, p. 26. Manso 
relates, that the mird Leonora 
was a young lady in llie service 
of the princess of Este, who was 
very beauttful, and to whom 
Tasso paid great attention, p. £?• 
He addressed many very elmnt 
love-vorses to each of tbese three 
different ladies ; but as the pieces 
addressed to Leoncna princess of 
£ste have more passion than gaU 
lantry, it ma;^ justly be inferred, 
not^idutanding the pains he 
tooiNto conceal his affection, 
tKwBhe was the real favourite of 
IjaiKU jirt. Among the many re- 



marks that have been made on 
the Gierusalemme Liberata <^ 
Tasso, I do not remember to 
have seen it observed, that Him 
great poet probably took the faint 
of his fine subject, fieom a book 
very popular in his time, written 
by the celebrated Benedetto Ac* 
oolti, and entitled, D^ BeUo a 
Chrisdanis contra Barbaros gesto, 
pro Christi Sepulchro et Judm 
recuperandis, lib. iv« Venetiis 
per Bern. Venetum de Vitalibu% 
1532. 4ta It is dedicated to 
Pietro de Medicf. Dr. J. War^ 
ton. 

This allusion to Tassos Leo- 
nora, and the turn which it takes, 
are inimitably beautiful. 

7. For the story of Pentheus^ 
a king of Tbeb^ see Euxipides's 
BaochsD, where he sees two son^ 
Ac. V. 916. Theocritus, MyR 
xxvi. Virgil, Mn. iv. 469- Bi* 
Milton, in torsisset lumma, alludes 
to the n^ o£ Fentheus in Ovid, 
Metam. iii. 577* 

Aspicit bunc oculis Pentheus, quof 

ira tremendos 
Fecerat. 

X 4 
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£t poteras, eegro spirans sub corde, quietem 
Flexanimo cantu restituisse sibi. 

VIIL Ad eandem. 

CrEDULA quid liquidam Sirena Neapoli jactas, 

Claraque Parthenopes fana Acheloiados ; 
Littoreamque tua defunctam Naiada ripa, / 

Corpora Chalcidico sacra dedisse rogo? 
Ilia quidem vivitque, et amoeua Tibridis unda 5 

M utavit rauci murroura Pausilipi. 
Illic Romulidum studiis ornata secundis, 

Atque homines cantu detinet atque Deos. 

IX. IhSalmasii Hundredam.* 

QUIS expedivit Salmasio suam Hundredam^ 
Picamque docuit verba nostra conari ? 
M agister artis venter, et Jacobei 
Centum, exulantis viscera marsupii r^is. 

1^ S. Parthenope'8 tomb was tempted to turn some of oar fo. 

at Naples: she was one of the rensic appellations into Latin; 

Sirens. She is called Parihenape such as, the county court, skerifi 

Ackeloias, in Silius Italicus^ xii. turn, the hundred qf a cowity, 

35. See Comus, v. 878. &c 

-, ,. .-. ^ 4. King Charles the Second, 

ll^l^Si^^^U »c -w in*^. «d sheltered b 

HoJJand, save Salraasius, who 

ChUcidiau is elsewhere ex- was a pro&ssor at Leyden, one 

plained. See Epitaph. Damon, hundred Jacobuses to write his 

v. 182. I need not enlai^ on Defence, 1 649. Wood asserts thst 

the grotto of Pausilipo, near Na- Salmasius had no reward for hb 

pl»* book. He says, that at Leyden 

the king sent Doctor Morley, af« 

* Tltts. Epigram is in the De- wards bishop, to the ^wlogist, 

fensio against Sahnasius^ Prose with his thanks, ''but not with 

Works, h. 296. " a purse of gold, as Johr ^4il- 

1. Saknasius, in his Defence of '' ton the impudent Iyer repo l* 

the King, had aukwardly at- Ath. Oxon. ii. 770. 
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Quod si dolosi spes refulserit ndmmit 
Ipse, Antichristi mode qui primatum Papae 
Minatus quo est dissipare sufflatu, 
Cantabit ultro Cardinalitium melos. 



SIS 
5 



X. In Salmasium.* 

GrAUDETE scombri, et quicquid est piscium salo. 

Qui fiigida hyeme incolitis algentes fireta ! 

Vestrum misertus ille Salmgsius Eques 

Bonus, amicire nuditatem cogitat ; 

Chartaeque largus, apparat papyrinos 

Vobis cucullos, praBferentes Claudii 

Insignia, nomenque et decus, Salmasii : 

Gestetis ut per omne cetarium forum 

Equitis clientes, scriniis mungentium 

Cubito virorum, et capsulis, gratissimos. 
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6. This topic of ridicule^ drawn 
from Uie poverty of the exiled 
king, is severely reprobated by 
Dr. Johnson, as what ** might be 
" expected from the saoagenesi 
'' of Milton.** Life of Addison. 
Oldmixon, he adds, had ntean- 
neis enough to delight in bilking 
an alderman of London^ who 
had more money than the Pre- 
tender. 

8. Will change his note: after 
afirondng the pcpe> will sing the 
pope's praises with the most ob- 
sequious adulation of a cardinal. 
See the prologue to Persius^s 
Satires. 

* This is in the Defensio se- 
cunda^ ut supr. ii. 322. It is 
there introduced with the fol- 
lowing ridicule on Moms, the 
subject of the next Epigram^ for 



having predicted the wonders to 
be worked by Salmashis's new 
edition^ or rather reply. ''Ta 
'' igitur, ut pisciculus ule ante- 
'' ambulo, prsecurris Balaenam 
*' Salmasii." Mr. Steevens ob- 
serves^ that this is an idea analo- 
gous to Falsti^e*s> '* Here do I 
" walk before thee^ &c." although 
reversed as to the ima^ry. 

7* Claudius Salmasnis. Mil- 
ton sneers at a circumstance 
which was true : Salmasius was 
reallv of an ancient and noble 
ifmiily. 

9. Cubito mungenHum, a cant 
appellation among the Romans 
for fahmongers. It was said to 
Horace; of his father^ by way of 
laughing at his low birth, " Quo- 
^' ties ego vidi patrem tuum 
*' cubito emungentem P* Sueton. 
Vit. Horat p. 5^5. Lips. 1748. 
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XL 
GrALLI ex concabitu gmvidam te, Pcmtia, Mori, 
Quis bene moratam, morigeramque neget ?* 



Horace's father was a seller of 
fish. The joke is> that the sheets 
of Salmasius's new book would 
be fit for nothing better than to 
wrap up fish: that they should 
be consigned to the stalls and 
shelves of fishmongers. He ap- 
plies the same to his Confuter, 
who defended episcopacy, ApoL 
Smectymn. sect viii, *' Whose 
" best folios are predestined to 
" no better purpose, than to 
'' make winduig sheets in Lent 
" for pilchards.** Prose Works, 
i. J21. 

Salmasius's Reply was post- 
humous, and did not appear till 
after the Restoration: and his 
Defensio had no second edition. 

** From Milton's Defensio Se- 
cunda, ut supr. ii. 320. And 
his Responsio to Morus's Sup- 
plement, ibid. ii. 883. This dis- 
tich was occasioned by a report, 
that Moms had debaudied a fii^ 
vourite waiting maid of the wife 
of Salmasiusi Miltbn*s anti^o- 
nist SeeBurman'sSyllog.Epist 
iti. 307. Milton pretends that 
he picked it up by accident, and 
that it was written at Leydei^ 
It impeared first, as I think, in 
the Mercurius Pmiticus, a sort of 
newspaper published at London 
once a week in two sheets in 
quarto, and commencing in June, 
I6i9, by Marchmont Nedham> 
a virulent but versatile party 
icribbler, who sometimes libelled 
the republicans, and sometimes 
the royalists with an equal de- 
gree of scurrility, and who is 
called by Wood a greai crony of 



Milton. These papers, in or 
after the year 1654, perhaps at 
the instigation of our author, con- 
tain many pasquinades on Moms. 
Bayle, in ttie article Moras, dies 
a Letter fi^m Tanaquil Fabec, 
Where Faber, so late as l653, 
undo: the words calumniola and 
' nmiu^cu2i, alludes to some of Mo- 
rus's gallantries : perhaps to this 
epigram, which served to keep 
them alive, and was still verv 
popular. Moms laid himself 
open to Milton*s humour, in as- 
serting that he mistook tlie trae 
spelling of the girl's name, ^' Bon- 
*' Ham, fateor, aliud apud me 
** manuscriptum habet. Sed pri- 
^' ma utrobique litera, quae sch 
** variat, ejusdem fere apud vos 
'' potestatis est. Alteram ego 
** nomen, ut notius et elegantius, 
*' salvo criticorum jure, pr^po- 
" sui." Autor. prose, &c. ut sunt 
ii. 383. And she is called 
Bontia in a citation of this Epi- 
ffram in a letter of N. Heinsius, 
dated 1653. Syllog* ut supr. ui. 
307. M. Colomies says, that 
Milton wrote, among other things 
against Moras, '* un san^aot 
*' distique Latin dans la gasete 
" de Lnrndres, qui oouroit akrs 
'^toutes les semaines." Bibl. 
Chois. A La Rochelle, 1682. 
p. 19. ISmo. 

Moras was strongly suspected 
to have written Regii Sanguinis 
Clamor ad Caelum, in l652, an 
appendix to Salmasius against 
the king's murder. But the book 
was redly written by Peter du 
Moulin the younger: Moruswas 
only the publiidier, except that 
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he wrote a Dedication to Charles 
the Second. Afterwards Salma- 
sius and Moms had an irrecon-* 
cOeable quarrel about the division 
of nzty conies^ which the printer 
had agreed to give to the one or 
the other. Burman*8 SjUog. 
Epist iiL 648. Du Moulin ac- 
tually owns the Regii Sanguinis 
Clamor, in his Reply to a Person 
of Honour^ &c. Lond. 1675. 4to. 
p. 10, 45. '^ I had such a jea- 
** lousie to see that traytor [Mil- 
'' ton] praised for his language, 
^* that I writ against him Clamor, 
^'&c" A cu^ous Letter in 
Thurloe*s State Papers, relating 
to this business, has been over- 
looked, from Bourdeaux, the 
French ambassador in England, 
to Moms, dated Aug. ?> 1654. 
'' Sir, at mv arrival here, I found 
** Milton's book so publick, that 
^' I perceived it was impossible 
'' to suppress it. This man [Mil- 
** ton] hath been told, that you 
" were not the author of the 
** book which he refuted ; to 
** which he answered, that he 
'' was at least assured, that you 
'' had caused it to be impjinted : 
'* that you had writ the Preface^ 
** and, he believes, some of the 
'< verses that are in it : and that, 
^^ that is enough to justify him 
'^ for settinff upon you. He doth 
<* also add, ne is very ansry that 
** he did not know severid wings 
'' which he hath heard since, 
** being far worse, as he says, 
*^ than any he put forth in hb 
*' book ; but he doth reserve 
'* them for another, if so be you 
*' answer this. I am very sorry 
'' for this quarrel which will have 
'' a long sequence, as I perceive i 
''for after you have answered 
'' this, you may be sure he will 
'' reply with a more blood v one: 
'* for your adversary hath met 



** with somebody here^ who hath 
''told him strange stories of 
** you.'* YoL ii. p. 529. See also 
a Letter of intelligence from the 
Hague to Thurloe, dated JnW S, 
1654. Ibid. p. S94. *' Tlwy 
'' have here two or three copies 
'' of Milton against .the fiimous 
** Professour Moms, who doth 
'^ all he can to suppress the book. 
*' Madam de Saumaise [Sahna- 
*' sius*s wife] hath a great many 
''letters of Moms, which sbie 
'' hatfi ordered to be printed to 
'' render him so much the more 
''ridiculous. Hesaithnow,that 
" he is not the authour of the 
"Preface [Dedication] to the 
"Clamor: but we know very 
" well to the contrary. One 
" Ulack [the printer of the Cla- 
" mor] a printer, is reprinting 
" Milton's book, with an apoloffv 
" for himself: but Ulack holds 
" it for an honour to be reckoned 
" on that side of Salmasius and 
" Moms. — Moms doth all he cui 
" to persuade him ftom printing 
" it." Salmasius^s wife, said to 
have been a scold^ and called 
Juno by his brother-critics, was 
highly mdignant at Moms*s &r 
mOiarity with her/emme de cham^ 
bre, and threatened him with a 
prosecution, which I believe was 
carried into execution. SeeSyllog. 
ut supr. iii. 324. 

Tms distich is inconsistent 
with our auth(»r*s usual delicacy. 
But revenge too naturally seeks 
gratification at the expence of 
propriety. And the same apology 
must be made for a few other 
obscene ambiguities on the name 
of More, in the prose part of our 
author's two Replies to More. 
I take this opportuni^ of observ- 
ing, that Fenton, in a Miscellany 
that he published, called the Ox- 
ford Miscellany> and Cambridge 
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Xil. Apologus de RusHco et Hero.^ 

ItUSTICUS ex malo sapidissima poma quotannis 

Legit, et urbano lecta dedit Domino : 
Hinc incredibili fructus dulcedine captus, 

Malum ipsam in proprias transtulit areolas. 
Hactenus ilia ferax, sed longo debilis aevo, 5 

Mota solo assueto, protenus aret iners. 
Quod tandem ut patuit Domino, spe lusus inani, 

Damnavit celeres in sua damna manus ; 
Atque ait, Heu quanto satius fuit ilia Coloni, 

Parva licet, grato dona tulisse animo ! lo 

Possem ego avaritiam fr^nare, gulamque voracem : 

Nunc periere mihi et foetus, et ipse parens. 

Xin. Ad Christinam Suecorum Begin am^ 
nomine Cromptelli* 

BELLIPOTENS virgo, septem regina trionum, 
Christina, Arctoi lucida Stella poli ! 

Poems, has printed a very loose I should rather think they were 

but witty English Epigram un- Milton* s, being more within hia 

der the name of Milton, which province as I^tiQ Secretary, 

had long before appeared among Newton, 

the poems of Lord Rochester, These lines are simple and 

who nas every pretension to be sinewy. They present Cromwell 

its right owner. To this Mis- in a new and pleasing light, and 

cellany Fenton has prefixed a throw an air of amiable dignity 

long Dedication to Lord Dorset, on his rough and obstinate cfaa- 

See p. 286. racter. They are too great a 

compliment to Christina, who 

* This piece first appeared in was contemptible both as a queen 
the edition 1673. and a woman. The uncrowned 

Cromwell had no reason to ap- 

* These verses were sent to proach a princess with so much 
Christina, Queen of Sweden^ with reverence, who had renounced 
Cromwell's picture, and are by her crown. The frolics of other 
isome ascribed to Andrew Mar- whimsicid modem queens have 
vell^ as by others to Milton : but been often only romantic The 
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Cernis, quas merui dura sub casside rugas, 
Utque senex armis impiger ora tero : 



pranks of Christinft had neither 
elegance nor even decency to 
deserve so candid an appellation. 
An ample and lively picture of 
her court, politics, religion, in- 
trigues, rambles, and masque- 
rades, is to be gathered from 
Thurloe*s State Papers. She had 
all the failings of her own sex, . 
without any of the virtues of the 
sex she affected to imitate. She 
abdicated her kingdom in l654. 
So that this Epigram could not 
have been written after that time. 
It was sent to the queen with 
Cromwell's picture, on which it 
was inscribed. It is supposed 
to be qpoken by the portrait. 

Doctor Newton, wnose opinion 
is weighty, ascribes these lines 
to Milton, as coinciding with his 
department of Latin Secretary 
to Cromwell. See also Birch*s 
Life of Biilton, p. IxiL Toland, 
by whom they were first printed, 
from common repcart, indeci- 
sively gives them either to Mil- 
ton or to Andrew MarvelL Life, 
p. 38. Prose Works, vol. i. p. S8. 
Tol. I suspect, that Milton*s ha- 
bit of fiudlity in el^ac Latinity 
had long ago ceased : and I am 
inclined to attribute them to 
Marvell, so good a scholar, as to 
be thought a fit assistant to Mil- 
ton in the Latin Secretaryship, 
and who, as Wood says, '* was 
'^ very intimate and conversant 
I' with that person.** Ath. Oxon. 
ii. 8 1 8. Again, he calls Marvell, 
** sometimes one of John Milton's 
^* companions.** Ibid. p. 817* 
And he adds, that Marvell was 
*^ cried up as the main wit- 
'' monger surviving to the fana- 
" tical party.** In other words. 



Marvell satirised the dissipations 
and profligate amours of Charles 
the Second with much wit and 
freedom. 

I must however observe, that 
this Epigram appears in Mar veil's 
Miscellaneous roems, fsA. Lond; 
1681. p. 134. Where it follows 
other Latin poems of the same 
class and subject: and is imme- 
diately preceded by a Latin 
distich, entitled. In EflBgiem Oli- 
veri CromweUi, '* Hsec est quse 
'' toties, &:c." Then comes this 
'Epigram there intitled *' In ean-^ 
" dan [effigiem] T^f^oss Suecisa 
'^ transmissam.** Where the se» 
Gond distich is thus printed, 

Cemls quat merui dura sub casdde 
ragM, 
jSIc^m senex armit impiger ora fero. 

And in To the Reader, these 
poems are said by his pretended 
wife, Mary, to be '' printed ac-» 
'' cording to the exact copies of 
" my late dear husband, under 
" his own hand-writiiu^, &c.*' I 
think we may therefore fairly 
give them to Marvell. But see 
Marvell's Works, Lond. 4U^ 
1766. voL iiL p. 489- 

Of Marvell*s respectand friend- 
ship for Milton some proofs ap* 
pear^ amons other anecdotes of 
Biilton and nis fidends not gene- 
rally known, in the Second Part 
of Marvell's Rehearsall Trans- 
prosed. Lond. 1678. 8vo. This 
book is an attadc on Dr. Samuel 
Parker, famous for his tergiver- 
sation with the times, now an 
antipuritan in the extreme, and 
who died Bishop of Oxford, and 
King James*s popish president of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. See 
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Invia fatorum dum per vestigia nitor, 
Exequor et populi fortia jussa manu. 



p. 377. He reproaches Parker, 
m having; in his Reproof, and 
his Transproser Rehearsed, ** run 
'* upon an author John Mihon, 
«' whit^h doth not a little offend 
'* me." He says, that by acci- 
dent he never saw Milton for 
two years before he wrote the 
First Part ofhis RehearsaD, which 
Parker had attributed to Milton. 
'' But after I undertook writing 
** it, I did mor^ carefully avoid 
** either visiting or sending to 
^him, lest I snould any way 
** involve him in ray conse-' 
^ quences.~-Had he took you in 
^hand, you would have had 
'^ cause to repent the occasion, 
** and not escaped so easily as 
*' you did under my TraasDrosal. 
** —John Milton was and is, a 
" man of as great learning and 
'' sharpness of wit as any man. 
^ It #as his misfortune, living 
^in a tumultuous time, to be 
'^ tossed on th^ wrong side; and 
'* he writ flagrante beUo, certain 
^ dangerous treatises. — ^At his 
'* majesty's happy return, John 
^' Milton did partake, as you 
^' yourself did, for all your huf« 
** finff, c^ lus ro]^al demency, 
''ana has ever suice expiated 
'^ himself in a retired silence. It 
^ was after that, I well reraem- 
'' ber it, that being one day at 
*' bis house, I there first met 
** you, and accidentally. — ^Then 
'' It was, when you, as I told 
** you, wandered up and down 
^ Moorfields, astrolo^ii^ upon 
^ the dturation of his majesW's 
'' goverunent, that you ne- 
** quented Jdm Milton inces- 
** santlv, and haunted his house 
'' day by day. What discourses 



** you there used, he is too gene- 
" rous to remember. But he 
'' never having in the least pro- 
" voked you, for you to insult 
*' thus over his old tige, to tra- 
** duce him by your scaramuc- 
<« cios, and in your own person, 
" as a schoolmaster, who was 
'< bom and hath lived more in- 
^* geniiously and liberally than 
*' yourself; to have done all 
'' this, and lay at last my simple 
** bobk to his charge, without 
'* ever taking care to mfbrm 
'' yourself beUer, which you had 
** so easy an opportunity to do: 
'« — ^it is inhumanlv and inhos- 
'« pitably done; and wfll, I hope, 
f' be a warning to all others, as 
" it is to me, to avoid (I will not 
<< say) such a Judas, but a man 
« tbiat creeps into all companies, 
" to jeer, trepan, and betray 
" them." The First Part of this 
Rehearsall was published 167^ 
This was in answer to a Pre&ce 
written by Parker to Bishop 
Bramhall's Vindication of Him- 
self, kc, Lond. 1672. 8vo, Re- 
E'nted {}y itself the next vear. 
rker repUed in A Reproof &c. 
Lond. 1073. Marvell answered 
in a Second Part of the Rdiear- 
sall Transprosed, cited above. 

And here it must be remarked, 
that Marvell was mistaken in 
supposing the Transproser Re- 
h«u*sed, in which most of this 
abuse of Milton appears, to be 
written b^ Parker: it was written 
by R. Leigh, formcrty of Queen's 
Coll^ Oxford, but now a 
player, Oxon. 1673. 12mo. In 
which the writer styles Milton 
the blind author of Paradise Lost, 
and talks of his groping for a 
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Ast tibi submittit frontem reverentior umbra : 
Nee sunt hi vultus regibus usque truces. 



beam qf light, in the Apostrophe 
Hail, holy light, &c. p. 41. In 
another place, Milton is called a 
sehitmatick in poetrif, because he 
writes in blanK-verse, p. 43. See 
also p. 1^6. seq. He is traduced 
as a Latin Secretary and an 
English Schoolmaster, p. 198. 
Other scurrilities follow for 
several pages, too gross and ob- 
scene to be recited. I must not 
foreet, that in the Reproof, 
really written by Parker, Milton 
is called " a friend of ours." p. 
125. 

Marvell was appointed as- 
sistant secretary to Milton in 
1657. See Sec. P. Rehears. 
Transpros. ut supr. p. 127> 1^8. 
And Christina ceased to be 
queen of Sweden in 1654. At 
least therefore, when these lines 
were written, Marvell was not 
associated with Milton in the 
secretaryship. 

I must aad, that neither Mar- 
vell nor Milton lived to read 
the abuse which Parker bestowed 
on both of them, in his posthu- 
mous Commentarii sui temporis, 
Ixmd. 1727. 8vo. I will translate 
a small part only. He is speaking 
of the pamphleteers against the 
royal party at Cromwell's ac- 
cession. " Among these calum- 
'' niators was a rascal, one Mar- 
/' veil. As he had spent his 
'' youth in debaucherv, so from 
" natural petulance, he became 
" the tool of faction in the 
*' quality of satyrist. Yet with 
^' more scurrility than wit, and 
'* with a mediocrity of talents, 
" but not of iU-nature. Turned 
'' out of doors by his father. 



" expelled the university, a va- 
*' gabmid, a ragged and hungry 
'' poetaster, k£ked and cudgw 
" died in every tavern, he wa9 
" daily chastised for his impu- 
'* dence. At length he was made 
" Under-Secretary to Cromwell, 
'* by the procuration of Milton, 
'' to whom he was a very ac-^' 
'' ceptable character, on account 
" of a sitkiktr malevolence of 
« disposition, &c." B. iv. p. 
275. This passage was perhaps 
written about the year I68O. 
Paradise Lost had now been 
published thirteen years, and its 
excellencies must have been 
fully estimated and sufficiently 
known; yet in such terms of 
contempt or rather neglect, was 
its author now described, by a 
popular writer, certainly a man 
of learning, and very soon after- 
wards a bishop. See Life of 
Bathurst 

To recur to the text, which 
perhaps has been long ago forgot. 
Milton, has a prolix and most 
splendid panegyric on queen 
Christina, dictated by the sup- 
position that she dismissed Sal- 
masius from her court on account 
of his Defence of the King. See 
Milton*s Prose Works, ii. p. S29. 

What ground Mr. Warton had 
for his suspicion, that '* Milton's 
" habit of facili^ in elegiac La- 
'^ ttnity had long ago ceased,** 
he does not specify, nor is it 
easy to conjecture. I should not 
willinglv persuade myself that 
our author could socm lose any 
fiiculty which he had acquired. 
Besides these verses must have 
been written before 1654, and 
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only nine years before that, when 
he published a collection of his 
Latin and English poems in 1645, 
he had added to his seventh 
Elegy ten lines, which suffi- 
ciently shew that he then per- 
^M^y retained his Elegiac La- 
tinity. It was also an employ- 
ment which, we may well sup- 
pose, he was fond of, as at this 
time he certainly thought highly 
of Christina. He was indeed 
rather unfortunate in his selec- 
tion of a &vourite from among 
the crowned heads of his time; 
but he saw only the bright side 
of Christina*s character, and con- 
sidered her as a learned, pious. 



patriotic, disinterested princess. 
Dunsier, 

Dr. Sjrmmons concurs with 
Newton; Birch, and Dunster, in 
assigning these verses without 
hesitation to Milton. He remarks 
also, that at the time '' when 
*' Milton praised Christina, he 
'^ praised a queen who poes^sed 
'' the affections of a happy peo- 
''pie, who extended the most 
'' uhml patronage to the leam- 
" ed, and who was the theme of 
** almost unbounded panegyric 
** with all the princes of Eu- 
'' ropean literature.*' See lAk 
of Milton, p. 427—431. ed. 2. 
E. 
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In obitum Procanceliariij medici.^ 
Anno MtOQB 17* 

Pa RERE fati discite legibus, 

Manusque Parcae jam date supplices, 
Qui pendulum telluris orbem 
lapeti colitis nepotes. 
Vos si relicto mors vaga Tsenaro 
Seme! vocarit flebilis, heu moras 
Tentahtur ipcassum, dolique ; 

Per tenebras Stygis ire certum est. 
Si destinatam pellere dextera 
Mcntem valeret, non ferus Hercules, 
^essi v^ienatus cruore, 



10 



i^Tbts Ode it 0n ihc dcadi of 
Bootoir Sikok Goshm, Master of 
G«9«i« €oll6ge> and Kiiig*a fto- 
ftttor <rf Miwieineat Cai&ridge; 
triio'ditd nUle a teoond time 
Vioe-CaiaBotlkv of that Univer- 
vtf/mCkXohet,l6SlB. SeeFoU 
WiHBtt::aliikv.p.l64. MiltoB 
was now aevettteen. But be is 
bore caUed sineen In Ae edi« 
tionBofl«4iffandl0r3. 

I am ftvoored in a letter ftom 
Doctor Parmer witli these in- 
ftinuitioi|& <a ind in Baker's 
'< MSI veL stviS. ChargU #/ 
'' huryall amd funeral qfrnff bro^ 
" ihMT VdcUr €iotiHn, who ife- 
TOL. IV. 



'* patted thit Ufe the SI of Oct 
*^ 1696, oad Alt ftinefaU se- 
'' lemmxed the l6tk ^ Nm>. JU- 
*^ lowing. Ajfkd sp it stands in 
'f the CoDcge Oesta-Bobk; He 
" was a Norwieh man^ted ni4-: 
'^tricnlated Dee. 5/ I58i. A 
'* benefiurtor to Caias* and Ca« 
'ftherine-Hall; at wUoh last 
^' yoa oBoe dined ai hid 'expenoe, 
'* and aaw his old wooden pio* 
«f tore in the Combination rooaaou" 
11. Hocace, Epod. xyiL SI. 

I Afap ddibutus HercuUt 
Ifetticruore. 

On this fia)le of Hercules, our 

Y 
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^mathia jacuisset Oeta. 
Nee fraude turpi Palladis invidae 
Vidisset occisum Ilion Hectora, ant 
Quern larva Pelidis peremit 
Ense Locro, Jove lacrymante. 
Si triste fatum verba Hecateia 
Fugare possint, Telegoni parens 
Vixisset infemis, potentique 
^giali soror usa virga. 
Numenque trinum fallere si queant 
Artes medentum, ignotaque gramina, 
Nod gnarus herbarum Machaon 
Eurypyli cecidisset hasta : 
Laesisset et nee te, Philyreie, 



15 



so 



21 



author prounds a comparison. 
Par. Lost, ii. 543. " Fdt th* 
*' envenom'd robe, &c.*' 

15. Quern larva Pelidis pere- 
ndtf &C.] Sarpedon, who was 
slain by Patroclus, disguised in 
the armour of Achilles. At his 
death his £ither wept a shower 
of blood. See the sixteenth Iliad. 

27. Si trisiefaium, &&] '' If in- 
** chantments could have slopped 
''death, Ciroe» the mother of 
'' Te^^us bj Ulysses, would 
''have stOl liv^i and Medea,- 
"the sister of JElgialus or Ab-- 
" mtus, with her msgical rod.*' 
Telegonus killed his father Ulys- 
ses, lukl U tfiesarae who is called 
pennidda by Horace. Milton de- 
nominates Circe Tel^^ parms, 
fhim Ovid, Epist Pont liL i. 123. 

TcUgtmifm pmeiu Tertendis nou 
figurit. 

17. -^oerba Hecateia} Ovid, 
Metam. xiv. 44. 
^mmdieciOe^ carmint inltcet. 



22. Aries medenlum, ignotmfut 
gramna,'] Not so much the 
power, as the skill, of medidiie. 
This appears from the nsmcs 
which follow. 

23. AfocAaoa, &c] Ib^ 

chaon, the son of JEscnlajHos* 
one of the Grecian leaders at the 
siege of Troy, and a physictsD, 
was killed by Eiirypyloa^ See 
the Iliad But the death of Ma- 
chaon, by the npear of Euiyp^ 
lus, is not in we Iliad, Jbat m 
Quintus Calaber, where it ia 
drcumstsntially . rdated, as Mr. 
Steevens. remarks, Pand^u vL 
406. I must add, that.Quntua 
Calaber is.not an audior jit pre- 
sent vciy fiuniliar to boys of 
seventeen. According to FbOqis, 
he was one of the rlsonicir whom 
Milton taught in hiS' sdiooL 
"Quintus Calaber his poesn of 
" the Trojan War contiaued from 
" Homer." Life, p. xviL 

25. — PAti^reie, &c] Chiroo, 
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Sagitta Echidnae perlita sanguine, 
Nee tela te fulmenque avitum, 
Caese puer genitricis alvo. 
Tuque O alumno major Apolline, 
Gentis togate cui regimen datum, 
Frondosa quern nunc Cirrha luget, 
Et mediis Helicon in undis. 
Jam praefuisses Palladio gregi 
Laetus, superstes, nee sine gloria ; 
Nee puppe lustrasses Charontis 
Horribiles barathri recessus. 



3<v 



35* 



the 80D of Philyra, a precep- 
tor in medicine^ was incurably 
wounded by Herculet, with a 
dart dipped in the poisonous 
blood of the serpent of Lema. 
See above, £1. iv. 27* 

97- Nee Ula ie, itcJi iSscula- 
piosy who was cut out of his 
mother's womb by his father 
Apollo. Jupiter struck him dead 
with lightninff^ for restoring 
Hippomus to Me. 

29* Tufte O] O is here open 
in a situation in which it is never 
found open in the Roman dassics. 
Sffmmons. 

29* Tuque ahimno major Apol^, 
tine,'] Certainly we should read. 
ApoUinit, But who was this pu« 
jm of Apollo m medicine? Had 
It been fsculapius, the transition 
would have been more easy. But 
.fisculapius was sent by Apollo 
to Chiron^ to be educated in that 
art I thmk therefore^ although 
Milton's allusions in these pieces 
are chiefly to established Gre- 
cian &ble, we should here un- 
derstand Virgil's lapis, who was 
Phcgbo ante alios ditectus, and to 
whom he imparted mus artes, 
sua munera. £n. xii. 391. seq. 



It should be remembered, Ihat 
the word alumnus is more exten- 
siv^ypfavouriiet voiaify, &. ^ 

In Milton's Latin poems, it ii 
often difficult to asoRtdn/tlfe 
names of persons and places. Ta 
shew his learning/ he^frequl^tilily 
clouds hid meanmg by o^HK^m^ 
or obsolete patronyn^cs, and by 
the substitution of appellatiims 
formed from reipotegenealofficaL 
historical^'and even geograpnical 
attusicms. But dns was one io^ 
Ovid's afiectations. - . 

Milton's habitual propensity to 
classical. illustration, unore pi^rfr 
cularly from the Grecian story. 
.agMang^ |p his State Lettera 
wtittgHo^ CiMiwelL Inoneof 
them, CromweU congratulates 
King Charles Gustavus on the 
iMrth a£ a son in the midst of 
other good news, 1655. In this, 
says he, you resemble Philip of 
Macedon, who. at one and the 
same time received the tidings 
of Alexander's birth and the con- 
quest of the Illyrians. Prose W. 
ii. 445. 

S19. Admitting Warton's sense 
of alumnus, it is evident tliat 
.£sculapius is here intended. £• 
Y 2 
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At fila rupit Persephone tua, 
Irata, cum te viderit, a^tibus, 
Succoque poUenti, tot atris 

Faucibus eripuis^ mortis^ . 40 

Colende Praeses, membra precor tua 
Mdli quiescant cespite, et ex tuo 
Crescant rosse, calthpaque buato, 
Purpureoque hyacinthus ore. 
Sit mite de te judicium iEaci, 45 

Subrideatque iEtnaea Proaerpina ; 
Interque felices perennis 
Elysio spatie^ campo. 

Im Quintum Novembris.^ Anno ^tatis 17. 

Jam piuf extrema veniens lacobus ab areto, 
Tencrigenas populos^ lateque patentia r^na 
Albionum tenuit, jainque inviolabite foedus 
Sceptra Caledoniis coqjunxerat Anglica Sootis: 
Pacificusque novo, felix divesque, sedebat s 

In aolio, occultique doli aecurua ^ hodtis : . . 

Cum ferus ignifluo r^nans Acheronte ^rannus, 
Somenidum pater, aethereo vagus exul Olympo^ 
Forte per immensum terrarum errftverat orbem, 
DiQumerans sceleris socios, Yerna3que fideles, lo 

Participes r^ni post funera moesta futures : 
Hie tempe^tates me<{io ciet aSre diras, 
IlUc unanimes odium struit inter amicos, 
Armat et invictas in mutua viscera gentes ; 



48. ThelkNiglitisinJirreiua medttic m afaitan,inaytie< 
andPertiui. . tideredMancpdyiaidivwBiflav 

{irolwoii of MikM*t genius t? 

# Tlui Uttle tK)8iiv M eootatn* the Paradise Lott 1 
iag a oouicQ^ conqpincy, and 
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Regndque oUvifera vertit fl6feDtia pice : %fi 

Et quoscunque vklet' purse virtutis anbaotes^ > 

Ho6 cupit adjicere imperks fiaudumque magist^ 
Tentat inaccessum aceleri eoirutnpere pectus ; 
Insidiasque beat tacitas, cassesque krteates 
Tendit, ut locautos vapiat, beu Caspia tigrit 20 

Insequitur trepidam doerta per aVia praedam 
Nocte sub illutii> et aonnlo oictantibus aatria. 
Talibus infeatat p#pulo8 Summanus et uibes, 
Cinctus ceeruleas fiimanti turbme flamnras* 
Jamque fluentlscMiis albentia ruptt)us arra m 

Apparent, et term Deo dilecta marina, 
Cui nomen dedenit quondam Neptunia proles ; 
Amphitiyoniadefi qui non duUtavit atrooem, ' 

^quore trmato, furiali poeoere bello, 
Ante expugmtaB crudelia aaecula Trojae. ^ 

At simul hanc, i^ibusque et festa pace beatam^ • 



15. Segrutque olMfera veriH txcars in VhLUtas, Cicero^ FHny, 

JhretUia pace:'] (Mwifer is an ami ^ther andcBt critics. 

Ovidian epithet. Fast iiL 151. 97. Cut nommiedertU quondam 

Prbmu MvyMi Homam dedoctui Neptunia proles i] '^Albion a 

ab lorviB. " gianl;, son of Neptm^* ynho 

And in the Ibip, '' OUvykra Si- '' called the [this] Sdahd after 

'' cyanBi** v> 817. A grait finih '' hk own name, and mled ft 

of the versification of this poem " fbrty-foor years. Tillatlength 

iB, that it is too monotonous^ and ^' passing orer into Oaul^ in aid 

that there is no Intermixture oF '' of his i^other Lertrygoili 

a yariebr of pauses. But it ''against whom Hercules was 

should be remembered^ that '' hasting outof Spain into Italy, 

S^wag writers are mided by '* he was there slain hi ISgfat, 

specious beauties. ^ kc** MOton's Hist BngL b. i. 

28. -^populot Summanus ^ et Prose Works, ii. % Krayton 

urhes,2 Summanus is an obso- has the same fiible, Polyolb. s. 

lete and uncommon name for ^cviii. 

^ttto, or ihe god of ghosts and 31. At simul hone, opibusque 

ni|^> summus eianiicfii, whidi el festa pace beatam, &c] The 

Milton most probably had ftcm whole context is from Ovid's 

Ovid, Fast vi. 731. The name Envy, Metam. iL 79^ 

Y 3 
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Pradatorque hottiitium) ffiOsa Mib inrtgihe ie^tlte 
Astidt ; asiiimptis nlietteriiM btofKihi dki^j so 

Barba sinus piMniisa ttg^U cb^taoea kmgb 
"Synnate verrit fciiknttite ve^tisi peiidefque ciieulltis 
Vertice de raiK)^ el^ tie qtiicquam dedit ad artes, 
Cakmabeo IttmboB cbnistrifaxit ftine sdadeas, 
Tarda fisnestratift figens vestigia cdo^« as 

Talis, uti &ma^t, Vasta Frenci86t)S'd«i»o 



80* i u^ y m ptU micwenmi ia^ 

ports cams, 

Barba sUM prtmtUkategit,] - 
Thif nmincU ui of Satan's m>- 
peannoe to o\ir Saviotbr in toe 
tarm of an old man, in thairfl- 
detnesa. Par. B^. b. k 497* 

—And Satan, bowing low 
^ HtrfM^ liitffibalcAM, WiiikpcarM. 

84. Satan ia her^ dSi^iM 
like a conddier, or Franciscan 
friar. 

86. ^^Fas4a Franm(!us ertmo, 
&e.] Francis Xavier^ called tlie 
4p<^^Me/f«fiim» whdin he 
was sent to convert about the 
year IMt, by Ignatius Loyola. 
Among his .many )nretenjded ttnU 
racles it is one, that> duripg 
thir extrabrdfnary prbgre^, he 
preached to the lions and other 
beasU of the wfldefness. Them 
3s an old print of Saio^ FiMcis 
In a desert taming lions. 

But an. unknown coiresp^Msd- 
.'i^ has thrown new li^t on tbe 
whole of die contejit '' Tte 
/'passage has properly nothing 
/' to do with:the Jesuit S. Francis 
'" Xavier. The fmestraii calcei 
'' are (not tam, or fM <f hokt, 
'' like Shakespeare's ' I6^*dand 
^' wMow'd raggedneas* itk K* 
'' hepT, but) ihe sandals, or soles, 
" tied oa the foot by strapsypr 



' thopgi of leatbm ^nt^md/^ 
' lattice-wise, which are usually 
' worn by tbie Frandscan FHan 
' Altbof^ they sort ie^a^ttn. 
* iThese are mentioned by Bu- 
' dianan, as a Heflfidhr i^K of 
' the dress of the Fraodacsok 
' Franciscan, [v. 47. p& fL edit 
'ut«upr*] 

** •^'Longo fiib -w. .■■-■■ .-.».^ 
*< Omiocaput/toirtumj'tiiiany 

*< Atque fene$trdttim 



' Again> ▼• 8S« 



'* Ag^, bdow» 



" Milton seems to have adverted 
'' to this ppeinw. wbiph ism a^rere 
'' and laboured aeUire od t)ie 
'* Fn^nciscans. Seealso,Baffaa- 
" qan*s Spmnidnviu the Fmtrcs 
'' Fraiterrimi, wiUre, aa bere, 
'' S. Francis appears lo the past 
" Carm. xxiiv. 



<* Cum mihS IVandseaf «- 
«<AstitHaBt« 



*' In manibw men, vsetis cast, cnai 
"libtr. . 



SYL VARUM LISEB. M9 

I 

Tetra vagabatur pdos^per Instm ftnurnniy . 
Sylvestriqiie tidit getitt |Mt veiim isattttiB 
Impius, atqwJiQnB.donrait, Libyoobqoe leoaes* 

Subdolus at M Setpeofi velatos amictii, 96 

^vi^ in has.&lko^ mt fiBctecantia toccb; 
Dormis nate I £taf mite tuoi wpor oppmA artus i 
Immemor, O, fidd^ipeeoruaque obfite tooimBJ 
Dum catbednln^ inettiBrandei, ttnuai^ diadma^pie tiSpkk 
Ridet Hyperboieo gm» baiiiiare oata sub aate, 96 

Dumque phaHBtrati sp^muiit tM jum Britubi t 
Surge, age, auige piger^ Xiatiim tquem Caesar adomt^ 
Cui resecata patst cofivexi jamia cogli, 
Turgenfeea animos, et fintus ihmge procaces^ 
Sacrilegiqiieaeiant, tua<]i!Mwale$€tiopo6^> too 

Et quid ApostoficiB posspt custodia claivia ; 
£t memor Heaperiae dicgectam tddacsere dasBem, 
Mersaq^ Ibetoitim lato veadila profundo, 
Sanctoramque crud tot oorpora fixa probrosa^ 
Thermodoontea nuper n^naute purila. los 

*' CoQsisteatly with the figure '' founded the actioo 8 of the two 

*' here described b^lftitlbA, t&e *' tifntnUxhtms Snints, ahd uttrf- 

'' tMMia jFVancifcitt €r«ao oug^ ^ f»oted the w>bdeN gf 1^ Fmlbt- 

'' to be the founder of the Order '' cis Xavier to the Founder s4 

'' of friars^ S. FranoiB d*AMfe^ '' ^he Fnaiei6ciia8.'* 

''And thii was certamly his g2. Dormis wUeF} This )» 

'' meaning. But although the Homer's, Evhts, ^Ar^ut m. tLu. 

" kst S. FnraoiB wrought aiafciy 56b. 8^ aaio Psir^ htiii^i b. f^ 

'* pretended muracles in the de- 67S. *^ Sleep*st tboQ^ cqnupanlpp 

*' serts, and travdled into Syria "dear?'' And Virga, jftn. it. 

'* to couTerttht Soldan of Briqrt 56D. «' Nate dea, poiea hoc sab 

" Ion, and was at tlie siege of " casu ducere somnos?" 

*' Damieta in the crusades, yet QS. Bte Maiisds, v. S6. 

" 1 cannot, with our author, ac- 101. See note on Lycidas, t* 

'' cuse him of the unpie^ of COR- 110. And Comus, v. 15. Ck>m- 

^vMmg the Iy6uiii Mwit. So pate Pifr. Itost, b. 11. 7e5;'05O, 

'' thut at present t am inclined S71. b.lH. 485. And ReveIatio)6ii> 

" to ooajeeiur^ that ]Vt]kon> at it. I. xx.l. 

<'the age of ieveoteen, eon- 105. ThermoiMmkanwpttreg^ 
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At tu 81 tenero mavis torpescere lecto, 
Crescentesque negas hosti contundere vires ; 
Tyrrhenum implebit numeroso milite pontam, 
Signaque Aventina ponet fulgentia colle : 
Relliquias veterum franget, flammisque cremabit; no 
Sacraque calcabit pedibus tua cdla piofaiiis, 
C ujus gaudd)ant soleis dare basia reges. 
Nee tamen hune bellis et aperto Marte lacesses, 
Irritus ille labor ; tu callidus utere fraude : 
Quaelibet heereticis disponere letia fas est. 115 

Jamque ad eoesilhim extremis rex magnus ab oris 
Fatrieios vocat, et procerum de stirpe creatos, 
Gmndaevosque patres trabea, canisque verendos ; 
Hos tu membratim poteris conspei^re in auras, 
Atque dare in ciiieres, nitrati pulveris igne iso 

^dibus injecto, qua convenere, sub imis. 
Frotinus ipse igitur quoscunque habet Anglia fidos 
Propositi, fectique, mone : quisquamne tuorum 
Audebit summi non jussa facess^re Papse ? 
Perculsosque metu subito, casuque stupentes, 195 

Invadat vel Gallus atrox, vel ssevus Iberus. 
SaBCuIa sic illic tandem Mariana redibunt, 
Tuque in faelligeros iterum dominaberis Anglos. 
£t, nequid timeas, divos divasque secundas 
Accipe, quotque tuis celebrantur numina fastis. iso 
Dixit, et adscitos ponens malefidus amictus, 
Fugit ad in&ndam, r^num iUaetabile, Liethen. 
Jam rosea Eoas pandens Tithonia portas. 



nante puella*'] The amazon> Themiodoniiacut,TAeiBm.ix.l89. 

Queen Elizabeth. She is admi- And Thermodooniiaaa, xU. 6II. 
rably characterised. Audetquevi- 127* The tiflueaof Queen Atej, 

rii concurrere virgo. Ovid has when.popery was restored. 



^ 
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Vestit inauratas redeunti lumine terras; 

Moestaque adhuc nigri deplorans fVioera naiti, 1S5 

Irrigat ambrosiis montapa cacumina guttis : 

Cum somnos pepulit stellatae janitor aulse, 

Nocturnos visus, et somnia grata revolv^os. 

Est locus setema. septus caligine noctis, 
Vasta ruinosi quondam fundamina tecti, I4a 

Nunc torvi spelunca Phoni, Prodotseque bilinguis, 
Effera quos uno peperit Discordia partu. 
Hie inter cscmenta jaceqt, prasruptaque saxa, 
Ossa inhumata virum, et trajecta cadavera ferro ; 
Hie Dolus intortis semper sedet ater oceliis, 145 

Jurgiaque, et stimulis armata Calumnia fauces, 
Et Furor, atque viae moriendi mille videntur, 
Et Timor, exanguisque locum circumvolat Horror ; 
Perpetuoque leves per muta silentia Manes 
Exululant, tellus et sanguine conscia stagnat. 150 

Ipsi etiam pavidi latitant penetralibus antri 

135. Her black ion Memnon. with its inhabitanls is finely 

See II Pens. v. 18. Aurora still imaged^ and in the style of Spen- 

weeps his untimely death at the ser. 

siege of Troy. 148. — exangidtque locum or- 

138. Nociumoi visuit et somnia cunwolat Horror ;] Spenser^ hav- 

grata revokens.] Doctor Newton ing described the personages that 

ingenioudy conjectures reio/vefM. sate by the side of the high-way 

But the poet means, literally, leading to hell, adds this image 

rolUng hack* The Janitor of the to complete the dreadful group. 

. starry hall drove away slumbers, F. Q. ii. tIL 2. 

and roUed back agam into dark. ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ 

ness the visions of the night. hew 

1^1. Nunc torvi spelunca Phoni, Did alwaies losr, beating his inm 

Prodotaque bilinguis,] See the wioges. 

personifications of Phonos Mur- Horror is personified in Par. 

der, and Prodb/e* Treason, in Loat, b. iv. 989. in the figure of 

fletchers Purple Island, c. vii. Satan 

was published in 1633. Milton s his exert 

was written in 1626. This cave Sat Aorror piumU 
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£t Phonos, et Prodotes ; huUbque aequente p&t antruai, 
Atitram horf^M, Boopulotui];i, atrum ibralibus umbrit, 
Diffugiunt iBontes, ec retro lumina Tortunt : 
Hos pugiles Roma^ per sscula longa fiddes: 156 

Evocat anti^tes Bi^bjrloiiius, atque ita fiituh 

Finibus occidub circumfiisum inccdit Mjuor 
Gens exosa mihi { prudens natum negavdt 
Indigtiam penitus nostro conjungere mundo : 
Iliuc, sic jubeo^ oeleri contendite gresBU, 160 

Tartareoqde leves diffl^ntur pulveie in aaras 
Et rex M parifeer tetrapse, 6Cd«rata propago : 
£t quotquot fidei caluere cupidine verae, 
Consilii UMlob aidhibete^ 6p^i»que nonisttm. 
Finierat, rigidi oupide paruepe getneDi. ids 

Int^rMt lobgo fleeces <:^arvamine cceloe 
Despicit setfaerea domiaua qui fulgurat arooi 
Ytoaque p^Tverse^ ridet conamina tlirbas, 
Atque. sui cbUBam populi volet ipse tueri. 

Esse ferunt spatium, qua distat ab Aside terra 170 
Ferltilia Europe^ et spectat Mareotidas undas ; 

154. Dyft^M mmUs, kc] ciallj firom a yoatk of wvctt- 

Therekgreatpoetryaad^irengtii teMi. Boi Milton ailghl fidriy 

of iamgliatioiiHi sappoBing tlMt deAmd khnielf, W r<gaiiag n as 

Mttnler aoj Treason dPtea fly as Ihe « eoBBMao^ for which ttoa 

Planned from tlit iamoit)seeeisas are authorities. 

Oftbeirowahoitideavero^look- I6& «-^fe«ga JleeUm twrva- 

iDff back, and tkinking them- mine cmUm} See Comity ▼. 

adVe$ pursned. -1015. 

156. Evocat aniuU$ Babylo^ ^^w tht Ufw'd wAla tieir doCh 

<fihft,&e.] The pope. The ad- hetii. 

S^i^J^^'t'i^^^^?' ButOvidha8alikecontextu.e, 

I65.^1>amere gemelH.^ In ^'^ Ofarainbow. 

pwruere is a false quaotityi yet iofi««« tofwH longum tsfymwSm 

very excusable amidst so much €»!««• 

good poetry and expression^espe- 171. ^MQrt0tida»unda$})Uh* 
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Hie turris posits est Titanidos.ardua Fama^ 

^rea, lata, sonans, rutilis Ticinipr astris 

Quam superimpositum vel Athos vel Pelian Oa^it^. ;. 

MiUe fores aditusque patent, totidemque fenestra, 17^ 

Amplaque per tenues translucent atria murbs.: 

Excitat hie varios plel^s i^Ipmerata susurros ; 

Qualiter instrefHtant circtim muletralia booihis 

Agmina muscarum, aut texto per ovilia junco* 

Dum Canis lestivum oeeli petit acdua culmen. . iso 

Ipsa quidem sunmia sedet liltrix matris in arce, 

Auribus innumeris dinctam caput eminet oUi^ . 

Queis sonitum eiugutiin trabtt, atqiie.leyissinia capiat 

Murmura, ab extremis patuli confinibus orbis*. 

Nee tot, Aristoride servrto inique jur^icse 185 

Isidos, immiti volvebas lumina vuitu, : 



reoi& it a lafge lake Id Egypt, 
eonnectsd by many Small chim- 
neli with the Nile. See Ovid^ 
MeCam. ix. TTt* 

172. Hie turris wmia eH, ho^l 
The general model of this Tower 
of Fame is Ovid, Ifetam^ xii. S9. 
MiltoB has retonchtd and varie« 
ffated OviifB im^B;ery. In the 
figure of Ins FasM, howeyer, 
our author adtcits to Virgil* $ee 
the next note. And aoles on v« 
174,175,177,907. 

Ibid. Titanidos] Ovid has 31U 
ianida Circen, Metam. xiv. 876. 
Again^ ziiL 968. Fame is the 
sister of Cacos and Bnceladns, 
two of the Titans> Mn. Iv. 179* 

174 Qnom iuperimfosiiitm vel 
Mhm, 1(0.] Chancers HouMe of 
Fame stands on a rock, highet 
than any in Spain. H.F.b.iti.27* 

175; .-^totidemque Jknesirae,'] 
From Ghaoeer, II. K. b. Ui, 101. 



Imageries aiWI tabenacfes ' 

At llekis fkllln in grete snowes, Ac 

But Chaucer seems to have men* 
tbned the numevons- wip^p)^ ^ ' 
ornaments of the architecture pf 
the House, rather thstt-with If n« 
ton's idlefforical meanine* . 

177. Not -to copy Ovid too 
perceptibly, Miltoo adopts this 
comparison firom Homffis vbich 
is here veiy happily and elegantly 
applied. II. ii. 4^. " HWi ^vi- 
*^umf, &c/* See Par. R^l iv. 15. 

Or at a iwam of lias in viiita|(e time 
. About the wine prosf , fte. . 

See also 11. xvi. 641. 

Chaucer, in the same oigu- 
ment, has the outline of the 
same compimson^ H. F. iiL 481. 

I heard a noise approchin blif «, 
That fueth as bees don iq an Uve 
i^ainst ther timber o«tayte|r» A*. 
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Lumina non unquam tacito nutantia somno, 

Lumina subjectas late spectantia terras. 

Istis ilia solet loca luce carentia saepe 

Perlustrare, etiam radianti iinpervia soli : 19a 

Millenisque loquax auditaque visaque Unguis 

Cuilibet efiundit tememria ; veraque mendax 

Nunc minuit, modo confictis sennonibus auget. 

Sed tamen a nostro meruisti carmine laudes 
Fama, bonum quo non aliud veracius ullum, i9S 

Nobis digna cani, nee te memorasse pigebit 
Carmine tarn longo ; servati scilicet Angli 
Officiis, vaga diva, tuis, tibi reddimus eequa. 
Te Deu8,.8etemos motu qui temperat ignes, 
Fulmine preemisso alloquitur, terraque tremente : 200 
Fama siles ? An te latet impia Papistarum 
Conjurata cohors in meque meosque Britannos, 
£t nova sceptrigero caedes meditata lacobo ? 

Nee plura, ilia statiip sensit mandata Tonantis^ 
£t satis ante fugax stridentes induit alas, , ^05 

Induit et variis exilia corpora plumis; 
Dextra tubam gestat Temesaeo ex asre sonoram. 
Nee mora, jam pennis cedentes remigat auras, 

20a The voice of God is pre- the Tyrrhene sea, famous for 

eeded by thunders and earth- its brass. See Odyss. i. 183. 

quakes. This is in the style of And Ovid, Mctam. xv. 70?. MU- 

Paradise Lost. ton has the epithet from Ovid, 

207. Dextra tubam gestat Te- Medicam. Fac. 41. 

me$a»exwrei(moram.-] Her bra- Et qnamvfa diqub r«w«ii«i«Fe- 

zen trumpet is from Chaucer, rit Vrra. 

which is furnished by JSolus, gos. ^am pennis cedentes re- 

u. r . D. 111. 347. ^at auras,] 3ee Ad J. Rousiam, 

¥nuit didthit iBdliM, but he V. 45. 

Tokc «it hi. Wake trompe of bras, -.Vebique tupenm 

InJovisaulamfvmi^|i«ffffcff. 

Ttm^ is a dty on the coast of This metaphor first occurs ia 
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Atque parum est cursu celeres praevertere nubes ; 
Jam ventos, jam solis equos post terga reliquit : 210 
£t primo Angliacas, solito de more, per urbes 
Ambiguas voces, incertaque murmura spargit : 
Mox arguta dolos, et detestabile vulgat 
Proditionis opus, nee non facta horrida dictu, 
Authoresque addit scderis, nee garrula caecis 215 

Insidiis loca stracta silet ; stupuere relaiis, 
Et pariter juvenes, pariter tremuere puellae, 
EffcBtique senes pariter, tantasque ruinsB 
Sensus ad aetatem subito peiietraverat omnem. 

Attamen interea populi miserescit ab alto 220 

^thereus pater, et crudelibus obstitit ausis 
Papicolum ; capti pcenas raptantur ad acres : 
At pia thura Deo, et grati solvuntur honores ; 
Compita laeta focis genialibus omnia fumant ; 
Turba choros juvenilis agit: Quintoque Novembris 2^5 
Nulla dies toto occurrit celebratior anno. 

In obitum Prcesulis Elienisis.* Anno iEtatis 17* 

ADHUC madentes rore squalebant genae, 
Et sicca nondum lumina 

iEschjlui, AgamemQ. v. 55. Of tention had been excited by the 
Yulturet. introductioD of the goddess Fame 

IXn^vywv M^rimn ifi^nfum. With 80 RlUCh pOmp. Bat young 

Alomm remigUt rtmUgtmUM. composers are eager to dispatch 

For classical instances of the their work. Fame is again exhi- 

Bemigtum alarum, see Heinsius hited in the next p6em^ written 

on Ovid, Art Amator, ii. 45. also at seventeen. 
Drakenborch on Sil. Ital. xii. 

98-Bante turns Oars into Wings. • Nicholns Felton, Bishop of 

Infem. C. xxvi. 1«1. " De' rcmi Ely, died Octob. 5, 1C26, not 

" facemmo ale/' many days after Bishop An- 

220. Xiamen interea, Sec] We drewes, before celebrated. Fclfon 

are disappointed at this abrupt had been abo Master of Pem- 

ending* after curiosity and at- broke Hall. 
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AdhuQ iiquentis tmbre tui|;ebaiit«li8, 

Quern nuper efiudi pio^ 
Dum moesta chara jusfea p^sohri FOgo s 

Wintoniensia Prffisulis. 
Cum centilinguis Famat proh I aemper knali 

Cladisque vera niinklaf . 
Spiufgit per urhea divitis Britanmaa, . . 

Populosqqe Nieptuno fatost la 

Cessisse morti» et fends sonoribust . 

Te, generis humani decuSt 
Qui rex aaororam ilb fuistl in insula 

QusB nomen AngbiUfls tenet. 
Tunc inquietum pectus ira piotinus i5 

EbuUiebat forvida, 
Tumulis potentenl ssspe devovens tfeam : 

Nee vota Naao in Ifaida 
ConcefHt alto diriora pectore ; 

Graiusque vates pairdus to 

Turpem Lycambis execratus est dolum, 

Sponsamque Neobolen suam. 
At ecce diras ipse dum fundo graves, 

Et imprecor neci necem, 
Audisse tales videor attonitus sonos 95 

14. Qjua nomen Jnguilh tend.] lochus. ^d afterwiiiibt g$w h^ 

Eljf BO ci^U€4 frpm i|8 tbiind- to another. See OTid*» lUs, v. 

lUice of ee)^. Mr, Bpwle cites 54. 

Capgn^ye^ '* 'hocm iUe ei?e 23. Jf§oi6kn is imbstitiited 

'' csoobiom a cppin aoguiUa* withont authority for Npotnileii. 

'' rum Htly modo nuncupatur/' In malfLing the last syUabie of 

Vit. Sanct. f. 141. b. Ca^grave teotere t* 29. ffho^tt MiltoQ ia 

wrote about' 1440. justified not onlj by axialog]r> 

SO. Arcfailochus, who killed but by the only autbprity wluch 

LycamboB by the severity of hia cao be produced^ W sff. 9i|cb to 

iambics. Lycambes had espoased be admitted, that erf Seneca 

hia daughter Neobule to Archi- Hippo, 39^ and 124A. Sfynrnwi. 
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Leni, sub aura, flauiiDe : 
Caecos furores pone, pone vitream 

Bilemque, et irritas niinas: 
Quid temere violas non nocenda numina, 

Subitoque ad iras percita? 30 

Non est, ut arbitraris elusus miser, 

Mors atra Noctis filta, 
Erebove patre creta, sive Erinnye, 

Vastove nata sub Cbao: 
Ast ilia coelo missa stellato, Dei 35 

Messes ubique colligit ; 
Aniniasque mole camea reconditas 

In lucem et auras evocat; 
Ut cum fugaces excitant Horae diem 

Themidos Jovisque filise ; 40 

Et sempiterni ducit ad vultus patris: 

At justa raptat impios 
Sub regna furvi luctuosa Tartari, 

Sedesque subterraneas. 
Hanc ut vocantem laetus audivi, cito 45 

Foedum reliqui carcerem, 
Volatilesque faustus inter milites 

Ad astra sublimis feror: 
Yates ut olim raptus ad coelum senex 

Auriga currus ignei. 50 

Non me Bootis terruere lucidi 

Sarraca tarda frigore, aut 
Formidolosi Scorpionis brachia, 

Non ensis Orion tuus. 



40. Orpheut, Hymn. See also Hesiod's Theogony. 

'Citmhr^^ft Btfuiit MMiZn^mfm%. And Ovid, Metam. ii. US. FmmL 

VOL. IV. Z 
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Praetervolavi fuigidi solis globmn, ss 

Longeque sub pedibus deam 
Vidi triformem, ducn coeroebat suos 

Fraenis dracooeg aureis* 
Erraticorum siderum per oirdines. 

Per lacteas vehor plagaB, eo 

Velocitatem ssepe miratus novam ; 

Donee nitentes ad foret 
Ventura est Olympi, et regiam crystidiinftm, et 

Stratura sraaragdis atriuna. 
Sed hie tacebo, nam quis e£&ri queat, 65 

Oriundus huroano patre, 
Amoenitates illius loci ? Mihi 

Sat est in aetemum frui. 

Naturam nonpati senium* 

xlEU, quam perpetuis erroribus acta fetiscit 

Avi mens hominum, tenebrisque immersa profiindis, 

58. Framis dracon$$ auHis.] tiona in romanceB. By die «sy, 

See II Pens. v. 59. this sort of imagery* so waaitx 

62. Donee nitentes ad Jores, admired in Milton, appears tn 
&cO Milton's natural disposcfcion, me to be miioh more ptactseabte 
so conspicuous in the Paradise than many readers seem to sup- 
Lost, and even in his Prose pose. 

Works^ for describing ^vm^ ^. See note^ oa Par. L. iii. 

objects^ such as the bliss of the 482. 
•aints, the splendour of heaven, 

and the music of the angels, is * This was an academic^ 

perpetually breakii^ forth in exercise, written in l628. to 

some of the earliest of his oblige, one of ite FefliMrs of 

juvenile poems. And here more Christ's college. '* Quidam sediooi 

particularly in displaying the '' nostrarum Socius^ qui Comitiik 

fflories . of heaven, which he " hisoe academiois in Qiapata- 

locally represents, and clothes " tione philosophica responsuros 

with the brightest material de- " erat, carmina super qusesticmi- 

dbfations, his fitmey, to say *' bus pro more amrao compo- 

notbing of the Apocalypse, was *f nend^.prsBtoinieattts i|ps0- jpun 

aided and enriched with deacrip- '' diu leviculas illiusmodi fiugas. 
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OedipodiQiiiam yolvit sub pectore noctem ! 
Quae vesana suis m^ri facta deoram 
Audet, et incisas leges adamante perenni 
Assimilare suis, nuUoque solubUe seseio 
Consilium fttti perituris i^igat horis. 

Ergone marcescet sulcantibos obaita rugis 
Naturae facies, et rerum publica mater 



** et rebus seriis intentior^ forte 
** meae puerilitati commisit** 
Milton's Letter to A. Gill, dat. 
Cambridge, Jul. i, 1628, Epist 
Fatn. Prose Works, ii. 56&, They 
were printed, not for sale, and 
sent to hia late sdioolmaster at 
Saint PauVs, Alexander Gill, 
aforesaid. For he adds, ** Haec 
" quidem typis donata ad te 
'' misi, utpote quern norim 
" rerum poeticarum judicem 
** acerrimum, et mearum can- 
" didissimum, &c.** It is still 
a custom at Cambridge, to print 
the oomidal verses accompany- 
ing the public disputations. 
VnaX a curiosity wonld be the 
sheet with Milton's copy ! 

To be able to write a Latin 
verse calle^ Vernficari, was 
looked upon as a high accom- 

?lishment in the £irk aces. 
*his art they sometimes applied 
to their barbarous philosophy: 
and the practice gave rise to tlie 
Tripos Verses at Cambrid^, and 
the Carmma QuadragesimaUa at 
Oxford. From huA rude beirin- 
Ding, it elegance derived. 

8. " There prevailed in Mil- 
" t(m*s time," says Dr. Johnson, 
** an opinion, that the world 
'' was in its decay, that neither 
'* trees nor animala had the 
^ hei^it or balk 'Of their prede- 
" cessors, &c.*' This opinion is. 



with great learning and in- 
genuity, refused in a book now 
very little known, " An Apology 
" OF Declaration of the rower 
'' and Providence of God in the 
" Government of the World," by 
Dr. George Hakewill, London, 
fol. 1635. The first who ventured 
to propagate it in this country 
was Dr. Gabriel Goodman, Bp. of 
Gloucester, and author of a book 
entitled " The Fall of Man, or 
" the Corruption of Nature 
" proved by Natural Reason.** 
Lond. 4to. 1616, and l6U. See 
Athen. Oxon. Note signed H. 
Lives of the Poets, ed. 1794. 

The first edition of Dr. Hake- 
will's book was published in 
169,7, the vear preceding the 
date of Milton's poem. Todd. 
And from this poem Mr. Todd 
and Dr. Symmons conclude, 
against Dr. Johnson, that Milton 
was free from prepossessions 
like those which Hakewill com- 
bated. Dr. J. however was allud- 
ing to P. L. ix. 44. 

— 4inlet» m ag9 too hitf or cold 
Climate, or yean^ damp my intendid 
wing, &C. 

But no poetical expresiiona of 
this kind, nor even an entire 
College Exercise, can prove what 
Milton*s real opinions were on 
either sidef. £. 

z 2 
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Omniparum contracta uterum sterilescet ab aevo? id 
£t se fossa, senem, male c^s passibus ibit 
Sidereuin tremebunda caput? Num tetra vetustas, 
Annorumque sterna fames, squalorque aitutque, 
Sidera vexabunt? An et insatiabile Tempus 
Esuriet Coelum, rapietque in viscera patrem? is 

Heu, potuitne suas imprudens Jupiter arces 
Hoc contra munisse nefas, et Temporis isto 
Exemiase malo, gyrosque dedisse perenn^? 
Ergo erit ut quandoque sono dilapsa tremendo 
Convexi tabulata ruant, atque obvius ictu 20 

Stridat uterque polus, superaque ut Olympius aula 
Decidat, horribilisque retecta Gorgone Pallas ; 
Qualis in iEgeam proles Junonia Lemnon 
Deturbata sacro cecidit d«; limine cobH ? 
Tu quoque, Phoebe, tui c^us imitabere nati ; 25 

Praecipiti currii, subitaque ferere ruina 
Pronus, et extincta fumabit lampade Nereus, 
Et dabit attonito feralia sibila ponto. 
Tnnc.etiam aerei divulsis sedibus Haemi 
Dissultabit apex, imoque allisa barathro ^o 

Terrebunt Stygium dejecta Ceraunia Ditem, 
In superos quibus usus erat, fraternaque bella. 
At pater omnipotens, fundatis fortius astris, 
Consuluit rerum summae, certoque peregit 
Pondere fetorum lances, atque ordine summo 55 

Singula. i>erpetuum jussit servare tenorem. 
Tolvitur hinc lapsu mundi rota prima diumo ; 
Raptat et ambitos socia vertigine coelos. 

23. QuaUs in JEgeam, &c] See '' lam, &a*- And Ptor. Lost, 
above, El. vi. 81. '' Sic dotlt i. 740. See the note Par. L. L 
*' amissum jirole$ Junonia coe- 746. 
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Tardier baud solito Satumus, et acer ut olim 

Fnlmineum rutilat cristata casside Mavors. 40 

Floridus aetemum Phoebus juvenile coruseat. 

Nee fovet efibetas loca per declivia terras 

Devexo temone Deus ; sed semper arnica 

Luce potens, eadem currii per signa rotarutn. 

Surgit odoratis pariter formosus ab Indis, 45 

iEthereum pe<^s albenti qui cogit Olympo, 

Mane vocans, et serus agens in pascua coe; 

Temporis et gemino dispertit regna colore. 

Fulget, obitque vices altemo Delia cornu, 

Cseruleumque ignem paribus complectitur ulnis. 50 

Nee variant elementa (idem, solitoque fipagore 

Lurida perculsas jaculantur fulmina rupes. 

Nee per inane furit leviori murmure Corns, 

Stringit et armiferos aequali horrore Gelonos 

Trux Aquilo, spiratque hyemem, nimbosque volutat. 55 

Utqne solet, Siculi diverberat ima Pelori 

Rex maris, et rauca circumstrepit aequora concha 

Oceani Tubicen, nee vasta mole minorem 

^geona ferunt dorso Balearica cete. 

Sed neque, Terra, tibi saecli vigor iUe vetusti 60 

Priscus abest, servatque suum Narcissus odorem, 

Et puer ille suum tenet, et puer ille, decorem, 

Phoebe, tuusque, et, Cypri, tuus ; nee ditior olim 

Terra datum sceleri celavit montibus aurum 



6s. Hyacinth the favourite See El. v. 77. And Comiw, v* 

boy of Phoebus, Adonis of Venus. 718* 

Both, like Narcissus, converted , ^ 

!e. o^ J . , . , .. Shehulchtth*alI-worrtiipp'dore,&c. 

04. Terra datum tcekn celami . 

monUbui aurum Again, ibid. 732. 

Contcia, vel sub aquis gemmas.] —And th' uosoagbi ^^nwtMjl# 

Z3 
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Conscia, ve\ sub aquiB g«mniai8. Sio ifeoique iif 
aevum ^ 

Ibit cunctarum series jusdBsima lerum ; 
Donee flamma orbem popuhbitar ultima^ late 
Circumplexa polos, et vasti cufaniQa coeii; 
Ingentique n^ flagmbit madiiaa mundi.* 

De Idea Platonica quemadmodum ArisMeies 
intelfexit.f 

JJICITE, sacrorum prsesides nemorum deas» 

Tuque O noveni perbeata numinis 

Meinoria mater, qugeque in immenso procul 

Antro recumbis otiosa i£ternitas, 

Monumenta servans, et ratas leges Jovis, 5 

Coelique festos atque ephemeridas Deum ; 



Would so imbldze the forehead of ihe 
deep, Slc, 

64. Probably he recollected 
Horace^ Od. iii. iii. 49. 

Aurum irrepeitum, et sic melius «}• 
tun. 

Cum terra celat. 

E. 

*ThiB poem is replete with 
fiuicify and ingenious aUnsions. 
It has also a vigour of eiq^reg^ 
sion, a dignity of sentiment, 
and elefMion of thovglit, rar^y 
found in very young writers. 

1 1 find this poem inserted at 
ftill lei^th, as a spedmen of un- 
intelKgn>le metaphysics, in a 
scarce little book, of universal 
burlesque, much in the manner 
of Tom Brown, seemingly pub- 
lished about the year 1715, and 
entitled, *' An Essay towturds the 
<' Theorfnitke hUMgibk mrld 



*' intuitively considered. De- 
'' signed Ibr ffirty nine Pl«ts» 
*'&c by Gabriel Johu. E«» 
" riched with a faith full account 
'* of his ideal ▼ojaigt, and fiht- 
" trated with poems by several 
*' hands ; as likewise vmti other 
"ttraage things, not iaaafier- 
" ably clever, nor furiously to 
" the purpose. Printed in the 
*' year One thousand seven ban* 
" dred et caetera." 12mo. Sec 

p-17. 

3. This is a sublime persbm- 
fication of Eternity. And ^ere 
is great reach of imaginadon in 
one of the conceptions which 
follows, that the origmii afclie- 
t^ of Man nay be a hog^ 
giant, stalking in some remoie 
unknown region of t^ caith, 
and ItfUng his head so liigli as 
to be dret^ed by the gods, &c 
V. «I. 
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Quis ille primus, cijgiis ex imagine 

Natura solers finxit huniadum genus, 

iEternus, incorruptus, »qiuaevus polo, 

Unusque et universus, exeinplar Dei ? lo 

Haud ille PaUidis gemdkis innuba^ 

Interna proles insidet moaki Jovis ; 

Sed quamlibet natara «k communior, 

Tamen seorsus extat ad morem unius, 

£t, mira, certo strittgpitur spttio.loci : AS 

Sen sempiHierDu^ ille asderuin oomes 

Coeli pererrat ordines dtoemplicis^ 

Citimumve terris inoolii iunm globum : 

Sive inter animas'corpus aAfutas sederis, 

Obliviosas torpet ad Lethes aquas : so 

Sive in remota forte terrailim pltga 

Incedit ingens hominis archetypus gigas, 

Et diis tremendus erigit celsum caput, 

Atlante major portitore siderum. 

:Non, cui profundus caBcitas lumen dedit, S5 

Dirc^us augiir vidit hunc alto sinu ; 

11. Heud ilk Pmlhdii gemellus 16. The i in sempitermis k un* 

innuhie, &c.] '* Tkis aberiffinal questionably long. St/mmons: 

*' Man, the twm-brottber of the 17. In another place^heDudces 

" virgin Pdlaa, does not remain the hetTen nin^old. 

*' in the brain of Jupiter where 18. That part of the moon's 

''he was generated; but, id- orfo nearest the earth. 

'* though partaking of Um'% IQ. See Virgil, i£n. vi. 713. 

"common nature, still exists -.Anim*, qoiba* titeta ftato 

''aomewhere by hmiself, in a <k)rpo»4lebentir»Lftfaikiftdfliiiiiittis 

'' state of singleness and abstrac- undam, 

** tion^ and in a determinate -fitemos latices et lougn oblivis po- 

'' place. Whether among the *""*• 

" stars, &c.*' But this is Plato's philosophy, 

13. '* Quamlibet ejus natura Phaed. Opp. 1^90. p. 400. C col. 

'' sit communior,*' that as, comm 1. 

fimnit. 25. Tiresiasof Thcl>es. 

16. " Et (rwroira 1) ccrto, &c.- 

Z 4 
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Non hunc silente uQpie Pleiones nepos 
Vatum sagaci praepes ostendit choro; 
Non hunc sacerdos novit Assyrius^ licet 
Longos vetusti commemoret alamos Nibi, 
Priscumque Belon, inclytumque Odirkfem. 
Non ille trino gloriosus nomine 
Ter magnus Hermes, ut sit apcani ackiis, 
Talem reliquit- Isidis cuUoribus« 
At tu, perenne ruris Academi decm^ 
(Haec monstra si tu primus induxti scholia) 
Jam jam poetas, urbis exules tuas, 
Revocabis, ipse Tabulator maximus ; 
Aut institutor ipse migralm foras. 



80 



35 



AdPatrem^ . 

jVUNC mea' Pierios cupiam per pectora fontes 
Irriguas torquere vias, totumque per ora 



27. 
cuiy. 
62* 



— PUHonet nepo$] Mer- 
Orid^ Epist Heroid. xv. 



Atlantif magni Pkiometque mepoi. 

^. Non hunc sacerdos novii 
Aisyriui,'] Sanchoniathon, the 
eldest of the profane historians. 
His existence is doubted by Dod- 
well, and other writers. 

33. Termagnui Hermes,] Her- 
noes Trismegistus, an Egyptian 
philosopher, who lived soon after 
Moses. See II Pens. v. 68. 
" With thrke-greai Hermes, Ac.- 

35. At tu% perenne, &c.] You, 
Plato, who expelled the poets 
from your republic, must now 
bid them return, &c. See Plato*s 
Timsius and Protagoras. Plato 
and his followers commnniartad 
their notions by emblems, bbks. 



symbob, parables, allegories, and 
a variety of mystical representa- 
tions. Our author characterises 
Plato, Par. Reg. b. iv. 295. 

The next to fihling fiU mud moeCh 

* Accordmff to Aiibrey, Mil- 
ton's father, aUhoufl^ a scrivener, 
was notapprenticed to that trade : 
he was bred a scholar and of 
Christ Church. Oxford, and that 
he took to trade in conseqoeoce 
of being disinherited. Milton 
was therefore writing to his Ci- 
ther in a language which he 
understood. Aubrey adds, that 
he was very iogenioas, and de- 
lighted in music, in which he 
instructed his son John. MS. 
Ashm. ut supr. See note on 
V. 66. below. 
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Yolvere laxatum gemino de veitice rivum ; 
Ut tenues x>blita sODOs audadbus alls 
Surgat in officiiim venemndi Mim parratis. 5 

Hoc utcunque tibi gmtuoi, patmr optiiiie^ caniieD 
'Exiguum meditator opus : nee Dovimus ipBi . 
Aptius a nobis quae possint munera doius 
Respondere tuis, quamvis. nee maxima: poamot 
Respondere tiiis, nedum ot par gn^ia donis r^ ' ib 
Esse qlieat, vaouis qv« redditur anda yerUs;: . • i r / 
Sed tamen haeic noattos Mtendit p^gina c^aBiis, ; : . ; - 
Et quod habemus opumcbarta mtmeravimua jfta^.t.j ^ 
Quae mihi sunt nadte, nisi qoa»dedit amrea Clioy> 
Quas mibr semoto somni pepevane aob antro^ ^ > 15 

Et nemoris laureta sacri Pamassides umbras* ^ . • 

Nee tu vatfs opus divinum despice carmen, : 
Quo nihil aetheiPeos ortus, et semina CGeli^ 
Nil magis humanam commendat origine mentem, 
Sancta Prometheae retinens vestigia flammae. 20 

Carmen amant superi, tremebundaque Tartara caimen 
I ma ciere valet, divosque ligare proftmdos, 
Et triplici duro Manes adatnante coeroet. 
Carmine sepositi retegunt arcana filturt 
Pboebades, et tremulae pallentes ora Sibyllae ; ^ u 

16. Read Parnessid. See note And made Hell grant what love did 
M V. 9«. l^fans. »F«^ 

17. Here begins a fine pane- And below, of Orpheua, v. 54. 
gyric on poetry. where see the note. 

SI. — tremebundaque Tartara 25. Phcebades,'] The priest- 
carmen esses of Apollo's temple at Del- 

Ima ciere valet, divotqut Ugare phl» who always delivered their 

profitndoi, orades in verse. Oar aothor 

Et triplki dvro Manei adamante here recollected the Ion of £ari- 

coercet.'] pides. ToPhemoooe^oneof the 

As in II Pens. v. 106. most celebrated of these poetical 

Such notes as warbled to the string l«die«, the Greeks were indebted 

Drew iron tears down Pluto's choek, for hejuoneters. Others found 
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Carmina sacrificus soUeDues pengH ad jaras^ 
A urea seu sternit motMitetti oorima taurum^ 
Sed cum fata aagaac fiamwtibua abdita fibris 
ConsoUt, et^tqmiis Paitiafa wnitatUr m €&lis. 
Nos etiam patnum tunc oiiai repctcwMis Olympum, so 
iEternseque tsBMrn stabunt inunobilia ®vi ; 
Ibimus aumte per ooedi tmipla coi€tti3) 
Dulcia suaviloquoaoeiafitea carmiBA plectrO) 
Astra quibos, genUnique pdi ooavexa aooabunt. 
Spiritus et'impidos qui oircinat igneua orbeii, j$ 

Nunc qooque aideieis interdinit ifiae choreis 
Immortale mdos, et inein»rabtte.«U»e« ; 
Torrida dum rut^m compeack aithila aerpei^s, 
Demissoque ifarox gladio naiisuesoit OraoQ ; 
Stellarum nee sentit onus Maumsi4is AUas. 4o 

Carmina regales apuiaa ornare solebant, 
Cum BODdum luxus^ tastaeque imoieosa vorago 
Nota gulae» et modico »pumabat c<Biia Lyaeo. 
Turn de mote sedeos festa ad oonvivia vates, 
i^sculea intonsoB redimitus ab arbore crinea, i5 

Heroumque actus, imitaod^ue gesta canebat, 
Et chaos, et positi late fimdamina mundi, 
Jleptantesque deos, et alentes nuHiioa gJandes^ 
Et nondum iEtneo quassitum fulmen ab antro. 
Denique quid vocis modulamen inane juvabit ^ 



k BMfe commodkMM to sing in omcular tripod, who imiaedi- 

the speoknis obaconty of th« ately clothed the mntwer in a 

Pindaric meieure. Homer ia nratrical §am, whicji was aldioat 

•aidtehavebonpowed many lines as soon conveyed to the priestess 

from the respeasesoflfae priestess in waiting. M^nkti is a wiond in 

Dafdme, daughter of Tiresias. OvSd. See our author, above, 

it was suspected, that persons £1. vi. 73. 

of distit^ished abilities m poe* 37* Intmoriale melos, Sec,^ See 

Vy were secretly phased near tlM Itycidas, ▼. 176. 
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Yerboram senftosque vaeuis, inmwiiqae toqmcift } 
Silvestnes d^oet iste choros, non Oifhea cantos, 
Qui tenuit flurios, «t queroabas addkht aures, - 
Carmine, son cidiara ; simolachraque AnicCa oanendo 
Compulit in lacrymas : habet baa a carmine landes; ss 

Nee tu perge, precor, sacras contenmere Mmas, 
Nee vanas inopesque puta, quarum ipse peritus 
Munere, mtlle sodM iiiim«ros componis ad aptos, 
Minibus et vocem niodulis variare canoram 
Dbctiis, Arionii metito sis notninis hseres. ^ 

Nunc tibi quid mironi, si me genuisse poetam 
Contigerit, charo si tarn prope sanguine juncti, 
Cognotas artes, studiamque afikie sequamur } 
Ipse volens Phoebus se dispertire duobus, 
Altera dona mthi, d^it altera dona parenti ; 65 

DividuHmque Deum, genttorque puepque, tenemus. 

52. He aUndes to the Song of Here we have^ 

Orpheus, in Apollonius Rho^us, ^^^ i,^,„ ^^^ ^own Pluto's cheek, 

h 277. He ** sung of Chaot to ^ , . ,. «« 

" the Orphean lyre;' Par. Lost, ^ec above, at v. 22. 

b. ill. 17. See also Onomacritiis, (96. Dividtiumque Deitm, gent* 

Argon. V. 4S8. tmrque puerque, tenemus.J The 

53. — quercubus addidit aures,'] topic of persuasion is happily 
So also of Orpheus, Par. Lost, delected. JDmdtntB our author 
b. vii. 35. has twice Anglicised in Paradise 

TOu J J , u J Lost, b. vii. 382. Where see the 

—Where wooat and rocks had cart . * j ^ • i_ •• ««. 

To rapture. note. And tigam, D. XU. 85. 

Milton"^ fktner was well skilled 

54. '-- ns m da ^r€umefnnctd\ So in mnsic. Philips says, that he 
«f Orpheisa, going dawn to hell, composed an In nomtne of for^ 
Ovid, Metam. x. 14. parts, fhr which he was honoured 

„ , ' , . > wi^ a i?old chain and medal by 

Ferauc levcs populos, tmudacrague « v ir '^ ^ *. ^ 

functa sepuiCTis, &c » P«>l»8h prihce, to whom he pre* 

sented it. He is mentioned bt 

Owr author adds, " Compulit in Wood in his manuscript History 

« hMvymaB.'* do Ovid, contiwu- of English Musicians. " John 

mg the motm itoiy, Md, 45. « MHton, a musician livinge in 



Tufi priroum lacrymii victarum car- '' ^« i^gnc of QuceneEliz&eth, 
mtiie fama eat James I. Charles L We have 

Eumenidoni inadulMe gtnas eiff, &c. '^ some of hh compositions in the 
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Tu tamen ut siinules tena:as odiaee Camoenas, 
Non odisse reor ; neque enim, pater, ire jubebas 
Qua via lata patet, qua pronior area lucri, 
Certaque condendi ftilget spes aurea nummi : 
Nee tapis ad leges, inale custoditaque geotis 
Jura^ nee tnsulats daronas clamoribus aures ; 



70 



'' pabliok Musicke 3c(MDQle - at 
" Oxford.** MSS. Mus. Ashm. 
D. 19. 4to. Amongf the psalm 
tunes, published by Thomas Ra- 
venscroflin 1633, are many with 
the name of John Mtlftm ; mwe 
particularly, that common one 
called York tune, the tenor part 
of which was such a favourite, 
as to be used by nurses for a lul- 
laby, and as a chime-tune for 
churches. He has several songs 
for five voices, in " The Tears or 
*' lamentations of a sorrofoftdl 
" soule, composed with musical 
" ayres and songs both for voices 
*' and divers instruments," con- 
taining also compositions by Bird, 
Bull, Orlando Gibbons, Dowland 
the lutanist, Ferabosco, Copera- 
rio, Weelks, Wilbye, and others 
the most celebrated masters of 
Uie times, written and publiidicd 
by Sir William Leighton, knight, 
a gentleman-pensioner, and a 
good musician, in l6l4. He has 
a madrigal for five voices, among 
the numerous contributions of 
the most capital performers, in 
the Triumpos of Oriana, pub-^ 
llshed by Morley in I6OI. [See 
note on Comus, v. 495.] This 
collection is said to have been 
planned b v the Earl of Notting. 
nam. Lord High Admiral ; who, 
with a view to sooth Queen Eli- 
zabeth's despair for Uie recent 
execution of Lord Essex by flat- 
tering her preposterous vanity. 



gave for a prisC'Siilyect to. the 
best poets and musicians, whom 
he liberally rewarded, the beauty 
and accomplishments of his rayil 
mistress, now a decrepit virgin 
on the brink of seventy: But 
maiden queens are in perpetual 
bloom. 

Our author's father seems also 
to have been a writer. For in 
the Register of the Stationers, 
John Busby enters on Dec. 15, 
I608, " A Sixe fold Politician by 
« John Milton/* A copy of this 
book is in the Bodleian library, 
which appears to have hdonged 
to Burton, who wrote on Mdcrn^ 
cholu. 

66. The '' Six-fold Politician- 
oimht probably to be ascribed to 
John Milton, author of the As« 
trologaster. HayUff. 

7L He had Ovid in his head. 
Amor. i. xv. 6, 

Non me verbosas leges ediscere, nee 

Ingrato vocem proetitnlsse fiiro, Ac 
He speaks with a Hke ecmtempt 
for tne study of the Law to 
Hartlib, Tract. Educat. *" Some 
'' allured to the Trade of Law, 
" grounding their purposes not 
'' on the prudent and heavenly 
" contemplation of justice and 
'' eqmty which was never taa^t 
''them, but on the promisui^ 
*' and pleasing thoughts o€ liti- 
''gious terms, fat contentions, 
" and flowing fees.** 
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Sed magis excultam cupiens ditescere mentem, 

Me procul urbano strepitu, secessibus altis 

Abductuxn, AonuB jucunda per otk ripae, 75^ 

Phoebaeo lateri comitem sinis ire beatum. 

Officium chari taceo commune parentis, 

Me poscunt majora : tuo, pater optime, sumptu 

Cum mihi Romuleae patuit facundia linguae, 

£t Latii veneres, et quae Jovis ora decdbant so 

Grandia magniloquis elata vocabula Graiis, 

Addere suasisti quos jactat Gallia flores ; 

Et quam degeneri novus Italus ore loquelam 

Fundit, barbaricos testatus voce tumultus ; 

Quaeque Palaestinus loquitur mysteria vates. 85 

Denique quicquid habet coelum, subjectaque ccelo 

Terra parens, terrabque et coelo interfluus aer, 

Quicquid et unda tegit, pontique agitabile marmor. 



75. Aubrey, in Milton's roanu* and that Athens with its pellucid 

script Life, says, that he " was Ilissus, and Rome with its banks 

" ten yeares old by his picture, of the Tiber, could not detain 

'' and then a poet.** The picture him from the Amo of Florence, 

is that by Cornelius Jansen. and the hills of Fesole. Prose 

8S. — novus Italus, &c.] Mil- Works, ii. 570. See also Fran- 
ton was so well skilled in Italian, cini's pimegyric. His Italian 
that at Florence, the Crusca, an Sonnets shew that he was a mas- 
academy instituted for recovering ter of the language. Dr. John- 
and preserving the puri^ of the son is of opinion, that Milton's 
Florentine language, often con- acquaintance wiUi the Italian 
•nlted him on £e critical niceties wnters may be discovered in his 
«f that language. He tells Bene- Lycidas, by the mixture of longer 
detto Bnonmatteo, who was writ- and shmter verses, according to 
ing an Italian grammar, in a the rules of the Tuscan poetry. 
Jbmn Letter dated at Florence, 84. — barharicot testatus voce 
1688, that although he had in- tumultus;] The pure Roman lan- 
dulged in copious draughts of guaf e was corrupted by barbaric. 



Roman and Grecian literature, or Uothic, invaaers. He adopts 

yet that he came with a fresh Barbaricus, used by Vii^l more 

eagerness and delight to the than once, into English. Par. 

luxuries q£ Dante am Petrarch, Lost, b. ii. 4. '' Barbaric pearl 

and the rest of the Italian poets ; ** and gold.*' 
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Per te nowe licet, per te, si nowe libebitr 
Diinotaque venit spectanda scieotia mtke^ 90 

Ntidaque conypicuos incliaat ad oscitia vultus^ 
Ni fugisse velim, ni sit libaase molestum. 

I nunc, confer opes, quisquis matesanus a^tas 
Austriaci gazas, Periianaqiie regna praeoptas. 
Quae potuit majora pater tribuisse, vel ipse 95 

Jupiter, excepto, donasset ut omnia, cceIo ? 
Non potiora dedit, quamvis et tuta fuissent, 
Publica qui juveni commisit lumina nato, 
Atque Hyperionios currus, et fraena diei, 
Et circum undantem radiata }uce tiaram. loe 

Ergo ego jam doctae pars qiaamlibet ima catarvae, 
Victrices hederas inter, laurosque sedebo ; 
Jamque nee obscurus populo miscebor inerti, 
Vitabuntque oculos vestigia noatra profanos. 
Este procul vigiles curae, procul este querelas, 105 

Invidia&que acies transv^rso tortilis hirquo, 
Saeva nee anguiferos extende calumnia rictus ; 
In me triste nihil foedissima turba potestis, 
Nee vestri sum juris ego ; securaque tutus 
Pectora, vipereo gradiar sublimis ab iciu. no 

At tibi, chare pater, postquam non aequa merenti 



9S. / nunc, confer opes, Sec] 107. Amgidfem nohu k oar^ 
Owl, Spist Ueroid. xii. «04* tftinlj an inaccumfee ' — 



/iMmc9Si9fphiM,linprobe»e<Mi/b'«9Mt. Caktmmia is, I ftar, thet 
106. IntiduEque acies transversa ^ P«>^ 2^ than rf poctiy. 



tortilis hirquo n The beat com- Mwy ^f ***^**** •^®*i"**"'*~ "^ 

ment on this line is die following "" *fi™, P?f"* ^, "^ ^y * 

descriptlan of envy, raised to gwftadbyhighclawicaAaiilhowty, 

the highest pitch, m Par. Lost, ^tni^^ ^ .\ ^ 

hr.Soi 109. Perhaps Milton Biigfat he 

-Aside the Devil turnM i"""^^ ^" lengthening the ]m^ 

Forenvy,y«t with jealous leer nialfgn ^UMMt ot ego* as tBe icta» «r 

Ey*d them askance. the verse ^s on it Sifwtmons. 
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Posse referre dattir, nee do&a rependere factis^ 
Sit memorasse satis, repetitaquQ siuiiera grata 
Percensere animo, fidaeqne repouere menti. 

Et vos, O nostri, juvenilia oarmina, lusus, us 

Si modo perpetuos sperare audebitis annos, 
£t domini superesse rogo, lucemque tueri, 
Nee spisso rapient oblivia nigra sub Oreo ; 
Forsitan has laudes, decantatumque parentis 
Nomen, ad exemplum, sero servabitis aevc* i£0 

Psalm CXIV.f 
I2PAHA. or6 vittii^^ or dyXocoi <pvX' 'IoljcqjZou 



* Such prodoctiQns of true 
genias, with a natural and noble 
consciousness anticipating itsown 
immortalitj, are seldom found to 
faa. 

t Whoerer wiH carefblly com- 
pare this Psalm with Dtipoi^*s 
version, will find this of Milton 
far superior; for in Duports ver- 
sion are many solecisms. ^'Quod 
" infortunium, says Dawes very 
" candidly, in caeteros itidem 
" quosque, qui a saeculis recen- 
'' tioribus Gnece scribere tenta- 
'' runt, cadere dicendum est." 
Miseelkn. p. 1. Dr. J. Wation. 

Milton sent it to his friend 
Alexander QiU, in return for an 
degant copy of hendecasyllables. 
'* Mitto itaque qued 9on plime 
'' meum est, sea et vatis edam 
'' illius vere divini, cujus banc 
" oden altera setatis septimana, 
'' nullo certo animi proposito, 
'' sed subito nescio quo impetu, 



" ^te lucis exortnm, ad Grssei 
** carminis heroici legem^ in le- 
'' ctulo fere concinnabam.** He 
adds, " It is the first and only 
''thing I have ever wrote in 
" Grreek , since I left your school ; 
"for, as you know, I am now 
'* fond of comDosing in Latin or- 
'' English. Tney in the present 
'' 9^e who write in Qreek, are 
'' singing to the deaf. Farewell, 
" and on Tuesday next expect 
" me in London among the book- 
" sellers.** Epist Fam. Dec. 4, 
1634. Prose Works^iL ^67. He 
was now therefore twenty-eight 
y«ar»-old. In the postscript to 
Bucer on Divorce, he thus ex- 
presses his aversion to trapsktien. 
*' Me who never could delight 
**• iok long dtatiens, miieh.Ieas in 
" whole traductions; whether it 
*' be natural disposition or edu- 
'' cation in me, or that my roo- 
^' ther bore me a speaker of what 
** God made mine own, and not 
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A9 TOTS (Mvfoi tfif C4no¥ yifo^ tni^ *Iouia» 

*£y df 6sog Xuo7(ri fikya zgti»9 fiao'iXiuif. 

Ei^Cy za) ivrgoraifjv ^vyaH ippeifja'i ffaXacca 5 

K6fJi0(tTt ilXvfJtfiyfj podiof, oS a^ t^rv^tki^Sn 

'Ijo^ 'logidvfii tot) dgyvgosiiiit xtiynv, 

'E)e V O|0ca czag^fMltrtv drssgictot zkoviofTO^ 

*Clg Kgio) ff^gtyoofPTSg ivTga^sg^. f » dXaij^ 

'BouoTigai y &[Mt roumi dpourzigTn^af igmai^ lo 

Ofa retga) trugiyyi <pl\ff vxo fAfiTigt oigpsg. 

T/Wf (rvy\ obhd ^olXoMTiray xiXotg ^vya,^ sppoifja'ag 

Kvfju»Ti uXufJutPn po6iMi Ti y dg lo'TvpiXij^^fi; 

*lgog *Iogioi¥fi tot) dgyvgosiiiot rfiy^v; 

TiW ogsa ffKo^^dfiiOmv dntgicna xKonscrOij 15 

*Clg xgio) (T^giyoatfTig ivT^a^igil if dXof^ $ 

3moTiga^ t) d* a^' vfifjuig dvo^czigTitrar igiTvas^ 

Oiot Taga) <rvg{yy$ ^iXif vro fifiTtgt agpsg; 

Sf/fo youo^ Tgiovtret fiiop fjuiyix^ ixTvnoPTo^ 

Todoi 6%0¥ Tgiiovtr SraTOP ciCo^ ^IcrcaxiiaOi 20 

Og T$ za) iz (rnXaicifp xoT»fj(0oig j^is fMgfJUVgovTotg^ 

Kg^pfjPT dipaop TiTgfig dro iaz^voitrtrnig. 

Philosophus ad regem quendam^ qui eum ignotum et 
tnsontem inter reos forte cnptum inscius damna- 
verat^ tpip It) 6apdT^ Togiuofiipogy hcec subito ntisit. 

12 ANA» si oXstrfjg fis top sppofMPj cvii rtp dpigwp 
Asipop oX^g igdcaPTUj (To^uTaTOP Mi zdgnjpop^ 



" a translator." Prose Works^ posecl to Milton to traofiUte 
vol i. SJ93. It was once pro- Homer. 
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'Pfliiioig d^iXoiOf to V vimgop aSii pontrstc^ 

*In E/^giei ejus If Sculptor em. 

AmA0EI yiyfoiptfai %u(i rn^ii (Mp slzom 
Oo/jc rajj* ap, ^rgog sTilog uvTC^v\g ^xirm. 
Tor y ixTvx^nh ovk Irtypiftig^ (piXot^ 



4. In editkm 1645> thus/ 

lf«^ mSrm t k( iwutm x^ f^^^ 

T«iJf y U «riXiif — 

The passage was altered^ as at 
present^ in edition 1673. 

* Added in the edition of 
1673. Newton. 

t Qf Milton. 

X This inscription, a satire on 
the en^ver, but happily con- 
cealed m an unknown tongue, is 
placed at the bottom of Milton's 
print, prefixed to Moseley's 
edition of these poems, 1645. 
The print is in an oval: at the 
angles of the page are the 
Mu3es Mdppmene, Erato, Ura- 
nia, and Clio; and in a back- 
ground a lan08ca[)e with Shep« 
herds, evidently in allusion to 
l#ycidas and i** Allegro. Con- 
scious of the comeliness of his 
person, from whi^ he afterwards 
delineatsd Adam, Milton could 
not help expressing his re- 
sentment at so palpable a dis« 
vmilitude. Salmasius, in his 
Defensio Regia, calls it com- 
piulam imagmem, and declares 
that it gate him no disadvan- 
VOL. IV. 



tageous idea of the toire or 
his antagonist 3ut Akxander. 
More having laughed at thia 
l^int, Milton replies in his 
Drfensio pro se, " Tu effigiem 
'^ raei dissimillimam, pr^ixam 
'^i poematUfus vidisti. £go vero, 
*^ si impulsu et ambitione librarii 
** me imperito scalptori, pro- 
" pterea quod in urbe alius eo 
" belli tempore non erat, infistbre 
" scalpendum permisi, id me 
" negfexisse potius earn rem 
'^arguebat, cujus tu mihi m* 
*' mium cultum objicis." Prose 
Works, vol. ii. 367* Round it 
is inscribed JohannisMiltoniAngU. 
Effigies anno (Blaiis vigesimo 
primo. There was therefore some 
drawing or paintiog of Milton- 
in 16£9, from which this engrav-« 
ing was made in 1645, eo beUi 
tempore, when the civil war was 
now begun. The engraver ia 
ViTilliam Marshall; who from 
the year 1634, was often em^^ 
ployed by Moseley, Milton's 
bookseller, to engvave heads fot 
books of poeby. One of these 
heads was. of Shakespeare, to. 
his Poems in 1640. Marshall's 
manner has sometimes a neatnesst 
Mid a delicacy discernible throiigl^ 
A a 
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mudi lalxrared hardoesa* In the 
year I67O, there wa9 anotlier 
plate of Milton by Fakhome, 
from a drawing in cravons by 
Faithorne^ premced to nis His- 
tory of Britain, with this legend, 
'^ Uul. Faithome ad vivum delin. 
'' et sculpait Joannis Milton i 
[* eflSgies Mtat 62. 1670/* It 
18 also prefixed to our author*! 
Prose Works, in three volumes, 
1698. This 18 not in Faithome*8 
best manner. Between the two 
prints, hitherto mentioned, al- 
lowing for the pealt difference 
of years, there is very little if 
any resemblance. This last was 
oopied by W. DoHe, before MU- 
ton's Logic, 1672. Afterwards 
by Robert White; and next by 
Vertue, one of his chief works, 
in 1725. There are fbur or five 
original pictures of our author. 
The first, a half len^h with a 
kctd ruff, is by Comehus Jansen, 
in 16I8, when he was only a 
bov of ten years old. It W 
bdonged to Milton's widow, his 
third wife, who lived in Cheshire. 
This was in the possession of 
Mr. Thomas HoUis, having been 
purchased at Mr. Charles Stan- 
Mpe's sale for thirty one guineas, 
in June, 176O. Lord Harrington 
wishing to have the kit returned* 
Mr. HoUis replied, " his lord- 
« ship's whole estate diould not 
<' repurchase it." It was en- 
graved by J. B. Cipriani, in 
1760. Mr. Stanhope bought it 
•f the executors of Muton*s 
widow for twenty guineas. The 
kte Mr. HoOts, when his lodg- 
ings in Covent-garden wete on 
ire, walked calmly out of the 
Iioase with this pfeture by 
Janstn in his hand, neglecthig 
to secure any other portable 
SBPlide of vahie. I presume it is 
M<w m the possession d Ur. 



Brand |I<^lid* L^he picture of 
Milton by C. Jansen passed with 
dbe: vest 43£ the Holbs property 
into the hands of Dr. Disney, 
who inherited also from Mr. 
Brand a small silver seal with 
which Milton was accustomed 
to seal his letters. On the death 
of Foster, the husband of Milton s 
gncnd'^Uuighter, it passed throng 
one intermediate nand into the 
possession of Mr. T. HoDia ih 
1761. It bears Milton's armi^ 
winch were argent, a qireaa 
eagle with two heads gules, 
le^o^ and beaked sable. <Sjf]n- 
mons.2 (See Ad Fatr. note, v. 
75.) Another, whidi had also 
belonged to Milton's widow, is in 
the possession of the Onslow 
family. This, whidi is not at 
all like Faithome's crayon-draw- 
ing, and by some is sumected 
not to be a portrait of Mihnn, 
has been more than once en- 
graved by Vertue: who in his 
first plate of it, dated 17^1, and 
in otners, makes the age twen^ 
one. This has been also en- 
graved by Houbraken in 1741* 
and bv Cipriani. Tlie ruff is 
mudi m the neat style of paints 
mg ruffii, about and before 162S. 
The picture b handsomer than 
die engriivings. TUa portrait is 
mentioned in Aubreys inana« 
script Life of MUton, 16gl, as 
then belonging to the widow. 
And he says, " Mem. Wrii^ kit 
** namthi red letHen^mhiMpieiurm 
^'fokkh fuM widome Aes, te 
*' preterve ihem:* Vertue, in a 
Letter to Mr. Chrittian the seal 
ei^aver, in the British Mafleam, 
about 1790, p wqt o se s to ask 
Prior the poet, whether tliers 
had not been a picture c^Miltett 
in the late Lord Dorset's ocdlee- 
tion. The Ductless of Porthmd 
has a mtoiatureof hit head, when 
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ytmngz the face has a stern 
thoughtfblness^ and^ to use his 
crvm expression, is severe in 
ttouthfui beauty. Before Peck's 
New Memoirs of Milton, printed 
1740, is a pretended head of 
Milton in exquisite mezzotinto, 
done by the second J. Faber: 
which is characteristically unlike 
any othei' representation of our 
author I remember to have seen. 
It is from a painting given to 
Pfeck by Sir John Meres erf" 
Kirkby-Belers in Leicestershire. 
Bat Peck himself knew that he 
Was imposing npon the public. 
For havmg asked Vertue whether 
he thought it a picture of Milton, 
and Vertue peremptorily an- 
gering fn the negative. Peck 
replied, " 111 have a scraping 
*'from it, however; and let 
** posterity settle the difference.** 
Besides, in this picture the left 
hand is on a book, lettered 
Paradise Lost But Peck sup- 
mses the age about twenty five, 
when Mihon had never thought 
of that poem or subject Peck 
tnentions a head done by Milton 
himself on board: but it does 
not appear to be authenticated. 
The Richardsons, and next the 
Tonsons, had the admirable 
crayon-drawing above mention- 
ed, done by Faithome, the best 
likeness extant, and for which 
Milton sate at the age of sixty 
two. About the year 17S5, 
Vertue carried this drawing, 
WiA other reputed engravings 
and paintings of Milton, to Mu- 
ton's favourite daughter Deho- 
tab, a venr sensible woman, 
iHio died the wifb of Abraham 
Clark^ a weaver in Spitalfields, 
in 1727> affed 76. He contrived 
to have mem brought into the 
focm as if by accident, while he 
was conversing with her. At 



seeing the drawing, taking no 
notice of the rest, she sudaenly 
cried ptit in great surprise, 
Lard, that is the picture of my 
father! How came you by U9 
And stroking down the faiair of 
her forehead, added, Just so my 
father wore his hair. She was very 
like Milton. Compare Richard- 
son, Explan. N. p. xxxvi. This 
head by Faithome was etched 
by Richardson the father about 
1734, with the addition of a 
laurel-crown to help the pro- 
priety of the motto. It is before the 
Explanatory Note^ on the Para- 
dise Lost, by the Richardsons^ 
Lond. 1734, 8vo. The busts 
prefixed to Milton's Prose Works 
by Birch, 1738, and by Baron 
1753, are engraved by Vertue 
fW>m a bad drawing made by 
J. Richardson, afler an Original 
cast in plaister about fifty. Of 
this cast Mr Hollis gave a draw- 
ing by Cipriani to Speaker 
Onslow, in 17^9. It was exe- 
cuted, perhaps on the publication 
of the Defensio, by one Pierce, 
an artist of some note, the same 
who did the marble bust of Sir 
Christopher Wren in the Bod- 
leian library, or by Abraham 
Simon. Mr. Hollii bought it of 
Vertue. It has been remodelled 
in wax by Gosset. Richardson 
the father also etched this bust, 
for The Poems and Critical 
Essays of S. Say, 1754. 4to. But* 
I beUeve, this is the same etch- 
ing that I have mentioned above, 
to have been made by old 
Richardson 17S4, and which was 
now lent to Say'a editor, nsi, 
for Say's Essays. Old Richard' 
eon was not living in 1754, 
There is, however, another etch* 
ing of Milton, by Richardson^ 
the younger, before he was 
blind, and when much younger 
A a S 
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than fifty^ accompanied with aix 
Dombast verses^ " Authentic 
" Homer, &c.** The verses are 
subscribed " J. R. jun." The 
drawings, as well as engravings, 
of Milton by Cipriani^^are many. 
There is a drawmg of our author 
by Deacon: it is taken from a 
proof- impression on wax of a 
seal by Thomas Simon, Crom- 
welFs chief mint-master, first in 
the hands of Mr. Yeo, afterwards 
of Mr. Hollis. This^ a profile, 
has been lately engraved by 
Ryland. Mr. Hollis had a smaU 
steel puncheon of Milton's head, 
a full firont, for a seal or ring, 
by the same T. Simon, who did 
many more of Milton's party in 
the same way. The medal of 
Milton struck by Tanner, for 
auditor Benson, is after the old 
plaister-bust;, and Faithorne's 
crayon-piece, chiefly the latter. 
So is me marble bust in the 
Abbey, by Rysbrack, 1737. 
Scheemaker*s marble bust, for 
Br. Mead, and bought at his 
sale by. Mr. Duncombe, was 
professedly and exactly copied 
from the plaister-bust Fai- 
thorne's is the most common re- 
presentation of. Milton*s head. 
Either that, or the Onslow 
picture, are the heads in Beet* 
ley's, and Tickell's, and Newton's 
editions. All by Vertue. Mil- 
ton's daufi^hter Deborah above 
mentioned, the daughter of his 
first wife, and his amanuensis, 
told Vertue, that " her father 
*' was of a fair complexion, a 
'^ little red in his cheeks, and 
*' light brown lank hair.** Letter 
to Mr. Christian^ ut supr. MS» 
Brit Mus. 

It is diverting enough, that M* 
Vanderarucht engraved for Ton- 
son's edition, 1713, a copy of 
MarihaTl's print, 1643, with his 



own name, and the accompani- 
ment of this Greek inscription, 
an unperceived reflection on him^ 
self. Vertue*8 Greek motto is a 
trite and well known couplet' 
from the Odyasey. 

Since these imp^ect and 
hasty notices were thrown toge- 
ther. Sir Joshua Reynolds has 
purchased a picture of Milton 
for one hundred guineas. It was 
brought to Sir Joshua, 1784, by 
one Mr. Hunt, a printsefler and 
picture-dealer, who bought it of 
a broker; but the broker does 
not know the person of whom 
he had it. The portrait is dressed 
in black, with a band; and the 
painter's mark and date are 
" S. C. 1653." This is writtwr 
on the back. '' This picture be- 
" longed to Deborah Milton, who 
" was her father's amanuensis : 
" at her death was sold to Sir 
" W. Davenant*s famOy. It was 
" painted by Mr. Samuel Cooper, 
'* who was painter to Ohver 
" Cromwell, at the time Milton 
'' was Latin Secretarjr to the 
" Protector. The painter and 
" poet were near of the same 
'* age ; MOton was bom in l608, 
^' and died in 1674, and Cooper 
** was bom in l609, and died id 
^' 1672, and were oompaniims 
''and friends till death parted 
'* them. Several encouragers and 
'' lovers of the fine arts at that 
'* time wanted this mcture; par- 
" ticiilarly. Lord Dorset, John 
** Somers, 'iBsquire, Sir Robert 
" Howard, Dryden, Att^ury, 
"Pr. Aldrich, and Sir John 
'' Denhun." Lord Dorset was 
probably the lucky man; fi^rthis 
seems ta be the very picture for 
which, as I have before obaarved, 
Vertue wished Prior to akarA in 
Lord Dorset's collection. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds aays,'' The pic« 
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<^ tore is admirably punted, and 
" witfa^uch a cJiaracter of nature, 
>' that 1 am perfectly sure it was 
'' a striking likeness. I have 
'' now a cHfferent idea of the 
*^ countenance of Milton, which 
* cannot be got from any of the 
" other pictures that I have seen. 
'* It is perfectly preserved, which 
'' shews that it has been shut up 
^' in some drawer; if it had been 
*' exposed to the light, the co- 
^* lours would long before this 
*' have vanidied." It must be 
owned, that Uiis miniature of 
Milton^ lately purchased by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, strongly re- 
sembles Vandyck's picture of 
Selden in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford : and it is highly pro- 
bable that Cooper should have 
done a miniature of Selden as a 



companion to the h^ds of other 
heroes of the commonwealth. 
For Cooper painted Oliver Crom- 
well, in the possession of the 
Frankland family -, and another, 
in profile, at Devonshire house: 
Richard Cromwell at Strawberry 
hill: Secretary Thurloe, brioDg- 
iog to L<»d James Cavendish: 
and Ireton, CromwelFs genera]> 
now or late in the coUectbn of 
Charles Polhill, Esquire, a de- 
scendant of Cromwell. Cooper 
was painter to the party, if such 
a party could have a painter. 
The inference, however, might 
be applied to prove, that this 
head is Cooper's miniature of 
Milton. It has been copied by 
a female artist, in a style of un- 
common elegance and accuracy. 



Notes on the Greek Versesy by Dr. Bttmey, 



Those, who have Ions and 
justly entertained an high idea 
of Milton*8 Greek erudition, on 
perusing the following notes, 
will probably feel disappointed ; 
and may ascribe to spleen and 
temerity, what, it is hoped, merits 
at least a milder title. — To Mil? 
ton's claim of extensive, and, in- 
deed, wonderful learning, who 
shall refuge their suffirage! It 
reouires not our commendation, 
ana may defy our censure* — If 
Dr. J(^son, however, observes 
of some Latin verse of Milton, 
that it is not secure against a stem 
grammarian, (Life of Milton, 
Works, voL ii. p. 92.) what would 
he have said, if he had bestowed 



his time, in examining part of 
this Greek poetry, with the same 
exactness of taste, and with equal 
accuracy of criticism. 

If Milton had lived in the 
present age, the necessity of these 
remarks would, in all probability, 
have been supersedeo. His na- 
tive powers of mind, and his 
studious researches, would have 
been assisted by the learned la- 
bours of Bendey, Hemsterhusius, 
Vidckenaer, Toup, and Ruhnke- 
nius, under whose auspices Qreek 
criticism has flourished^ in this 
century, with a degree of vigour 
wholly unknown in any period, 
since the revival of letters. 



L PSALllCXIV. 

This Grreek version, as Dr. port. It has more vigour, but 
Joseph Warton has justly ob- is not wholly free from inaccu- 
served, is superior to that of Du« racies. 

Aa3 
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In v€ne 4. die prepotitioa tf 
might have been omitted, as in 
Homer, Od. H. 5$. Fiywtnviir 

S, tffmnn, and 18. t^fsmrna 
should have been in the middle 
y<»oe. 

5. and 13. mXfitn should have 
the aatepennlt kmg, as it is used 
by Homer. 

. 7* end 14. la^m has the pe<» 
Bultimate $kori m Nontiiis*s ver- 
sion of St John's Gospel, i. %$. 
and in x. 4a where it iqppears 
bng, U^imfmm super$cnptum esi, 

IL PhUosopha oi 

In this short coraposition, the 
style of the Epic Poets is imi- 
tated very inaccurately, and is 
strangely blended with that of 
the Tragic writers. 

1. £i •Af^] Milton ought to 
have written u n oAirijj. — The 
subjunctive tAirjifi as in XL A. 
559, — and M must necessarily be 
added to u, when it is fbllowed 
by this mood. 

£<, j'n the Dramatic Poets, is 
used with the indicative, and 
the optative, but never with 
the subjunctive mood; though 
it is ioined to all the three moods, 
in Homer. Yet this is not al- 
lowed indifferently, nor without 
distinction. 

Bi, with a subjunctive mood, 
is never used by Homer, without 
the addition of tu or »if, or its 
equivalent «r. 

The few passages, which, in 
the present copies of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, seem to militate 
against these Canons, may all be 
corrected. 

But as the instances of Et with 
a subjunctive are so rare in Ho- 
mer, Milton probably supposed, 
that the corrupt passages m the 
Tragedies, in which such a con* 



lays SyUMHrgioW^nie syHabte 
AA b used long by ApoUinarina, 
in his translatton of this paahn; 

9. and 16. wt^tft^ This ward 
is sopiported by no aathority. 

19. m$m ^mXmrwm. Aim D^ric^ 
tot mm has the m kmg. 

17. Bmi^n^ti y m^ — As or 
A' Aould have ^iHowed Bam- 

19. /MyaX* mtwmmtm, does not 
appear iiUeUigible. Sboddkbe 
fuymXm jsrvrMHw? In tke fidkw- 
ii^ verse yj^uovt had better have 
\iwa 'ti 9f tw tr, as t^fiMH pceoedea* 

Regem quettdmn, ftc. 

struction may be found, would 
defend his £1 •?J^. 

T«f iff0fU9] *o' tyMftH, qui est 
intra Je^em, of course does not 
occur m Homer. — ^The word 
mfiH, however, may be found 
in the Tragic writers; but they 
do not apply it to pers<ms* 

The application of mtfH to 
persons appears to be peculiar to 
ibe later writers. ^. Paul td 
ihe Corinth. 1. ix. 21. says, •••- 
ftf Xf «(rtf : Ludan, JupU. Trag. 
vol. h. p. 671* •'v^fMf II ^ y iyift, 
and Libsnius, in a very laconic 
Epistle, '0<g*TiK tfuftdf, Epist.vc. 
p. ^SS. Ed. Wolf. 

£fy«iMf, however, is applied to 
objects without life, by the an« 
cient Greeks, and, indeed, by 
the Receniiores. £m^^ is not 
an Epic word, in the significatian 
of a. Just and irreproachable moM. 

Ovit rif Hfi^iff iuff «X#( }(«- 
«trr«.] *OXatt, which appears of 
little service in this passage, is 
not in Homer, and very rarely, 
if ever, in the Tragedies. 

A^M9 is not used in the Iliad. 
In the Odyss. 0. 823. wM^^^tfSfrh 
or wm^ l^ivtfvi, and 382. t»»^«- 
n^f may be found. The formuia, 
i^ rtm iwn, may be termed 
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Homeric^lis Uob^ wyt in IL r. 
^M... 9«nVmv immh f^ — y but 
l^r, with ^, double aceasatpr^t 
ii pexfectl^ in the style 0f 
tbe dramatic. writen. Eurij^des 
akua Trill jifibrd a. sufficiency of 
caumplea. Uecub. 253. Orest* 
581. HjppoL 17a. Iph. AuL 87 If 
Ion. 12o7* From these two last 
passaces^ it appears, that Milton 
shoold have written, rtfMi^m TI 
^fiMp 2^m^MfTt$, which is more 
manifest from Med. 560: Ou ri 
2^mru9 iuM9-^ for after i^tft, the 
adjective in the singular number 
ia accompanied bv ri> but in the 
plural it is used alone. 

S.^«w#fty— jc«|Sf«f] It should 
be ^ittmrw Mc^vo* Thus Ho* 
mer has s«(iim» Tm##9, in Iliad A. 
168. ibr T^mn. Neither nmf^f, 
MMpi, nor j^mtf, axe^ used simply 
iq the sense of mt$^09H by Ho* 
mer. 

la^t ffiimm^O^M.'] With re* 
apect to the expressions^ 'Tmhmf 
ufiMr^, or 'riii)i#$ «i^afi», they 
<are strictly Homeric. 

icrii mftKM 1%, however,, utterly 
indefeiisible^ fbr it is neioier Ho- 
meric nor Attic Greek : it is the 
language neither of verse> nor of 
prose. Milton should have writ- 
ten iWf tfffl^i^tfH, which would 
have but an aukward appearance 
in an hexameter verse, or rather, 
perhaps, tt^^rfUfH, in the fu- 
ture. 

Should it be asserted, that 1^1 
is prc^posed to be parentheiicalp 
which does not seem natural, nor 
to have been the authors intenr 
tion, stiU aft^r •Xiai|« the reader 
W0UI4. rather expect a subjunc- 
tive mood» 

Milton appears to have had 
the common idiom of the Trage- 
dies, with regard to these yf«^i*- 
trrtMM verba, floating on his mind, 
though he has failed in express- 



ing his Idfas. That he waa not 
unacquainted with the propift 
usage of tvi$ with a participie^ 
may surely not unfairly be con<» 
dua^ from a passage in bis 
^Paradise l40st, ix. 7dl* 

Gnedtly sh« iagovg^d, without ri». 

And knew not wtkig death. 

Where see the notes. 

— vm^9f mv4$] If mvit be an 
adverb c^ time, as well aao£ place, 
after vm^t» it seems unnecessary. 

«(' mm] ^ So Uiad r. 997* 
e oyt C ^fw V ng* wni^ 

in theseoexameteiB, should hiave 
written fitf KATA hffn$9, after the 
example of Homer, 11. 0« 549* 

o9tf^ In the editlan of 1673> 
and in Bishop Newton's of 17S5> 
the final a is eircum fleeced. An 
ioia subscriptum should aho have 
been added, if aSv^ji be the fu- 
ture middle. 

O>v(0/Mti« however, like Mmf^ 
rv^f^m, is one of diose Terbs 
whidi have the Upsilon long, in 
pra^ntif)u$ et imperfectis oomi- 
bus, and short in futuris, if they 
have any futures in use. Th]^ 
point of Prosody has been accu- 
rately and clearly illustrated hj 
Clark, in his notes on Homer, iL 
A. 338. B. 43. 

Since the Upsilon in Mii(T«{«»- 
fmt fulurum, as Clark observes^ 
semper oorr^Uurp the same must 
also be the quaintity of the Upsi- 
lon, in Miv^^vfmh if sueh a wovd 
exists. 

T^MP Y] It should be pxinted 
viM^y, in one word. II^AMrfisthe 
reading in the edition of 1645. 
This genitive occurs only twice 
in Homer, Iliad A. I68. and 7. 
52. In the latter place wXih is 
noted as a various reading. 

A a 4 
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ni^itfftMMv a>JM(\ Hoc minus 
placet. When «x««g occurs in 
Homer, it is used withdut any 
epidiet, and irmmfvucf is hot an 
Honieric "word. As to •Mo-omf, 
since Milton uses •Airfi«, smplid 
S» in the ,6rat line, •Xuvrnt so 
nearly after it, seems exception- 
able, in point of taste, in such a 
short composition. 



In the va^kms reailiog of tie 
fourth verse; fm^^ mt0is V mJ^ 
iwutit, for ^us^i^nH\ the wocd 
«^#f should have been aspirated; 
as it is in Homer, after Mii^^; 
IKadT.848, Odys8.n.lll.aBd, 
indeed alwayi, when it is used 
in the sebse of Umer^, or «c 



ni. In Effigiei ejus Sculplorem. 



.. .Thii Epi^om is far inferior 
to those, which ate, preserved in 
Ai^ Greek A'nthologia, on Bad 
•Painters: It has no point: it has 
Jib ji^iMi. It ii destitute of 
poetical merit, and appears far 
more re^i^rkable for its errors 
than for its. excellencies. 
• To confess the truth, the Poet 
•does not appear to have sus- 
'pected, that whife he was cen- 
suring die Effigid Sculptor, he 
"was exposing himself to the se- 
verity of criticism, by admitting, 
ihto his verses, disputable Greek 
and false metre. 

As these lines are Iambics, it 
may be concluded, that Milton 
ineaned to imitate the style of 
the Tragic and Iambic writers. 
Slich, at least,- ought to have 
been his modeL 

- In the first line, the particle 
fU9 is placed much too&r distant 
"firom'^e banning of the sen- 
tence. The later Comic writers 
are not always very chaste, in 
their position of h and y^, and, 
perhaps, of ^ and similar words. 
, 2. *««iK •»] This is perfocdy 
Attic, and used by Sophocles, 
Trach. lOTS. Elcctr. 548. Ed. 
firunckii.— In so short a com- 
'position, an AnapceHus in the 
fifth foot of two following lines 
might b^er have been avoided. 

Bihf «vr«f vk] Avfpvif, in the 



sense intended by Milton, « rite 
recordor, is not warranted by the 
dramatic poets, if it is by any of 
the mor^ ancient "writersl 

3. T«f iJCTtwrarw] This word is 
not right, — Tvirtnis is an adjec- 
tive used by JUycoohro, 2G2. 
rvT0mf ToMMi*, from wnich might 
be formed wrvinnoi, but no au^ 
thority for it at present occurs. 
Witl^ more propriety then Mfl- 
ton would have written; T» f 
f»Tvir<»T«», sett f*>#f or ^xf^- "^^ 
substantives, however, are Twr#- 
fiftuidmrvw^um. Euripides uses 
the foiroer, in the Phoeniss. 165. 
Ed. Vidck, wx0faM ^^— rTbe 
latter is explamed in Uesychins 
by ifutHfut. 

«ny»*Ti<] AtypMOgraphicalcrror. 
It should of course be •wtyums, 
as it is rightly printed in the 
edition of I&JS. 

y^w,] , FiXm in the. Tragk 
fvriters sometimes governs a 
genitive, but more frequeirfy a 
dative case, either with or wfeh- 
out a preceding preposition. In 
a passage ftom Gregory of Na- 
zianzen, adduced hj H. Ste- 
phens, in his Thesaurus, v. i. 
p. 821. E. Voc. TOiM^, this verb 
governs an accusative case ; hoi 
this construction is veiy unusual, 
and can have no reference to 
Attic poetry. 
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The word h/wfufmfm teems In the next plao^, this word 
^ith etior. — The Antet>^ttvilt is ivirfUft^fAm do6t not ocoui'^ \ be- 
long, 8o that a ^;)oiu/<rtK occupies lieve, in any ancient writer 3 and 
the fourth pkce, which even the if it did^ it could not possibly be 
advocates for the toleration of used in the signification/in whid^ 
AnapafHim$0dikiipari6usMonid' H has been enq^jped-by Afiln 
not readily allow. ton. . • 
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AdSaisiiluw^ Poeiam Romamm^ asgrotantem* 

SCAZONTES. 

O MUSA gressum qu® rolens trahis daudum, 

Yulcanioque tarda gaudes incessu, 

Nee sends illud in loco minus gratum, 

Quam cum decentes flava Deiope suras 

Altemat aureum ante Junonis lectum ; 5 

Adesdum, et hsDC s'is verba pauca Salsillo 

Refer, Camoena nostra cui tantum est cordi, 

Quamque ille magnis prsetulit immerito divis. 

Haec ergo alumnus ille Liondini Milto, 

Diebus hisce qui suum linquens nidum» 10 

Polique tractum, pessimus ubi ventorum, 

Insanientis impotensque pulmonis, 

Pemix anhela sub Jove exercet flabra, 

Venit feraces Itali soli ad glebas, 

Visum superba cognitas urbes fema, 15 

* GioTanni SalsOli had com* but the Latins always an iambic 
plimented Milton at Rome in a In the poem before us MOton 
Latin tetrastich, for his Greek, has violated this role of Laiin 
Latin, and Italian poetry. Mil- prosody in no less than twenty- 
ton, in return, sent these elegant one instances, by inserting either 
Scazontes to Salsilli when in* a spondee or an anapaest in the 
disposed. place in question. This is to be 

1. Muia gressum qua volent guilty not of false quantity, but 

irahis claudwn,'] Mr. Bowie here of an erroneous &bric of yerse. 

cites Angelinus Gazseus, a Dutch Symmons. 

poet, in Pia HDaria. Antv. IG29. 4. Quam cum decentes fiaoa 

p. 79* Daope, &C.1 As the Muses sinjr 

Subclaodicante UUa redi, Scazon. about the altar of Jupiter, in U 

It is an indispensable rule, which f^\ ^- ^7- This pa^ A^ 

Biaton has nothCTe always ob- l<¥y w applted in Paradise Loet, 

served, that the Scazon is to dose ^^ the angels, b. v. 161. 

with a spondee preceded by an —-And with songs, 

iambus. ^^^ choral fymphonieF, day without 

I. In their S<»ons, the Greeks csrck ^ Mftm# looking. 
use a spondee in the fifth place. 
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Yiix)sque, doctasqueiBcktanjuyeotatis^ / 
Tibi optat idem hie fausta multa, Sakill^ 
Habitumque fesso corpori peoittts sanum ; 
Cui nunc profunda Uli^ iafestat mnea, 
Praecordiisquefixa'da0*)O9wn 3pirat; : eb 

Nee id pepercit impiat quod tu Romaiia 
Tarn cultus ore Leabium <x)iidis iiieki8« 

O dulce divum munua, O Salus, Hebes 
Germana ! Tuque Phoebe iiiorborum terror, 
Pythone cseso, sive tu ma^s Paean ^ 

Libenter audis, hie tuus sacerdos ^t, 
Querceta Fauni, vosque rore vinoso 
Colles benigni, mitis Evandri sedes, 
Siquid salubre vallibua frondet vestris, 
Levamen aegro ferte eertatim vati. w 

Sic iUe, charis ledditus rursum Musis, 

Yicina dulci prata mulcehit cantu. 
Ipse inter atros emirabitur lucos 
Numa, ubi beatum d^it otiom acternum, 

2S. O ^ulce iivum fnunns, &c.] a ■pring, where Numa b fiibled 

r know not any iiner modem to bave reoeired the Boman lawa 

Latin lyric V noetrj, than from from fan wif^ Egeria^ one of 

thk verse to die end. The dose I>iana*d nymphs. The grove w»i 

which 18 digressional, but na- called nemtM^.tfficm«m^ and some- 

turally rises from the subject^ n thnes Lucus Egtrias et Cmnana' 

perfectly antique. rum^ and the spring fm9 Egerue. 

27. Querceta Fauni, &c.] Fau- See Ovid's Fast lii. 275. And 

nus was one of the deities brought when Numa died« Egeria b said 

by E vimder into Latium, accord- to have retired hither^ to lament 

mg to Ovid, Fast b. V. ^. This his death. Ovid^ Metam. zv. 

Is a poetical address to Rome. 487. 

98. '^mUis Evandri sedes,} The —Ham coniox, urbe relicta, 

epithet mitis is finely character- Vallis AxMtim dcmis Urtet abdita 

isticof Evander. •ylfii,Ae* 

SS. Ip9e inter tttros 'emrahUnr On tiiese gitmnds Milton builds 

hecos, &c.] Vary near die city of the present beautiful fietioci. See 

Rome, in the middle of a gloomv Montfaue. Diar. Ital. c. xi p. 158* 

freve, b a romantic cavern with edit. 170S. 
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Suam recliois semper iEgeriaoi spectans. 
Tumidusque et ipse Tibris^ hiiic delinitus, 
Spei favebit lannude colonormn : . 
Nee in sepulehris ibit obsessum reges, 
Nimium sinistro laxus. iituens lorbt 
Sed fraena melius temperibit undarMm, 
Adusque curvi salsa regna Fortumni*^ 
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. MANSUS.* 

Joannes Baptista ManstMy Murchio VUlensisj vir ingenU 
laudey turn lUerarum studio, nee non ei belKca trirttiie. 



38. Nee in sepulehris ihit o&- 

sessum reges, 
Nimium sinistro laxus trruens 
loro:'] 
This was Horace's inundation of 
the Tiber. Od. 1. i. ii! 18. 

m^-^^Vagus et tinisira 
LaUtur ripe. 

For the left side, being on a de- 
clivity^ was soon overflowed. See 
ibid. V. 15. 

Ire dejectum monumenta Kegif. 

. * At Nai>les Mflton was intro- 
duced to Giovanni Battista Man- 
so, Marquis of Villa. See Prose 
Works, vol. ii. 332. Milton at 
leaving Naples sent this poem to 
Manso. He was a nobleman of 
distinguished rank and fortune, 
had supported a military cha- 
racter with high reputation, of 
unblemished nu»mls, a polite 
schobr, a celebrated writer, and 
an universal patron. It was 
among his chier honours* diat he 
had been the friend of Tasso: 
and this circumstance, above all 
othm, must have made Milton 
ambitious of his acquaintance* 
He is not only oomplimented by 



name in the twentieth canto of 
the Gerusalemme, but Tasso ad7 
dressed his Dialogue on Friend- 
ship to Manso, "II Manso, ov^o 
" Dell* Amicitia. DiaWo del 
'' Sig. Torquato Tasso. Almolte 
^* illustre Sig. Giovanni Battista 
''Manso. In Napoli, 1596^** In 
quarto. Beside a Dedication ex- 
pressing the sinoerest r^^ard and 
attachment, five Sonnets from 
Tasso to Manso are prefixed, 
and Manso is one of the inter- 
locutors. Manso in return wrote 
the Life of Tasso, published in 
1621. And, as it here seems, of 
Mteino. Hence our author, ver. 
18. 

Nee satis hoc vimxm est in mittmfm, 

et nee pia cessaot 
Oflicia in tumulo ; cupis integns nu 

pere Oreo, 
Qua poles, atque avidas Ptarearam 

eludere leges : 
dmbormm geous, et Taria sob sotte 

peractam 
Describis vitam, moresquey .et dona 

MinervaB, Ac 

Among Manso's other wocks, 
are, " Erocallia, in Ven. IfiiS." 
In twelve Dialogues. And " I 
'' Paradossi, 1608,*' He died in 
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afmd Italoi etaru$ m primis est. Ad qUem TfyrquaH TaeH 
DkUogita extat de AmiciHa 8criptiM; erat enim TasH and- 
cissimtis; ab qiu> eHam inter Camiypcmicd principes cekbr^i-' 
tur^ in illo poemate cui tittUtce Gerusalemme conqumta-' 
TA, lib. 90. 

Fra cavalier magnanimi, e cortesi, 
Risplende il Mansa— 

Is atUhorem Neapoli commarantem summa bensioeleniia pro- 
secuius estf mtMaqtie ei detuUt humamtaMs offidiu Ad 
hwno itaque hospes Hie anteqtuim ab ea v/rbe discederet, ut 
ne ingrcUvm se astenderetf hoc carmen misk.f 

mIMC quoque. Manse, tuae meditantur carmina laudi 
Pierides, tibi, Manse, choro notissime Phoebi ; 
Quandoquidem ille alium baud aequo est dignatus 

honore, 
Post Gall] cineres, et Mecaenatis Hetrusci. 
Tu quoque, si nostrae tantum valet aura Camcenae, 5 
Victrices hederas inter, laurosque sedebis. 
Te pridem magno felix concordia TassQ 
Junxit, et aeternis inscripsit nomina cbartis ; 
Mox tibi dulciloquum non inscia Musa Marinum 
Tradidit ; ille tuum dici se gaudet alumnum, 10 



16459 aged 84. See siipr. note 5. See the same verse Ad Pa*- 

on Epigr. viL i. item, 102. 

t Wood calls this '' an degani, 10. — ille iuum dici te gaudet, 

^^ Latin poem/* Ath. (hum. L ahtmnum,] Marino cultivated po- 

F. 26s. This judgment, un- etry in the academy of the Oti- 

doabtedly came from Edward osi^ of whidi Manso was one.c^. 

Philips^ Milton 8 nephew^ through the founders. Hither he was, 

Aubrey the antiquary. sent by die Muse^ who wl» nai^ 

1. Sac quoque, Manse, iua ms' inscia, not ignorant of his poetical 



diiantur carmina, &c.] Because abilities and incli|iations,&c.,I!or 

he bad already been celebrated at firsts against bis wiU^ his fa*, 

by many poets. , Quadrio soys, ther had put him to die law« 

by more than fifty. ? 
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Dum canit A893rrios divum proltxus amores ; 
Mfollrs et Ausonias stupefecit carmine nymphas. 
Ille itidem morienB tibi soli debita vates 
Ossa, tibi soli, supremaque ?ota reliquit : 
Nee manes pietas tua chani fefellit amici ; 
Vidimus arridentem operoso ex aere poetam. 



15 



11. Dmh Mmi Augrioi dwum 
proKxutamoreti} Hie allusion is 
to Marino's poem 11 Adone, 
prbUx enoogli if we consider its 
subject; and tn other respects 
spun out to an unwarrantable 
laigtb. Marino's poem, called 
Slrage ie gU InnoceHH, was pub- 
lish^ in i6$Sf abimt four years 
before Milton visited Italy. To 
tliis poem Milton is supposed to 
have been indebted in Paradise 
Lost Mr. Hayley thinks it there- 
^Dre very remariuble^ that our 
author should not here have 
mentioned this poem of Marino, 
as well as his Adotie. The ob- 
servation at first si^t is perti- 
nent and just. But it sboiud be 
remembered, that Milton did not 
begin his Paradise Lost till many 
years aft» (his Epistle was writ* 
ten, and therefore such a poem 
could now be no object. Milton 
diought it sufficient to character- 
ise Marino by his great and po- 
pfldar wovk duly, omitting bis 
other and less conspicuous per- 
ftrraances. See Kippis's Biogr. 
Brit hr. p. Ml. Fmn what is 
here nad, however, it may be 
nifored^ duit Witaa could be 
ns stflngtr to the Strage, and 
ittvst have seen It at an early 
period of his life. 

16. Vidimus arridetiiem operoso 
€9 €tre poetam."] Marino's monu- 
ment at Naptos» erected by 
But die Academy of 



the Humortsti wre said, in Ma- 
rino's epitaph, to have been the 
chief contributors. 

Tasso was buried, in 1595, in 
the church of the monastery of 
Saint Onuftius at Rome; and 
his remains were covered, by liis 
own desire, only wkfa a plain 
stone. Cardinal Cynthio, whom 
he made his heir,^ soon after- 
wards pn^>osed to build a 
splendid tomb to his memory; 
but the design never was carried 
intci execution. Manso, to whoa 
he bequeathed only hu picture, 
and to whom he had committed 
some directions about Itts fimeial, 
coming from Naples to Rome 
about 1605, and finding not so 
much as his name inscribed oa 
the stone under which he was 
kid, ofl*ered to erect a snitdble 
monument, but was not per- 
mitted. However, he procuz«d 
diis simple but expressive in* 
scripti<Hi to be engraved on the 
stcme, Tofqtuiti limi omeu At 
length the monument whidi now 
appears, was given by Caidinal 
Beviliflna, of an Blastrioos Ik- 
mily of Ferrara. 

For a more particular account 
of the very sin^^ubr attentions 
and honours whidi Marino re- 
ceived Irom Manso, the reader b 
referred to the^ Italian Life of 
Marino, by F. Ferrari, published 
at Venice in 16S9, 4to. At the 
end of Marino*s Strage de gU 
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Nee satis hoc visum est in utrumque, et nee pia cenaiit 
Officia in tnmuloi tupkt tnt^ros lapefe Oroo, 
Qua poles, atque avidas I^Ei^carulIl eludere leges : 
Amborum genus, et varia sub sorte peractam %^ 

Describis vitam, moresque, et dona Minenrae; 
^mulus illius, Mycalen qui natus ad altam, 
Rettulit ^olii vitam iacundus Homeri, 
Ergo ego te, Clius et magni nomine Pheabi, 
Manse pater, jubeo longum salvere per sevum, ds 

Missus Hyperboreo juvenis peregtinus ab axe. 
Nee tu longinquam bonqs a^pemabere Musain, 
Quae nuper gelid* vix emltrita sub Afcto, 
Imprudens Itates aUs* est volitare per urbes. 
Nos etiam in npstro tnodulantes flumine cygnos so 
Credimus obscuras noctis sensisse per umbras. 
Qua Thamesis late puris argenteus umis 



Innocently «nd other poems. See looia, is little connected witli 

p. 68, Sl^/89, 90. Marino died either oiP them. B. 

at Naples in 1625, aged fifty 98. Qj»m nuper geUia, dc.] 

six. Aainshiuatioo/thatcoklclimiitei 

22. -^Mycalen qtd natus ad id' mte ui^friendly to g«nhis^ As ia 

i4m, &a] Herodotus, who wrote Par. Loet, b. is. 44. 

the Life of Homer. He was a -— «^ cM 

natiye of Caria, where Mycale is . CUmJte, or ywua damp n^ inteoded 

a mountain. It is among those wiag, Asi * 

famoos hills that blazed in Phae- See note on El. ▼. 6. 

ton's cooflaffration^Ovid^Metam. SO. Not eiiam in nosliro modu* 

u. 223. Tne allusion is hi^pjTi l«ite# flumne oygnoit Arc] We 

iw it draws with it an imphcit northern men are not so un* 

otimparison between i^piaso and poetical a race. Even we have 

Homer. tfie melodSoua swan on oar 

* 29. I have corrected die note Thames, £cc. 

on this vent after 1^. Mant in 32. Qda Tkamau^ Arc] Spen^ 

hisLifbofWarton. It is, how- sei. Hurd. 

€ret, donbtfhl whether ^be Ionic This very probable suppodftioa 

Idfb of Homer was written by may be furUier illustrated. Span- 

Herodotas; it is often ascribed ser wasinmi in London, belbr^ 

to Dionysins of Halicamassns. described as the ^' Urbs rejkta 

Mycale, which is on the coast of '' quam Thamesis aUnit unda.*' 
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Ooeani glfmcos: pfsrfiiodit guigite crioeid ; 
Quin et in bas quondam perv^it Ti^ms oras. 

Sed neque noB geaus inoultum, oec. iautile PhcBbo^ 
Qua plaga septeuQ mundi sulcata Trioue; 96 

Brumalem patitur looga mxh nocte Booten. 
Nos etiam^oolimus Phoebum, no9 mimera Phoebo 
Flaventes spicas, et lutea mala canistris^ 
Halantemque crocum^ peibijbet nisi vaqa vetu^tas, 4(i( 
Misimus, et l^tas Druidum de gente choreas. 
Gens Druides autiqua, sacria opeHata deorum, 
Herouq;! laudes^ imitandaque gesta canebant; 
Hinc quoties festociogunt altaria cantu, 
Delo in herbosai Graiae de more puellaa, as 

Carminibus Isetis memorant Corineida Loxo, 



El. i. 9. 'And he is properly 
ranked with Chancer. And the 
allusion may be to Spenser's 
Epitbalamium of Thames, along 
Episode. in the Fairy Queeo^ iv. 
xi.S. See also his Prothalamium. 

9i. Qukietmhaiauondamper' 
1^1 Tiljfrus arat,] Like me too, 
Chaucer (ravelled into Italy. In 
Spenser's Pastorals, Chaucer is 
constantly called TUyrtu. 

SB. ifo8 eiiam coUmus Phoe^ 
bum, &c.] He aVails himself of 
a notion supported by Selden on 
the Bolyolbion, that Apollo was 
worshipped in Britain. See his 
notes on Songs, viiL ix. Selden 
supposes also, that the British 
I>niid9 inYok€Ml Apollo. See the 
next note. And Spanheim on 
Callimachus, voL ii. 499. seq., 

41. Miiimus, et Uda$ Druidmn 
degentechareoi.'] He insinuates, 
that our British .Druids were 
poets. .As lu Lycidas, v. 53. 

Where your old Bardt the ftunmit 
Druids lie. 



The poetical character of the 
Druids is attested by Csesar, Bell. 
Gall, vi.' 4. " Magnum numerum 
" versuum ediscere dicootur." 

43. Heroum laudet, tanianda' 
que gesta canebant -] See aknoet 
the same verse Ad Patrem, v. 46. 

*45. ^^Graus de more puella,'] 
Ovid, Metam. ii. 711. 

nia forte die casta de more porfte, 

46. Our author converts the 
three Hyperborean Nymphs who 
sent ^iu to ApoUo in Delos, 
into British goddesses. See Cal- 
limachus. Hymn. DeL v. 992. 

Oynt rt, Aagifn, mm tpmun 'Stuufyn, 

Milton her^ calls Callimachus'i 
Loxo, Corineisp from Corineiis, a 
Cornish gianu Some, writers, 
bold, that Britain, or rather that 
part of it called Scotland^ was. 
the fertUe region of the Hyper* 
borei. 
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Fatidicamque Upin, cum flaviooma Hecaerge, 
Nuda Caledoitio variataB pectora fuco. 

Fortunate senex, ergo qoacunqu^ p^ oorbem 
Torquati decus, et nomeo celebrabitur ingensy 50 

Claraque perpetui succrescet iama Marini, 
Tu quoque in okl frequ^s vaiies, plausumque vi- 

rorum, . 
£t parili carpes iter immortale. volatu* 
Dicetur turn sponte tuos habitasse penates 
Cynthius,.et famulas venisse ad limina Musas: 55 

At non sppnte domuni tamen idem, etr^i9'adivit 
Rura Pheretiadfle) codo fugitives A polio ; 
lUe licet magnum Alciden susceperat hospes; 
Tantum ubi clamosos placuit vitare bubulcbs, 
Nobile mansueti cesait Chironis in aatrum, do 



52. Tu quoque in pra fteqUens 
Venia, pUmumque vtrommj So 
Propertius, as Mr. Bowie ob- 
servea, iii. ix. 3^. 

— FMlfrte qttoqtte in ora vlrum. 

This association 6f immortalily 
18 happily inferred. 

56. At non spohte domum ta- 
men, &c.] Apollo, being driven 
from heaven, kept the battle of 
king Admetus in Thessaly, who 
also entertained Hercnies. This 
was in the neighbourhood of the 
river Peneus, and of mount Pe- 
lion, inhabited by Chiron. It 
has never been observed^ that 
the whole context is a manifest 
imitation Of a sublime Chorus 
in the Alcestis of Milton's fa- 
vourite Greek dramatist, Euripi- 
des, V. 581. seq. 

2f TM *mt i Tlvius 
H^«fr< HUM* 

VOL. IV. 



Ef 2#/Mlt ytftfim, 

Mr fimXmt ri XtfyKtf, 
£C« h, Xtir$tw* Oi^v- 
§S Mnr«», XufTrnw 

A )«f MMf iX«* 

BmfMt/ tXmrmf tf*^ »wfv, 

57. See Ovid, Fast. li. 239- 
Cynthius Admeti vaccas pavisse Ffte- 
reatf &c. 

And Epist. Heroid. Ep. v. 151. 
Phereiiadts ' occurs more than 
once in Ovid. From Homer, lU 
ii. 763. xxiii. S76. 

60. Nobik mansueti cesnt Chi- 
ronis in antrum ,"] Chirdn*s eavem ' 
was ennobled by the visits and 
edocation of sages and' heroes. 
Chiron is styled mamuetui, be- 
cause, although one. of the Cen-* 
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Iiriguos inter saltua, froodosaquetecta, 
Peneium prope rivum: ibi sspe sub ibGe nigra. 
Ad cithara stiepi|um, blaikkt prece viclua amid, 
fixilii duros feoibat voce laboees. 
Turn neque Hpa auo^ hanatfiw mo fixa sub upa 
Saxa stetere locp ; oiitat TraobiDia ropes, 
Nee sentit solitas, immania pondera, silvas ; 
Emotaeque suis pn>pC9rant:de wUibus omi,- : . 
Mulcenturque tnrai miRaildsi QanDiDB'lypcesu : 
r Diis dileeta^boexv tsei Jiqpiterflequua qiQttel 
NascBDtem, iet tnitl kistiaiit iiUDiiie Pfacelius^ 
Atlantisque nepot; aeqneteniiti^'taisi diiunift ab ortii 



65 



70 



taurs^ and tbe inlmhi|ta9^ of; i^ 
cave in a mountain^ ne excelled 
kk learnings wlidon^, atid ^^tlie 
moat humane virtues. See a 
beautiful Poem in Dodsley's Mis- 
cellanies, by tbelaUjfnBeding. 
fields called the £d«c%tioa of 
Achilles. Mr. Steevens &dds» 
" The most endearing instance 
" of the mansuelude qf Chifon, 
'' will be found in his behaviour 
*' when the Argo sailed near the 
" coast on which he lived. He 
'' came down to the very margin 
" of the sea^ bripgii)g hi? wife 
'' with the young A/i^lles,ln. her 
*' arms, that he migh^.shew the 
" child to his father Peleus who 
** was proceeding on th^ vpyage 
''with the other Argoi^auts. 
" Apotlon. Rhod.^ lib. v. 555. 

$4. EiulU dwo9^ kfaibal moce 
Morse] Ovidi a^d CoUimaobiis 
9$j^ that he soothed theMzielies 
oflavcj not of banishmontA wHh 
his musk. But Miltoa uniformly 
follows £uripides, who a«ys thai 



A^o ^^ Uifiyillingly fturoe^ 
into the service of Admetus bf 
iJu{At^r/fer:Mvf^ klShti the 
Cyclopes, Alcest v. 6L Thus, 
y.56. 



Ati 



f^ 



The very circumstanec wbidi 
introduces this fine rompliniint 
and digression. 

65. Turn neque ripa tuo, &e.] 
The bank of the nver Peaeos, 
just mentioned. 

. 66. — fttifat Trachmia rupes,] 
Mount (Eta, oonpeclte^ with. the 
mountains, Pelipn in which vss 
Chiron's cave, apd O^lVTS vaca- 
tioned in th^ pasi^iige jo^qted 
from iburjpides. 6ee Ovid, 
Metam. vii. S5S. But widi po 
impropriety, Mjltpn migtit here 
mean Pelion by the Trachima* 
rock ; which, with the resf, bad 
immania pondera s^va$, md Jfl^xdtk 
Homer calls nn ri ^ yXx^r, /nmAh 
9um. Its Omi are also twice 
mentioned by V. Flaccns^ Aison. 
b. i. 406. andb.'ii.6. / 

7S. AtlaniUqm nq^;} ^^ 
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Diis superis^ poterit magno favisse poets. 
Hinc longaeva tibi lento sob (lore senectus 
Yernat, et iEsonios lucratur vivida ftisos ; 
Nondum deciduos servana tibi frontis honores, 
Ingeniumque vigens, et adultum mentis acumen. 
O mihi si mea sors talem ooncedat amicum, 
Phoebaeos decoraste virosiiqiiii^tam bene norit, 
Siquando mdtgenas KiKKxtbo in carmina reges^ 
Arturumque etiam sub < terris bella movei^em ! 
Aut dicam invict^ sociali fcedere mensae 
IVtagnanimos heroas; et, O modo spiritu^ adsit, . 



75 



De Id. Piston. Note biiV. 97. 
Mercury is the god of eloquence. 
' 73' — nwgno fctolsge poetttJ] 
The great poet Tas3o. Or a 
great poet like your friend Tosso. 
Ekher sense sbew^ Milton's higU 
Jdca of the aothor of the Geru- 
sftlenme. 
7^- ^^ienio 9ub Jlore senecitts 

Ihere is nduch elegance in benio 
tuhflort. ' I Vcntnre to object to 
vernal ieneclm. 

^9. PboBbaas deeorane tiros, 
&c.] PA(r6«ofi8 intireljan Ovi- 
dish epithet. Epist. Heroid. xvi. 
180. Metam. iii. 150. And in 
ntimeroiis other places. 

80. Siquando mdigenas revo-' 
eahp in carmina reges, 

Arturumque etiam ndt ierris 
heila motfentemf &c.] 
Tbe indigenof rege$ are the ancient 
kiaes of Britain. This was the 
sul^t for an epic poem that 
first occupied tlie mind of Mil- 
ton. See the ^ame idea repeated 
HI Sfrftaph. Damon, y. 162. 
King Arthur* after his death, 
was su^pos^ to be carried into 
the subterraneous land of Faerie 
or of Spirits, where he still 
reigned as a lung; and whence 



he was to return into Britain, to 
renew the Round Table, conquer 
all bis old enemies, and reesta- 
blish his throne. He was, there- 
fore, etiam movens helta sub ierris, 
still meditating wars under the 
earth. The impulse of his at- 
tachment to this subject was not 
entirely suppressed : it produced 
his History of Britain. By the 
expression, revocabo in carmina, 
ihe poet means, that the;se an; 
cient kings^ yrhich were once the 
themes of the British bards, 
should now again be celebrat^^ 
in verse. 

Milton in his Church Govern* 
ment, written l641, says, that 
after the example of Tasso, " it 
*' haply would be no rashness, 
" from an equal diligence and 
" inclination J to present the like 
" offer in one of our own ancient 
*' Glories:' Prose Works, u dO. 
It is possible that the advice of 
Manso, the friend of Taasoi 
might determine our poet to a 
design of this kind, 

82. — sociaUffEdere mens^Tf &cj 
The knights, or associated rham- 
pions, of King Arthur^s Round 
Table. 
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Frangam Saxonicas Britonum 8ub Marte phalanges! 
Tandem ubi non tacitac^ pertaensus tempera vitae, 
Annorumque satur, cineri sua jura relinquam, 
Ille mibi lecto madtdis asfaret ocellis, 
Astanti sat erit si dicam^ sim tibi curae ; 
Ille meos artus, Itventi tnorte sohitos, 
Curaret parva componi mlcdliter tima: 
Forsitan et nostros ducat de marmore vultus, 
Nectens tiut Paphia myrti aqt Panisisside lauri 



85 



90 



84. The iubulous exploits of 
the British Arthur against the 
SaxoDs. 

. ^6. Annorumque sntur, &c. &c.] 
Mr. Steevens thinks, that th^ 
context is aoiplifiecl from a beaa- 
tiful passage in the Medea of 
Euripides, v. 1032. Medea speaks 
to her sons. 

Kmt umrimfwmf X*t^** ** «'c^4rriXw» 

9Q' — parva componi tnolliter 
urnn:] 1 tdce' this opportunity 
of observing^ that Milton's bio- 
graphers h^ve given no clear or 
authentic account of the pLic^ 
of his interment.. His burial is 
thus entered in the Register of 
Saint Giles's Cripplegate> "John 
** iftfe/Zo;;, gentleman. Copsurop-; 
" tion, Cliancel.* 12 Nov. l674." 
I learn from Aubrey's manu? 
script, *' He was buried at the 
*' upper end in S- Gyles Cripple-? 
'' gate cbaneell. Mem, His Stone 
" is now, l681, reqno.ved; for 
" about two years since, the two 
^' steppes to the communion- 
" table were raysed. I ghesse 
'* Jo. Speed and he lie toget*her." 
Hearne has very significantly re- 
marked, that Milton was buried 
in the same church in which 



Oliver Cromwell was nmrned. 
Coll. MSS. vol. 145. p. 155. In 
the Surveys of London, publbbed 
about the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, and late£» Milton 
is said to be buried in the cbai»- 
eel of this church, but without 
any monument. The spot of hit 
interment has within l^ese few 
years been exactly ascertained. 
In 1777> Mr. Baskervilkv an at* 
tomey of Crosby-<8c^iiare ip Bi- 
shopsgate street, an enthuttastic 
admirer of Milton, wished on his 
death-bed to be buried bj Mil- 
ton's side. Accordingly, on his 
^eath, the proper search was 
made ip Cripplegate church; and 
it was found, that Milton was 
buried near the Pulpit, on tbe 
right hand side at the upper end 
of the middle aisle. MiItoo*s 
coffin v(as of lead* and appeared 
to be in good preservation. 

90. A body supposed to be 
that of Milton was dtmterre^ 
and expos^ to' the curiosity of 
the public, in 1790. But there 
seems good reason to condiide 
that th^e remains were not his. 
Todd. 

92 Necieni cut Papkia nyrii 
aut Pamasside lauri 

Eronde comas^ 
So Ad Patrera, v. 10. , . 
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Fronde comas, at ego secura pace quiescam. 

Turn quoque, si qua fides, si praemia certa bonorum. 

Ipse ego caelicolum semotus in sethera diyum, gs 

Quo labor et mens pura vehunt, atque ignea virtus,* 

Secreti haec aliqua mundi de parte videbo, 

Quantum fata sinunt : et tota mente serenum 

Ridens, purpureo suffundar lumine vultus, 

£t simui aethereo plaudam mihi Isetus Olympb. - loo 

EPITAPHIUM DAMONIS. 

A&OUMSNTUM. 

Thyrsis et Damon efusdem xAcinuB pastores, eadem atudia 
aequutij a pueritia amid erant^ tU qui plimmvm. Thyrsis 
anind causa profectus peregre de obUu Danwnis mmcium 
€iccepU. Domum postea reversus, et rem ita esse oomperto^ 
sej suamque satitudinem hoc carmine deplorat. Damonis 
autem sub persona hie inteUigitur Carolus Deouatub em 
urbe HetrwruB Ijuca patemo genere oriundusy c^Btera 
Anglus; ingemo^ doctrina^ clarissimidqite aeteris virhtHr 
bus, dum viverety juvenis egregius.* 

Et nemoris laureta sacri Patna$tidet good birth aod fortune^ He 

""**'**• was a Doctor in Physic j apd, in 

Ovid, Metam. id. l65. 1609. appears to have been 

lUe caput' flavum lauro Parwunde physician tO Prince Henry,, and 

viBcttut the Princess Elizabeth^ ofter- 

Virgirs epithet is Parnassms. In ^ards Queen of Bohemia. FuU 

the text he joins the Myrtle and ^er's Worthies, Middlesex, p. 

the Laurel, as in Lycidas, v. 1. 186. He lived then at Brents 

Yet once more, O y. Laureh, once ^''^^^ "Z^^ ^ performed a 

more, wonderful cure by phlebotomy j 

Ye MffrUn brown, &c as appisars by bis own narrative 

of the case, in a Letter dated 
* See notes on £1. i. Charles 1629, printed by HakewHlat 
DecMlate's father, Theodore, was the end of his Apologie^ Lond. 
born at Genevai of an Italian 1630. Signat Y y 4. One of 
family, in 1574. He came his descendants, Mons. Aoton. 
young into Englaiui, where he Josu^ Diodati, who has hpnour- 
narrled an English Lady of ed me with some of these 
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HiMERIDES nymphae (nam vos et Daphnin et 

Hyian, 
£i plorata diu meministts fata Bionis) 
Dicite Sicelicum Thamesina per oppida ^anneo: 
Quas miser effudit voces, quae murmura Tbyrsis, 
Et quibus assiduis ^xercuit antra querelis, »5 



_Jcct, is mvf^ the le&md 
itbrarian dt the Republic or 
Geneva. 

Theodore's brother^ Giov^ni 
Deodati, was an eihineibt tfieolo- 
gist of Geneva; with whom 
Milton^ in consequence. jof his 
^^nection with Charles^ con- 
tracted a friendship during likis 
abode at Geneva, and 'whose 
Mmotations on the Bible were 
translate^ into £iig^lish by ^he 
puritans, The 'original is Tn 
rrenc^j^and wos printed at Ge- 
l?^a^l§?ft . He fJsp pul^lished, 
*' Theses Lx de Peccato in Genere 
•* et specie, Genev. leio."— *"J 
'* men Salmi, «iesi>.«p rime //a- 
<' liane da Giovani Diodaii, 1631. 
«' 12mo.*'— " An Italian Trans- 
«f }ation of the Bible, 1607."— 
And '' An Answer sent to the 
" Ecclesiastical Assembly at 
^ LondoB| with marginal ob- 
" iervations by King ChaHes the 
** First Newcastle, 1647" But 
this last is a transli^on into 
English, by one of the puritans. 
Perhaps the only genuine dopy 
of it, for there were many 
spurious editions, is now to be 
seen in the Bodleian library. 
See Lord Orrery's Memoirs by 
T. Morrice, prefixed to State 
Papers, ch. L In which it is 
said by Lord Orrery* who lived 
a year in his house, that G. 
DcMxiati was not unfavourably 
disposed towards the &iglish 



hienrch^^ but wished it .n^lit 
be* received* under' iorae restric- 
tions at Geneva; that be was 
^ fearpe^ mso> , a celebrated 
preacher, and an ^cdlent com- 
panion. The family left Italy 
on account of religion. Compare 
ArchVishop ^ ^ fjsher's , Letters, 
Lond.' l6B6.*a(l 'cite. Lett xH. p. 
14. - • " ^ • • 

L Hhneridei nyv^cr] Himeia 
is the famous bucolic river of 
llieocritus, who sung the death 
^ Daphais, and the lots of, Hy- 
las. Bion, in the next line, was 
lamented by' Mobclius. In *the 
Amiment of this ' ^ Fiistoihd. 
" Rem Ha me amperio:'' TitkeU 
has igrnorantly and arbitrarily 
altefed c&mpirto to Cdmpertkm, 
He is followed, as usual, by 
Fenton. 

1. The first syllable of Hyi» 
is unquestioQably short. This, 
however wa^ ovXy a slip of J4il- 
ton's pen 3 in hb seventh El^ 
jibe quHuMty pf Hyks is righ^ 
Hin^era is onl^ .twice mentioned 
by Theocritus. B^t accprdiog 
to some he was bom at Sy- 
racuse; which, however, is only 
connected with the UiaienL as it 
is in Sicily. Symmont. 

5. The structure of MOton's 
hexameters in this poem i8» Ibr 
the moat part, of that apfxo- 
priate kind which, according 
to Tereatianm Maums, is oaiicd 
the bucolic as distingmahed 
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Flumin^uer'ibnteaqiie.(viEigoi^'neiBor^^ iractoua; ) 
Dum sibi prffireptum queritur Damona^ mque akain . 
Luctibusiexemit iDoetem, loca.aola perertans^' 
Et jam bis vindi. suBgebat cultnus arista, . ; . i ; 

£t totidem flavasmimerabaot horon mosses^ . lo. 

£x quo Bumma dies tulerat Damona sub umbras. 
Nee dum aderat ThyrsisQ.pastorem soiUcet iHuiti . 
IKilcis amor Muss& Thnsea cetioebat in urbe: . . 
Ast ubi mensexpleta domum, peeorisque relicti /. 
C ura vocat, simul assuela seditqpip sub ulmo, : ii 

Turn vero amissum^tum denique sei^tajaiicum, 
Ccepit et immensum sie exonerare doloitaa. 

Ite domum impasti,} domino jam non ^tacat, agni. 
Hei mihi ! qust tenis, quee dicam numina cseb, 
Postquam te immiti rapuerunt.funere, Damon ! lo 
Siccine nOs linquis, tua sic sine nomine virtus 
ibit, et obscuris dumcro sociabituc umbris? 
At non ille, animas virga qui dividit aurea, 
Istavelit, dignumcfietuitedu^tiaagmcn^ ^ . ''i 
Ignavumque procul p^cito arceat omfie siientum. ^$ 

Ite domum impasti, domino jam non racat/ agni. 
Quicquid'erit^ certe nisi me lujpus aiile vtddbit, 
Indepjordto non comminuere sepukhro, 

from the epic. Th^ proper t^at he giv^ this nadie io (he 

structure of the bucolic verse. Spirit, assuming the habit of a 

observed more by Theocritus shepherd, in Comus. 

than by Virgil, is where the 15. --"-asiueta s^iique ssft 

first four feet are not aa in this ^noj II Pens. ▼• 60. 

line linked by a sylUble to the gsoUj o'er th* tccuom'd oak 

•fifth, but left distinct, as ^ . ^ 

N««>~«Mi,m Jiunn{.t mamf ^S. Indeplorato tum commmu^fe 



^ihTlTSSditSSoSr ^^ iepulckro,-] Ovid, Trist. iii. in. 
Summons, 45. 

Sed sioe 

bono 

Jtkdepk 
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Symmms. 

, o n*t^ f wt^ Sed sioe funeribos caput ^oc, «in« 

19.' Ihyrsls, or Muton, was bonore sepulchri» 

now atFlorence. It is observable, i^ieftotutwn baitan t€nii uget ? 
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Constabitque tuys tibt honos, longumque vigdiit 
Inter pastores: Illi ttbi vota secimdo ad 

Solvere post Dapbnin^ post Daphhin dicere laudes, 
Gaudebunt, dum rum Pales, dum Faunuis amabit:^ 
Si quid id est, priscamqiie fidem coluisae, piumque, 
Palladiasque artes, sociumque habuisse canorum. 

Ite domum inirpasti, dcunino jam non vacat, agni. 36 
Haec tibi certa manent, tibi erunthaec praemia, DamoQ» 
At mihi quid tandem fiet modo? quis mihi fidua 
Haerebit later! comes, ut tu ssepe solebas 
Frigoribus duris, ei per ioca ibeta pruinis, 
Aut rapido sub sole, siti morientibus herbis ? 40 

Sive opus in magnos fiiit eminus ire leooes, 
Aut avidos terrere lupos praesepibus altis ; ^ 
Quis fando sopire diem, cantuque solebit? 

Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
Pectora cui credam ? quis me lenire docebit 45 

Mordaces curas, quis loogam fallere noctem 
Dulcibus alloquiis, gmto cum sibilat igni 
Molle . pyrum, et nucibus strepitat foeus, et malus 

^uster 
Miscet cuiicta foris, et desuper intonat ulmo? 

Ite domum impiasti, domino jam non vaeat, agni. 50 
Aut aestate, dies medio dum vertitur axe. 
Cum Pan aesculea somnum capit abditus umbra. 

See also Metaro. xL 670. And See also Iletcher, Faitfa£ Sbep- 

Ibis, V. 166. ^e noie on Lyckl. herd, act 1. s. i. voL 3. p. 107. 

▼.14k who imitates TheocrttBs, witb- 

46. See note on Sonnet, xx. out seeing the supersthioQ ai»- 

3. And El. vi. 12, nexed to the time of noon. 
' 52. In Theocritus, the shcp- , . .v . » j ' , 
he«ia are afraid to wake P.S, ^.\'5:.?r;.^"l„'rrpW 
Who constantly sleeps in the Under a broiul beech's ibade. 
middle of the day, Idyll, i. 16. 
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£t repetunt sub aquis s3bi nota sedUia nymphs, 
PasU>r6s<]|ue latent, stertit sub 8q)e cdoDds; 
Quis mihi blanditiasque tuas, quia turn mifai risus; 65 
Cecropiosque sales referet, cuhpsque lepores? 

Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
At jam solus agros, jam pascua sdus oberro, 
Sicubi ramos® densantur vaUibus umbrae; 
Hie serum expecto; supra caput Jmbeir et Eurus eo 
Triste sonant, fractaeque agitata crepuscula sylvae. 

Ite domum impasti, domiiio jam non vacat, agni. 
Heu, quam culta mibi prius arva procacibus herbis 
Involvuntur, et ipsa situ seges alta fetiscit! 
Innuba neglecto marcescit et uva raoemo, 65 

Nee myrteta juvant; ovium quoque taedet, at ilte 
Mcerent, inque suum convertunt ora magistrum.' 

Ite domum impasti, doolino jam non vacat, agni. 
Tityrus ad corylos vocat, Alphesibceus ad omos, 
Ad salices Aegon, ad flumina pulcher Amyntas, 70 
^^ Hie gelidi fontes, hie illita gramina musco, 
^^ Hie Zephyri, hie placidas interstrepit arbutUs 

** undas;'^ 
Ista canunt surdo, frutices ego nactus abibam. 

Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
Mopsus ad hsec, nam me redeuntem forte notarat, 75 

61. The idea in this line is • as the leaves 

beautifttlly conceived and ex- Pte^ wanton, eveiy moment, etery 

tated shadbws of the shakiog ^ 

wood are placed in strong i^pr»- 66. "-^^-oDhm fMogiie imdkt,di 

sentation before onr eyes } and ilkt 

yirt are reminded not only of bur Mcetenis imque iuum cimveriwii 

author's chequered shade, but of ' ord mogutfrtiwi.] 

a fine expansion of the same So in Lycidas, v. 125. '. 

image in the Task- Book i. ^^^ hungry 'sheep look up. and wi 

How airy tnd how light &c. not fed* 
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(EtcaUeiMttavhni:Juig«aa^6tJulei»)Mo > * i 

Thyrsi, quid hooi? jdixit$tqiiaete.coqilitiiiipioiMdMli8? 
Aut (a perdit amor^; aut eta male tecmat astrum, 
Saturni graveiseq^ ftntipaatoribusastitiiii, <' 
Intimaqaa obliqiio %h pneeonlia ploinbo* so 

Ite domum impasti, ckmiaq jam non vaeat, agnk 
Mirantur nymphsD^'etiquid te, Thjmij tounim eat? 
Quid tifai irh ? ;aiiiiit, nan heao^Boiet esse jureoto^ 
Nubila frons^ ocolique traces, vultwque sev^, 
lUa diDfoa, hisusque kves, et aeraper amorem 85 

Jure petit: bisi iite niidet qui serus^ amavil. ^ > 

Ite domudi impasti, •domhii^ $am non vacate a^i. 
Yenit Hyas, Dryopeque, et filia Bauoidis Ac^le, 
Docta modoS) dthsm^que «dens, sed perdita fiista ; 
Yenit Idumanii Chloris vicina fluenti ; 9a 

Nil me bUnditiae, nil me solantra verb^^, ^ ' 

Nil me, si quid adeat, movet^ aut spes uUa futari. 
.Ite domum impaatiydominiy jam ii6n va6at, ^fr.' ' 

76. Avium cannot with any II Pens. v. 4S. • 

Aaihorised licence be CCAdtraeted with a sad ^aden dc^nward cast,&c 

into a dissyllable. Symmont. , • , ..^ - ^ 

79. Planet-struck by theplanet ^ 79- Lead Was called Satwrmu 

Saturn. SeeLydd^y. 158. Afcad. ^ ^ diymi»ts,^bo masMj 

V.52. Butwhyistheinflaenre fWe tl|c naniwof theplan^ 

of this planet more particufau'ly "** several metaW. E. 

fttal t9 Aebherdsr Unless on 1 ^A .^^ ^!^ni5H^^^fMf 

account of its coldness. It is «"««*1 Horace, Od. m. ix. $. 

in ffenend called a noxious star: DaIeetdeoUiiiedos,ec cUhn« tdm. 

anJPropertiussays,Uv,l84. . 90. Hie river Cheta« in Es. 

Et grsve Saturni tydut In orone ^ i| called IdumaHimm JUm^ 

'^^^' tew, near its influx rato Black- 

Its melaBchefy ^fieds are here waisr bqr* Ptoliiay «yU this 

expressed by its wounding the bay Partm Idumamim^ 

hmtt with an arrow of lead. 99. Doctor Purr siMgMts dtft 

And perhaps oinr •uthor had a >kllinim without an adjunct never 

concealed allbsioQ to this Sa* uesna fbtuta tiuMf but a ftituA 

tQmine lead, in making his Me* event. Sj/mm^iM. 
lancfaoly the daughter of Saturn. 
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Hei mihi; qdam 8ttDil»ludunt f^fii^ ' i 

Omnes unniiHi'iieeiim sibi lege sodaleBi! . r 95 

Nee magis huoc alio quisquam secemit amicum 
De grege^ w: dena veidiuU ad. pabubn tkoes, 
Inqiie vicent Jiirsuti rparibas gotigiiBtur onagri 4 
Lte eadem^fslag), deserto JnilittXM^e Pra^^ 
Agmina PhocaramiiiiiiMati viUsque volucnim 100 
Passer habet;«e]iipe« quicQia ^it^iet oimiaciicttiii 
Farra libens volitet, sero sua tecta reviseus ; - > 
Quern si nrs lethb objeoit^ 3eu ailvuB adoooo . 
Fata tulit roetroi leu stravit arundine ibssor, 
Protina8iUe)aKHm socio petit iodevc^tu. 105 

Nos doram^geousv et diriscxerdta fiitis 
Gens homines, aliena animis, et pectcne discord; 
Vix sibi quisque poreni' de miUibusinvenit unum ; 
Aut si 90f9 ded^t tandem non aspera votis, 
Jilum inopina dies, qua non speravms hora^ 1 10 

Surripit, astemum linqnens iq sascula damnum. 

Ite domnn impasti, domino jam mon vacat, i^ni . 
Heu quis me ignotas traxit vagus error in oms 
Ire per aereas rupes, Alpemque nivosam ! 
Ecquid erat tanti Romam vidisse sepultam,, lis 

(Quamvis ilia foret, qualem dum vi^eret olim» 
Tityrus ipse suas et oves et mra rdiquit;) 
.Ut te tam dulci possem caruisse sodale, 
Possem tot maria alta, tot interponeie montes, 

lis. Heu auu nu ignoia$, &c] gil, whidi points out Aat verm. 

•He lua ptfoaied a Terse in Vir- II6. Qjuamvls iUa forei, &c.] 

ftfs Eoiogiies, into a very na- Altliougfa Rome was as ibie a 

Paani sad pathetic complaint, Ei eky at prtsflnt, as when visited 

^vm tdmkifiM Romam, &c L £7. by TiQrnu or Virgil, Ed. i. ut 

And tlieve b moeh address m supr. 

the |Mf«Mtfaesis btrodudng Vir- 119* He addresses tbe mmt 
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Tot syhras, tot ssuki tibi^ fluviosqiie sonantes ! iso 

Ah certe extremum licuisset tangere dextram, 
£t bene coinpositos placide moiientis oceilos, 
£t dixisse, '^ Vale, Dostri m)emor ibis ad astra.^^ 

Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
Quamquam etiam vestri nunquam meminisse pigebit, 
Pastores Thusci^ Musis operata juventus, 126 

Hie Charis, atque Lepos; et Thuscus tu quoque 

Damon, 
Antiqua genus unde petis Liicumonis ab urbe. 
O ego quantus eram, gelidi cum stratus ad Arni 
Murmura, populeumque nemtis, qua moUior herba, 130 
Carpere nunc violas, nunc summas carpere myrtos, 
Et potui Lybidae certantem audire Menalcam. 
Ipse etiam tentare ausus isum, nee puto multum 
Displicui, nam sunt et apud me munera vestra 
Fiscellae, calathique, et cerea vincla cicutae: is5 

Quin et nostra suas docuerunt nomina fygoB 
Et Datis, et Francinus, erant et vocibus ambo 

sentiment to T, Young, £1. iv. before, 1645. Prose Works, vol 

2 1 . Milton, whik in Italy, visited iiJ 57^- Dad has a Latin eulogy 

Rome twice. prefixed to the Poemata, edit 

128. Lucumonis ab tir6e.] l6T3. So has Antonio Francii^ 

Luca, or Lucca, an ancient city an Italian ode, of consideraXrfe 

of Tuscany, was founded by Lu- merit. 

cumon or Leumon, an Hetrus- In Bunnan*s Sylloge, in a Let- 
can king. See the first note on ter from Cuperus to Heiashis, 
£1. 1. dated I672, a Carolus Datus is 

137< Ei Datis, ei Francinus,'] mentioned, ** cujus eruditionis 

Carlo Dati of Florence, with ^'sponsorem habeo libram de 

whom Milton corresponded after '' vila Piclorum*' vol. iL 671< 

his return to England. In a That is, his Lives of fimir^ the 

Latin letter to Dati, dated at Ancient Painters. Again in an- 

London, Apr« SI, 1647> Milton other from the same, dated 1 67fil 

speaks of having sent lliis poem his death is mentioned with uradi 

to Dati, and also mentions his regret, where he is called vir im 

intention of sending bis hook f^ Etruscu prassUmHssioiitSf and^ooe 

Latin poems published two y^ars vrboae loss would be dseplj fielt 
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£t studiis noti, Lydorum sanguinis ambo« 

Ite domu^i itnpasti, domino jam non vacat, jagni. 
Haec mihi turn laeto dictabat roscida lunai ]40 



by the learned, ibid. 693. In 
another, from N« Heinsius, dated 
1647> he 18 called "amiotstiinum 
" mihi juvenem," iii. 193. Again, 
ibiil. 806, 820, 8Z6, 8^7. In an- 
other from the same, dated 165S, 
" Scribit ad me Datus Florentiae . 
*' in Mediceo codite extare. Sic," 
ibi^. 294. He corresponds with 
J. Vossius in 1647, ibid. 573. 
Votslus, and odiers* wish him to 
publish Doni*8 book of Inscrip- 
tions, ibid.'574. seq. Spanheim, 
in 1661, writes to N. Ueinsius 
to introduce him to Carlo Dati 
and other learned men at Flo- 
rence, ibid. 817. In a Letter 
from N. Heihsius, dated 1676, 
** Mors repentina Caroli Dati 
** quanto moerore me confecefit, 
" vix est ut verbis exprimatur. 
",Ne nunc, quidem, pum virum 
*' cogko, a lacrymis temperare 
" possum &c.** vol. iv. 409. See 
also vol. V. 577, 578. In a Let- 
ter to Christina Queen of Sweden, 
dated .1652, frt>m Florence, N* 
Heinsius sends her an Italian 
eolgram by Dati, much ap- 
plauded, on her late acddefit, 
ibid. 757. Again, from the same 
to the same, 1659, " Habes et 
''hie Card! Da^ Epigramma 
" Etruscum. Est autem ille, 
" quod et alia monui occasione, 
^' magni inter Florentilios Poetas 
*' nomim*s; laudes tuas singulari 
'' pirat pdem^ate." Ibid. 75a See 
also p, 744, 74«, 472. He was 
celebrated for his skill in Ronum 
antiquities: A Dissertation is ad- 
dressed to him from Octavio Fsl- 
Goneri, concerning an inscribed 
Roman brick taken from the rub* 



bish of an Micient Roman struc« 
ture, destroyed for rebuilding the 
Portteo of the Pantheon, 1661. 
Grasvii Roman. Antiquit iv. 1 483. 

Mr. Brand accidentally disco- 
vered on a book-stall a* manu- 
script which he purchased, eh- 
tttled. La Tina, by Antonio Mahu 
testi not yet enumerated among 
Milton's Italian friends. [A. Ma- 
latesti is meptioned by Milton in 
a letter to Carlo Dati, Epist. 
Fam. X. Todd.] It is dedicated 
by the author to John Milton 
while at Florenqe. Mr. Brarid 
gave it to Mr Hollis, who^ in 
1758, sent it together with Mil- 
ton's works, both in poetry and 
prose, and his Life by Toland, 
to the academy della Crusca. 
iThe first piece would have been 
a greater curiosity in England. 

188. — Lydorum sanguinis am-' 
ho.'] Of the most ancient Tuscan 
families. The Lydians brought 
a oolotiy into Italy> whence came 
the Tuscans. On this origin of 
the Tuscans from the Lydians, 
Horace founds the plaim of the 
Tuscan Mseoenas to a hi^h and 
illustrious ancestry. Sat L vi. 1. 
'. Non. quia, Mscenas, Lydorum quio- 
quid Eiruscos 

Incoluit fines, nemo generoHor est te. 

See also Propert iii. ix. 1« It 
is for this reason, Virgil, s^js^ 
Mil ii. 789. / 

- -..Ubi Lydiiii afira 

Inter opima' vinun leni fluit ai^mlne 
TffirU. 

Lydian, that is Tuscans and 
Tuscany is washed by the Tyber. 
\¥), Hcsc mihi Um Utto dicta- 
bai roscida kma, 
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Dum solus teneros daudebam cratilHid boedos. 

Ahquoties dixi, cum te dinis ater habebat, 

Nunc canit, aut lepori nunc tendit r^a DamoB, 

Vimina nunc texit, varios sibi quod sit in usus ! 

£(; qu8& turn fecilj spei^bam fpeijit^ futyra 145 

Arrjpai roto leris, et praesentia iinxi, 

Heiis bone numquid' agis ? nisi .te quid forte retardat, 

Imuaf ^' et arguta fiaulum recubamus hi umbra, 

Aut ad aiquas) Cokii^.aut obi jugeni Cassibdaufli ? 

Tu mihi percurres medicos, tuagramina, succos, 150 

Helleborumque, humtlesque orocbs^ Ibliuni^ie hya^ 

cinthi, ' ' f ■ : 

Qu99qUe habet ista pal^s hetbas, artesqoe lued^iitmn. 
Ah peremi faerbae, pereant artesque medeBtum, . 
Gnunina, postquam ipsi nil profecere magistral 



; Ihtffi 9oh^ ieneros cbtct^om 

cratibus hcedos.] 
Ai in Lycidas, v. 29. 

, Baftlttui^ our flacks with the fresh 

Tbd i>Qtei are the wOtkd eeie$ 
iti Comus, V. 345. • 

140. jiiii ad aquoi C^hd, aui 
khif Jugera Caaiifelmtnif} The 
river t^shie flew9 through Bttok*' 
n^g^niaMre and Hertferddhhre, 
in Mfiton^t neighboarhood. Chir 
anthor'g father's house and lands 
M Horton near Colnhrook» were 
held- binder the Biprl of Bridge- 
water^ befbre whom Conius watf 
acted at Ludlow.X:astIe. Mil« 
ton's mother is hnried in - the 
^han^'of Horton chureh, with 
this Inscription on a tiat stone 
iftf^ tile gtmve, '''Heare lyecE 
<'tKe bo^ of Sm MihMi the 
«* wife of John Milton^ who died 
'' the Sdrf April, l«7" 



By J ttger a CastAekntm, we4ir^ 
to understand Vemlam or Sahit 
Alban*s, called the town ' o^ 
Cassibdan, jsn ax^cie^t Britidi 
krog. See Camd. Brit i. »!. 
edit: Gibs. 177S. Mihon's ap« 
pellatfons are often conyeyed by 
the poe^ of ancient fkbk. 

150. TumUUpercttrresmetHcof, 
tua gramma^ sucpot,'} Depdate 
is the shepherd lad in Comns^ ▼. 
619. 

•—A certain flhepherd fed, 
Of wamil vegud to see t«» yet wcS 

fkUVd 
In et ery Ttrtuouf plant, and heaI|D§ 
,herbt * 

That apreads her verdant leaf to th 

' morning riHft 

He IOYl0 »»e %^ aoA Bft wSol* heg 

m^dn^ .- . ^ 

, Andin;requuslopehi8leatl>caiscii|)L 

And shew me simples of a thousand 

names, 
Tcllitf^ their awihgs ana vigorBW 
lilOQlt|C4|9 Htf* 

See note on £1. vi. 90. 
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Ipse etiam, nam nescio quid mihi grande sonabat ; i^ 
FiBtuIa, ab uodecima jam lux est altera uocte, 
£t turn forte novis adbnoram \dhm cicutis, 
Dissiluere tamen rupta compage, nee ultra 
FeifiB graves pofcuere boqos :. dubltDiqiioque ne aim . . 
Tufgidulud, tamen et refemm, vob cedite sylvan. : kso 
Ite domum impaste domino jam lum vacat, agni^ : -' 
Ipse.ego Dardanias RutupinB per SBqucra puppes; . . 
t>]cam, et Pandrasidos regnum vetus Inogeniae, 
Brennumque Arviragumque. duceS) pciscumque Be- 

Hmrai,.' • 

Et tandem Avmoricos Britonum sub lege colonos ; i65 
Turn gravidam Arturo, fatali fraude^ logernen, . 
Mendaces vidtus, assiimptiaque Gorlois arma) 
Merlini dolus. O mihi tum si vita supwsit, 



155. He hints his desip of 
qaitting pastoral, and the lighter 
Idndi ^PjBoetr^, to write an epic 
Mtm. * This, It appears by what 
Ibnows,' was to be an some part 
of the ancient British story. 

161^. Ipie ego Dardaniat, Sec] 
The landing of the Trojans in 
England under Brutus. Rhu- 
topium is a , part df the Kentish 
coast. 

Sru^s married Inogen, the 
eldest daughter of t^andrasus a 
Grecian king ; froxq whose bond- 
age Brutus had delivered his 
comirymeo the Trojans. Boen* 
D|^s emi Bf^Unus were the sons of 
MoIuti§4^ .Dii&waUo,. by aoiiie 
wxilserfr caUed the. first king of 
BuitaiA. Ilie tw# aons carriedi 
their victorious anaa. mto GauL 
a$i4 It^. . ; Arvii9giMr» oK Aifvi- 
r<gQ» t(^e,smi of Cui^obelin, con- 
auered the Roman general. Clau- 
4M^f. fiI^v»««JidmWef<^uQAed 
Dover castle. 



165. Ei tandem Armoricoi Bri" 
kmum sub lege colonos /} Armo- 
riea, or Brittany itr France, was 
peopled by the Britons when 
^ey fled lh>m the Saxons. 

ISC'. Turn gravidam Arturo^ 
Ac] logeme was the wife of 
Gorloise prince of Cornwall- 
Merlin transformed Uther Pen-* 
dragon into G or lots ; by which 
artifice iJtber had access to the 
bed of logerne, and begat Kinff 
Arthur, This was in Tinta^el 
castle in Cornwall. See Geffr. 
Monm, viii, 19- The story 13 
told by Selden on the PolyolbioRpj 
s. L vol iL t>7* 

Perhaps ft will be said, that I 
am ret filling much idle history. 
But this is such idle hist or v as 
Milton would have clothed m 
the richest poetry* 

16S. Omihi, &c.] I have corw 
rected the pointing. *' And D, 
" if I should have long^ lifib to 
'■^ execute these designs, youjiny' 
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Tu procul annosa pendebis fistula phiu, 

Multum oblita mihi ; aut patriis mutata Camoenis 170 

Brittonicum strides, quid emm} omnia non licet uai 

Non sperasse uni licet omnia, mi satis ampla 

Merces, et mibi grande decus (sim ignotus in seyum 

Turn licet, extemo penitusque ingloiius orbi) 

Si me ^va comas legat Usa, et potor Alauni, 175 

Vorticibusque Irequens Abra, et nemus omne Treaota^^ 



'^ rural pipe, shall be hung up 
^forgotten on yorider ancient 
" pine : you are now employed 
" in Latin strains^ but you shall 
" soon be exchanged for English 
'* poetry. Will you then sound 
*' in rude British tones ? — ^Yes — 
'* We cannot excel itl all thhigs. 
'' I shall be sufficiently contented 
'' to be celebrated at home for 
'' English verse/* Our author 
Qays m the Preface to Ch. Gov. 
b. ii. " Not caring to be once 
" named abroad, though perhaps 
" 1 could attain to that: but 
" content with these British 
" islands as my world'* Prose 
Works, vol i. 60. 

171* Brilkmicum] In length- 
ening the, first syllable of this 
worcU contrary to the usage of 
Virgil, Horace, &c. Milton is 
supported by Lucretius, vi. 1104. 
Symmons. 

175. Si me Jkiva comas legal 
UiOf el potor Alauni,'] Usa is 
perhaps thje Ouse in Bucking- 
hamshire. But other rivers have 
that name, which signifies water 
in general. Alaunus is Alain in 
Dorsetshire, Alonde in Northum- 
berland^ and Camlan in Corn- 
wall; and is also a Latin name 
&r other rivers. 

176. Vorticibmquefrequem A» 
bra,'] So Ovid, of the river E Ve- 
nus. Metam. ix. 106. 



Vortidbutgue frequent eral, atque iiiH 
pcnriiM omnia. . ^ 

And Tyber is " denaus vortid- 
" bus/* Fast, vi: 502. 

Ahra hns been used as a Latin 
name for the Tweedy the HifQi- 
ber^ and the Severn, from the 
British Abrem, pr Aher^ a river's 
mouth. Of the three, I think 
the Humber, vartidbui freqneni, 
is intended. 

Leland proves from some old 
monkish lines, that the Severn 
was originally called Ahrem; a 
name, which aftenmrds the 
Wekh bards pretended to be 
deriv^ fVom King Locriiie*8 
daughter Abrine, not Sabrine, 
drowned in that river. Comm.' 
Cygn. Cant vol. ix. p. 67- edit. 
1744. In the Tn^^y of Lo- 
crine, written about 1594, tKis 
lady is called SabretL Suppl. 
Shakesp. vol. ii. p. 26^. a. iv. a. 5. 

Yet, damself, fes, Aidrew shaU tmelj 
die, &c. 

And it is added, that the river 
[Severn] into which die is^ 
wown^ was dience called Sa- 
bren, Sabren, through Safrem, 
easily comes to Severn, See Co- 
mus, V. 886. seq. 

In the same play, Humber the 
Scythian king exmims, p; 246. 
a. iv. s. 4. 

And gentle Aiff take mj troubled 
oorse. 
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£t Thamesis , mdua ante .on^nes, et fusea mistaUts 
Tamara, et extremis me discant Orcades undis. 

Itedomum impasti, domino jam non vacut, agni. 
Hsec tibi ser?abam lenta sub cortice lauri, iso 

Haec, et plnra simul ; tum.quaB mttii pocuk Mansus, 
Mansus Chalcidice non ultima gloria rips,* 
Bina dedit, mirum artis opus, mlrandus et ipse, 
Et circum ^mioo cseflaverat argum^ito : 
In medio rubri maris unite, et odoriferum ver, iss 

Littota longa Arabum, etrsudantes balsama sylvae, 
Has inter PhoBnir divina avis, unicai terris, - 
Caeruleum fulgens div^sicoloribus alis, 
Auroram vitreis surgentem oespicit undis ; 
Parte alia pdus omnipateos, et magnus Olympusr 190 



That IB, the river Abif, which 
just before is called Abis. Ptole- 
my, enumeratbg our rivers that 
faU into the eastern sea, inen« 
tiamAH: but probably ibe true 
reading is AM, which came from 
Aber, Aber might soon be' cor* 
rupted into Humber, The de- 
rivation of the Humber from 
Humber, king of die Huns, is 
as fabulous, as that the name 
Severn was from Abrine or 5a- 
brine. But if Humberi a, king 
of the Huns, has any concern in 
this name, the'best way is to re- 
concile matters, and associate 
both etjUK^ogies in Httn^Aber, 
or Humber, 

176- — nemus cmne Treania,"] 
The river Trent In die n«tt 
line, he calls Thimesis, meusy 
because he was bom in Lon- 
don. 

177. ^usca metallis 

TVimara,] 

VOL. IV. 



The river Tamar in Cornwall, 
tinctured with tin-mines. 

182. Mansus Chalcidica non 
uUkna gloria r'tpaf^ Manso eele- 
bmted in the last poem, and a 
Neapolitan. A people called the 
Chaicidiciare sidd to nave founded 
Nicies. See the third Epigram 
on Leonora, v. 4. ^' Corpora 
'' Chalcidico sacra deditee rogo." 
And VirgiVs tendi Eclogue, 
ChaUidico versa, v. 50. And mti. 
vi. 17. 

183. Perhap a poetical de- 
scription of two real cups thus 
richly ornamented, which Milton 
received as presents fifom Manso 
St Naples. He had flattered him- 
self with the happiness of shew^ 
iiur diese tokens of the regard 
with which he had been treated 
in hia travds, to Deodate, at his 
return. Or perhaps. this is an 
allegoricld description of some of 
Manso*B favours. 

C C 
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Quis putet^ hie quoque Aibm, piote^iii^ m Qjut^ 

Arma corifisca faces,. et spicula tiocta.pyrQpo.; 
Nee tenues animas, peotusqEoe ignohife vu^i 
Hmc fent, ^t oin^ucn flaaMipaatia lumina toflqueaa^ 
Semper in erec^uia spsM^git sua tela per orbed i^ 

Impiger, el; pronos iii]ii<pi3ai coUimat ad ictvifl, 
Hinc mentes ardene sacrae, formsquadeorugn. 

Tu quoqueiin bis, neo me Mit apes lubiica^ Damooi 
Tu qtioque in bis oerte es, natti quotua dulcifi.abijret 
Sanctaque simplicitas, nam quotua candidal virtsiai?, 200 
Nee te Lethaeo &s4)<jsesim8fi aubionoot 
Nee tibi conveniunt lacryneB^ nee flebimus.ultiia, 
ltd proeo) letctymm, purum eolilt tBihera 0aBU», 
iEtbera purus babet, pluvium pede reppubt arcum ; 
IJerouipque animas inter, diyo^que perennes, 205 

i^tbereos baurit latices, et gaudia potat 
Ore.sacro.^ Quin tu, coeb post jura recepta, 
Pester ades, placidusqus fave quicunqiie vocaris, 
Seu. tu nost^, eris Pampn, siye adquior audis 
Pipdqtus, quo te divino nomine enncti 910 

G(BHcoliB&^ norint^ sylvisque vocabere Damon : 
Quod tibi purpu^^us pudpr, et sine labe juveritus 



195* He aime faU.darta up^ of>hb,ver9«, tb^^.ppe^ baf ialiMS 

waards, p«r orbe8,mtumg the star& plj9^.bappil^ tnua3lated thenam^ 

Ha woands the .gods. of his fri^pc^ .Doodad into Greek 

19s. IVr ^aogtie in Us, &c»3 But Milton was fond of diei^ 

The trannttoo ,ia degant ^enitan* ofa i^gmia which w«a so 

201. N4C fo Lethaofyi quMk^ siisQeptibla of tr^aslatim. la 

vim tub orco, &c,] From this each of the tw^ familiar -lettitfs 

line to the last but one, the to b»8 ^eiK}> whicb aie extant» 

imagery is ahnost all from his he calls him Theodotos. f^pm^ 

own Lyddat, v. l65 — 185* mms, 

210. For the accomraodatiofi 
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Grata fuit, quod nulla tori libata vduplaB, 
En etiam tibi virginei servantur honores ; 
Ipse caput nitidum cinctus rutilante corona, 
Laetaque frondentis gestans umbracula palmse, 
iEternum parages immortales hymenaeos ; 
Gantus ubi, choreisque furit lyra mista beatis, 
Festa Sionaeo bacchantur et Orgia thyrso.* 



515 



Jan. 23.1646. 

Ad JoANNEM Rovsri^M Oxaniensis Academice 
Bihliothecarium,^ 

De Ubro Poemaiiim amwoi quern Me sibi dermo rmtH postu-^ 
' labai^ ut cum iOiis nbstris in BS^Mheca ptMied repoiierei, 
Ode. 

STROPHE I. 

GrEMELLE calhi simplici gaudens liber, 
Fronde licet gemina. 



214s Bn etiam tibi virgvfei aer^ 
paniur hpnorei ;'] Daodate and 
Lycidas were both uniiuunied* 
See Revelations^ for bis alluaioD^ 
XIV. 8i 4. 

* Doctor Johnson observes* 
that this poem is '^ written with 
'' the common but childish imi- 
'' tadon of piistoral life." Yet 
there are some new and natuNd 
ooimtrjr images, and the common 
topics are often recommended 
bja novelty of elennt ex{ireft- 
8KNi« The pastoral fona is a 
fitfilt of the poet*s times. It 
ccNMaiins also some passages which 
wander fiir beyond the bounds 
of bucolic song, and are in his 
own origUMd sQrle of the more 
fluUiae poetry. Milton cannot 



be a shepherd long. His own 
native powers often break forth, 
and cannot bear the assumed 
disguise. 

t John House, or Eusae, Mas- 
ter of Arts, Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, wo* elected chief 
librarian of the Bodleian, May g, 
1620. He died in April, l65% 
and was buried in the chapel of 
his college. He succeeded to 
I'homaii Jaraes, the first that held 
this o^ce from the foundation. 
In painted glass, in a window of 
the Provosts Lodgings at Oriel 
College, are the heads of Sir 
Thomas Bod ley, James, and 
Rouse^ by Van Ling, Hearne 
s»y&, they were put up by 

C C 2 
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M unditieque nitens non operosa ; 
Quam menus attulit 



Rouse: they were probably 
brought from Rouse's apartment 
to the Provost's Lodgings, when 
the CoUege was rebuilt *' about 
« 1640/' Hearne, MSS. CoU. 
ziL p. 13. Route's portrait, larffe 
as h£e, a three quarters len|^, 
and coeval, is in the Bodleian 
library. He published an Ap- 
pendix to James's Bodleian Ca- 
Ulogue, Oxon. 1636. 4to. In 
1631, the University printed, 
'* Epistola ad Johannem Ciren- 
** berp^um, ob aooeptum Syno- 
'^dalmm Epistolarum Concilii 
** Basileensis Avr$y^M^M, preefixa 
''variorum canninibus honora^ 
'' riis in eundem Cirenbergium. 
''Oxon. 1631." In quarto. 
Where among the names <^ the 
writers in Latin, are Richard 
Busby of Christ Church, after- 
wards the celebrated Master of 
Westminster; Jasper Maine, and 
1 homa^ Cartwright, both well 
known as English poets, and of 
the same college: and Thomas 
Masters of New college, author 
of the faraoi^s Greek Ode on the 
Crudfixion. The Dedicadon, to 
Cirenberg. is written by our li- 
brarian Rouse, who seems to 
luvve conducted the publication. 
In it he speaks of his Travels, 
and particularly of his return 
from Italy through Basil. He 
has a copy of not inelegaftit Latin 
Elegiacs, in the Oxfbrd verses, 
called Briiannias Naialis, Oxon. 
1680. 4to. p. 62. Heame says, 
that Uouse was intimate witii 
Burton i author of the celebrated 
book on Melnrtchdlie ; and that 
he furnished Burton with dMce 
book« for that work. MiSS. Coll. 
cxli. ^J I H. . H« \Wed oh terms 



of the most intimate friendship 
with G. J. Vossius; by whom 
' he was highly valued and re- 
spected for his learning, and ac- 
tivity in promoting literary un- 
dertakings. This appears from 
Vossius's Epistles to Rouse, vis. 
Epp 73, 130, 144,256, 409,427. 
See Colomesiu8*s Vossii Bpistolse, 
Lond. 1690. fol. There is also 
a long and well-written Epistk 
from Rouse to Voanos, Ep. 352. 
ibid, ad calc. p. 241. Oegoiy 
Wheare^ the fint Camden Pro- 
fessor, sends his Book De Ralione 
et Melhodo legeinti Hktorias, in 
1625^ to Rouse, with a Letter 
inscribed, " Joanni Routao liteni- 
" tissimo Academico mea** See 
Wheare Epistolanun Eadiaristi- 
carum Fasciculus, Oxon. 1628. 
12mo. p. 113. Not only oo ac- 
count of his friendship with Mil- 
ton, which appears to hav^ aabi- 
sisted in l637> but because be 
retained his librarianship and fel- 
lowship through CromwelTs U- 
surpation, we may suppose Roosi^ 
to nave b^een puritanicilly in* 
dkied. See Notes on Sir H^ry 
Wotton's Letter prefixed io Co- 
mus, supr. p. 119. However, 
in 1647, he was expelled f^om 
his fellowship; but sodn aft^- 
wards, making his peace with 
the Presbyterian Visitiirs, wai 
rertor^. Walkei'e Stiff. Cler. p. 
ii. p. 132. We are toM ako 1^ 
Walkei-, diat wbeti the preAl^- 
terian officers pro<ieeded to seAMli 
and pillnge Sir Thomas Bo(M^« 
chest in tide library, diey aoilifld 
their cksigh. OA bei&g torn wtat 
theiie was to be ftNind Abftfrf 
" by Roase>the Jibiisriia>, a tj<m^ 
" fiHr^btotherr ttid. p. i: p. 143: 
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Juvenilis olim, 

Sedula tamen baud nimii poetee ; 



Wood says, that when Lord Pem- 
broke, Cromwell's Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, took 
his chair in the Convocation 
house, in l648, scarcely any of 
the loyal members attended, but 
that Rouse was present. Hist. 
Ant. Univ. Oxon. i. 401. col. 2. 
See a visionary letter of Diony- 
sia Fitzherbert, of Bristol, to 
Rouse, Ribl Bodl. MSS. Which, 
I find, is printed in Ashmole's 
Berkshire, iii. 377« Probably 
Milton might become acquainted 
with Rouse, when he was in- 
corporated a Master of Arts at 
Oxford in 1635. Neale says, the 
Assembly of Divines in l645, 
recommended the new version 
of the Psalms by Mr. House, to 
be used instead of Sternhold's, 
whidi was grown obsolete. Hist. 
Pur. vol. ui. 315. edit. 1736. 
But this was IVancis Rouse dri- 
ginally of Broadgate Hall, Ox- 
ford, one of the Assembly of Di- 
vines, the presbyterian Provost 
of Eton College, and an active 
instrument- in the Calvimstie 
visitation of Oxford, who was 
l^ed in Broadgate Hall, and at 
his deadi in l6^7,v became a li- 
beral benefactor to Pembroke 



Mfkon, at Rouse's request, hud 
given h|8 little volume of poems, 
printed in 1645, to the Bodleian 
libraiT. But the book being 
lost, Mouse requested his fHend 
MHton to send another copy. In 
t646, another .was sent by the 
author, neatly but plainly bound, 
mnndHie- mteus non opero$a, in 
which this ode to House, in Mai- 
ton's own hand'writing, on one 
sheet of paper; is inwited be- 



tween the Latin ttnd English 
Poems. It is the same now 
marked M. l68. Art. 8vo. In 
the same library, is another small 
volume, uniformly bound with 
that last mentioned, of a few of 
Milton*8 prose tracts, the first of 
which IS of Reformation touching 
Church DiscipJine, printed for T. 
Underbill, l641. 4to. Marked F. 
56. Th. In the first blank leaf, 
in Milton's own band- writing, 
is this inscription, never before 
printed. •' Doctissimo viro pro- 
*' hoque librorum testimatori Jo* 
*• hanni Rousio, Oxoniensis Aca- 
** demis Bibliothecario, gratum 
" sibi hoc fore testanti, Joannes 
" Miltonus opuscnla hsc sua, m 
*' Bibltothecaraantiquissinnmat- 
*' que celeberrimam adsciscenda, 
'* libens traclit: tanquam in me* 
'* morise perpetus famam, eme- 
" ritamque, uti sperat, invidisB 
'' calumnisque ' vacation em, si 
" veritati bonbque simul eventui 
'* satis sit litatum. Sunt aut^m 
^'.De Reformatione Anglie, lib. 
'' 2. — De Episoopatu IVaB^atioQ* 
" lib. 1.— Deratione Politias Ec- 
" desiastics, lib. 1. — Animad- 
" versiones in Remonstrantis Be- 
** fensionem, lib. 1.*— Api^ogia, 
'^ lib. 1.— Doctrina et disci]£iia 
*^ Bfvortii, lib. 2.**-Judicium Bu- 
" ceri de Dtvortio, lib. 1.^— Co- 
** lasterbn, lib. 1. — Scripture lo- 
" ca de Divortio, instar lib; 4.— 
" Areopagitica, sive de Kbertate 
" Typographiae oratio. — De E- 
** ducatione Ingenuorum episto- 
'' la. [Tractate of Education to 
" Hartlib.] Poemata Lalma, ti 
" AnfiUcana. seonint.* ' About the 
year 1720, these two volumes, 
with other small books, were 
c C 3 
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Dum vagus Ausonias nunc per umbras, 
Nunc Britannica per vireta lusit, 
Insons populi, barbitoque devius 
Indulsit patrio, mox itidem pectine Daunio 
Longinquum intonuit melos 
YiciniS) et hutnum vix tetigit pede : 



10 



AKTISTROPUE. 

Quis te, parve liber, qujs te fratribus 
Subduxit reliljuis dole ? 
Cum tu missus ab urbe, 
Docto jugiter obsecrante amico, 
Illustre (endebas iter 



15 



hsBtily, peiliaps contemptuously, 
thrown ande as duplicates, either 
raal or pretended : and Mr. Na- 
thaniel Cryntn, an esquire beadle, 
and a diHgont collector of scarce 
English books, was permitted, 
OB the promise of some future 
vahiable bequests to the library, 
to pick out of the heap what he 
pleased. But he, haring luddly 
many more grains of part^ pre-^ 
judioe than of taste, could not 
think any thing worth having 
that bore the name of the re- 
pnbliean Milton; and therefore 
these two curiosities, which woidd 
be hivaluaUe in it modem auc- 
tion, were fortnnatefy suffered 
to remain in tiie library , and were 
soon afterwards henourably re- 
stored to their original places. 
1. Qemelle cultu dmpHci gau- 
dens Uber, 
Fronde licet gemna, &e.3 
By Fronde gemina we are to un- 
detBtand, metaphorically, the 
iw9-^old leafy the Poems both 
English and Latin, of which the 



volume consisted. So the Bod-. 
leian manuscript: and printed 
copies: \mt JrQnte is periiape a 
better reading. This Tdome of 
Poems, 1645, has a doohie/nMil 
or title*page; both sepaitttse nsmA 
detached from eadi oUier, die 
one, at the beginning, prefitad 
to the Latin, and the otha, abont 
the middle, to theEngliA poems. 
Under either reading, the volome 
is liber gtmeUme, a donblie book, 
aacensisting of twodistinct parts, 
yet euiiu simplifi, under the fom 
and appearance, the hahii, of a 
single book. 

9. ImonspopuU,'] GuiMeasas 
yet of enffsffing in the popakr 
dilutes of mese tuibnknt tmca. 

10. — moM itidem petiime Dim 
nio) His Italian Soiniets. 

16. Doeto jugiter ofoecroale 
£ui^o^'] Uenee it a ppe a r s , t^at 
Rbuse had iropoituned Milton to 
give the volume that was lost to 
die library. I suppose it vaa 
presented immediately on its 
publication in l6i£L 
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Tb^mesis ad incunabula 

Casruie] patrife, 

Pontes ubi limpidi 20 

Aonidum, thyasusqu^ ^acret 

Orbi notus per immenMs ^ 

Temporum lapsus redeunte coelo, <> « 

Celeberque futurus in semtn ? 

STROPHE 2. 

M odo quis deus, aut editus deo, 23 

Pristinam gentis miseratus ibdolem, 

(Si satis noxas luimus priores, 

Mollique luxu degener otium) 

Tollat nefandos civium tumultus; 

Almaque revocet studia sanctus, 30 

£t relegatas sine sede Musas 

Jam pene totis finibus Angligenum^ 

Inunundasque volucres, 

Unguibus imminentes, • 

18. Thamesii ad incunabula] of popular faction. If there was 

The Thames, or Isis, rises not anaroiy on one paid, Ithiefr^ w^ 

very many miles west of Oxford tyranny on the ;plher : the dift- 

about Cricklade in Glpucester- pute was a conflict ''between 

shire. Unless he means the jimfc- '* governors ^ho tUled by win 

tion of Tame and Isis, fanqiAilly '' not by law, and subjects who 

supposed to produce Thamesis, "' would hot suffer the law itself 

at Dorchester near Oxford. ^* to control their aotfooa" Bi^^ 

99. Tollat nefandos civium tu- guy*8 Sermons, p. 56, 
multui, &c.] I rear Milton is here SS. Immundasque volucres, &c.] 

comphifilinff of evils, which hiff He has almost a similar allusion 

own prindptes contribute either m the Reason of Chmrdi Govern* 

to pimttce or ptomote, But his ment, &c. Ue compart prelacy 

lUintralioiiiaresobettnliftl^that to the pydwh, knd addK ''till 

we forget his politics in his po-> '' like that fen-bont serpent she 

«Cry. ''be shot to deadiwitfa the darts 

In refleeting^ however, on those " of the sun» the pore and pow- 

eviii, i c«inot entirely itnpute " erfiil beams of God's word.'* 

their origin t^ a growing spirit Prose Works, i; 74. 
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Figat Apollinea pharetra, 9S 

Phineamque abigat pestem procul amne PegaseQ ? 

ANTISTROPHE. . 

Quia tu, libelle, nuntii licet ms^ 

Fide, vel oscitantia, 

Semel erraveris agmine fratrum, 

Seu quis te teneat specus, 40 

Seu qua te latebra, forsan unde vili 

Gallo tereris institoris insulsi, 

Laetare felix : en iterum tibi 

Spes nova fulget, posse profundam 

Fugere Lethen, vehique ^uperam 45 

In Jovis aulam, remige poma : 

STROPHE. S. 

Nam te Roiisius sui 

Optat peculi, numeroque justo 

Sibi pollicitum queritur abesse, . 

R(^atque venias ille, cujus inclyta $o 

Sunt data virum mooume^nta curae : 

Teque adytis etiam sacris - 

yoluit reponi,. quibus et ipse, praesidet 

;£teraorum openim custos fidelis ; 

QuaeStorque gasae.nobilioris, » 



4S..'-^remi§e ptnnm:] See the teili|4e ti Delphi » are ottfOfio- 

note . on a kindred allusion in etioaHy deacrtbed in tli^ iioo. See 

Paradise Loet, *' his sail-broad pinPtioularLy, v. }S^.-;&e«.v.Jil46« 

" vansy'* b. ii. 9^7. See Obaefvatr- aeq. .lis hmmgH o^gpU atoemtil- 



Spenser^R F. Q. ii. 307. And^note tioned in the PbcenisiK, ▼. ^l5iS. 

on V. 908. Quint Novembr. ' The riches of the treasures ^cf 

55. The paintings, statues, this celebrated- shrine itrere pro- 

tai>estry, tripods, and other in- Terbial even in tbe)days of ,Ho- 

estimable furniture of Apollo's mcr, IL b. ix. Mi. AU ihtt^ 
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Quam cui pnefuit Ion, 

Clarus ErechtbekleB, . 

Opulenta dei per templa parentis, 

Fulvosque tripodas, donaque DeJpbica, 

loo Actaea genitus Creuda« 60 

ANTI8TROPUE. 

Ergo, tu vjsere luces 

Musarum ibis amoenos ; 

Diamque Phoebi rursus ibis in domum, 

Oxonia quam valle coUt^ 

Delo posthabita, 65 

Bifidoque Pamassi jugo : 

Ibis honestus, 

Postquam egregiam tu quoque sortem 

Nactus abis, dextri prece soUicitatiis amid« 

Illic legeris inter alta nomina 7b 

were offerings, Amhfmtm,' Dima ' left^his libnuy to the British 

Delphica, naiade by eminent per- Museum. It has Milton's nam^, 

sonages who visited the temple, with the price of the book, vis. 

A curious Memoir has been writ- 13«. 6(JU Also the date 1694, 

ten by Mons. Valois, De richeues (the year in which Comus was 

dK Temi^ dm Delph», ei des dif- imtten,) all hi hfs own hand. 

fprcfu pillages qui en ont ei^faUs^ Soma of tlia marginal notes hav« 

Milton was a reader of Eu- been adopted by Joshua Barnes, 

ripides^ not' only widi the taste in his Euripides. Others have 

of a poet, but with the minute- been lately printed by Mr.* Jod- 

ness of a Greek critic. His Eu- rell. Milton a daughter Deborah, 

ripides in two volumes, Paul who used to read to him, related, 

St^pheni's quarto edition, 16O8, thit be wfts most delated mth 

ii(itii many marginal emenda« Horoer, whom he could almost 

tions in lus own hand» is now entirely repeat; and next» with 

the property of Mr. Cradock, of Ovid*s Metamorphoses and Eu- 

Gumly m Leicestershire. From ripides. See note on the Na- 

tbe library of the learned Bishop tivitjr, v. IdO. 

Hare, who died in 1 740, it pa^ed 5o. Qjuam cm prc^uit Idn, (!ic.} 

into the shop of John Whistim Ion the treasurer of the Delphic 

the bookseller; whence it waa temple, abounding iti riches. Eu- 

purchaiedby Doctor Birch, the ripidei^s traffedy^of Ion evidently 

publisher of Milton's Prose docaooned Uiis allusion. Buripi- 

Works, April 19, 1754. Birch des caHs^ion, X<«r«^AMMi, v. 54. 
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Authorum, Grais simul et LatinsB 
Antiqua gentis lumina, et verum decus. 

EpoDoi. 

Vos tandem baud vacui mei laborea, 

Quicquid hoc sterile fiidit ingenium, 

Jam sero placidam sfperare jubeo 75 

Perfbnctam invidia requiem, sedesqtie beatas, 

Quas bonus Hermes, 

Et tutela dabit sdlers Roii^ ; 

Quo neque lingua procax vulgi peoetrabit, atque louge 

Turba legentum prava facesset : so 

At ultimi nepotes, 

Et cordatior aetas, 

Judicia rebus aequtom ibr^it^m- 

Adhibebit, integfo sirtu* 

Tom, livore sepulto, 85 

Si quid p^r^mur s^ina po^t^ritas Bcvett 

Rbe$iofeveirte. ' 

Ode trWtM tonstai Strfyph^ tottdemque AnHstrophis, una. 
d&man JE^podp .^lausis, fpum tameM amines ksc vermum 
iHmmero^ Hep cerU^^ukiiqUie toHs emtcte reapondetmt^ Ua imam 
^ecuimuSf commode legendi patitis^ quam ad mUiquos eonU- 
nendi rktdoi taOon^m tpecUmtea,- AUoqwui hbe gemte redim 
Jbrtdsse cU6i tnoMstrophicUm ddmierat. Metra pdriim euni 
mrJ^ ^X^ut, partim im^^s^^ium^ , J^Aukucia qum suni^ «S^p«f»- 
deswm tertid loc6 bis admUtunt; quod idem in ^ectmdo loco 
CaitiUus ad "IStMvmfeM, 

78. If he meant tkU vtrpf for Lifd of liikoHi p. eSl-^SSic ed. 

in hendecasytiable,. thet^ is a %du E. 

iSike aoaatity in «o^«. Tbe^irae 86. llie Kttder will reccdloc^ 

syllable is notorious long* that this Ode was vrMen aM 

78< See & l<mg and losmed sctttinlCid Milton hete alludes 

criticitftti upon the tDeasnires of to the seven censui^ nvMcb te 

tU9 Qde in Jioto kf)^ bynuons^ft }mA Utely taCenid, n«p|«>al}r k&a\ 
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the €|»80qpa1 but evai fireua the 
preabytenan p^ffty. About the 
jear 1641, our atttbor, weU 
knowing how much the puritans 
wanted the assistance of abilities 
and learning, attacked the order 
of bishops and the intire constitu- 
tk« of the Church of England, 
in thiee or four laige and 
laboured treatises. One of these, 
hk Reply to Bishop Hall's Re* 
monstrance, was answered the 
same jear by an anonymous 
antagonist; supposed to be the 
bi^^'s sonj who calls Milton 
a blasphemer, a drunkard^ a 
pnotiuie swearer, and a frequenter 
of brothels, asserting at the same 
time, that he was expelled the 
Univeratty of Cambridge for a 
perpetual course c^ riot and 
ddbauchery. About the year 
l6i4» Milton {Miblished his tracto 
on Divoree. Here he quarrelled 
with his own Iriends. These 
pieces were instantly anatbenw- 
tised by the thunder of the 
presbyterian elergy, ^rcm the 
pulpit^ the press, and the tribunal 
of the Assembly of Divines at 
W^tmiQster. By the leaders of 
that persuasion, who were now 
predominanti and who began in 
thm turn to find that novelties 
were danfferous, he was even 
aummenea before the House of 
Jjords. It is in reforenee to the 
foligb' and perhaps undeserved 
treatment wbioh he received, in 
cocuiequence of the publication 
of these diaeertntiona in deteQce 
of domeedc liber^, that he com- 
plains in his Cwelm Sonnet 

I did but prompt the ag« to quit thdir 

clogf 
Bf Uie* known mles of aodenf 

liberty. 
When strait a barbarous noise en* 

▼ircns me 
Of owl« and cnckbws, as^, apee, 

saddogBf He 



And the preceding S^tka&L on 
the same subject is thus entitled, 
" On the Detmction which fbl-* 
** lowed upon my writing oer- 
" tain Treatises.'* 

But the^. were only the 
b^nnings of obloquy. He was 
again to appeal to posterily for 
indulgence. £vU T<mguee, to- 
gether with many Evil JDoj^, 
were still in reserve. The com- 
monwealth was to be disannulled, 
and monarchy to be restored. 
The Defence of the Kings 
Murder was not yet burnt by 
the common hangman. In the 
year 1676, his oflkial Latin 
Letters were printed. In the 
Preface, the editor says of the 
author, " Est forsan dignissimus 
" qui ab omnibus legeretur Mil- 
" tonus, nisi styli sui &cundiam, 
'^ etpuritatem iurpMmis moritau. 
** inquinasset.*' Winstanly thus 
characterises our authtnr. ** He^ 
" is one whose natural parts 
^ might deservedly give him 
" a puace among the principal of 
^rour English poet8.-^But hia 
^ fame is gone out like ^ candle 
'^ in a snuff, and his memory 
" will always stinky whiehmiffht 
'< have ever lived in honounmle 
** repute* had he not been a 
^* notorious trajrtor, ^c." Lives 
of the PoeU, p. 175. edit l687. 

I mentioa these descnpticnis 
of Milton, among many others 
of a like kind which appeared 
soon after his death, oecause 
they probably contain the tone 
of thr public iminion, and ^eemi 
to represent the ^neral and 
esMiblished estimation of his 
chan^cter at that time; and as 
they 9re here delivered dispas- 
si^mately^ and not thrown out in 
the fceat of controversy and ca- 
lumniation. 

Upon the whole, and with 
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regard to his political writing 
at large, even after the pre- 
judices pf party have subsided^ 
Mflton, I beUeve, has found 
no great share of favour, of 
applause, or even of candour, 
from distant generations. His 
Si quid meremnr, in the sense 
here belonging to the words, 
has been too fully ascertained 
by the mature determination of 
time. Toland, about thirty years 
after the Restoration, thought 
MQton's Prose Works of sufficient 
excellence and importance to be 
collected and prmted in one 
body. But they were neglected 
and soon forgotten. Of late 
years, some attempts have been 
made to revive tnem, with as 
Kttle success. At present, they 
are. almost unknown. If they 
are ever inspected, it is perhaps 
occasionally by the commentator 
on Milton*s verse as affording 
materials for comparative criti- 
dsro, or from motives of curiosity 
only as the productions of the 
writer of Comds and Paradise 
Lost, and not so mudi for any 
independent value of their own. 
In point of doctrine, they are 
calculated to annihilate the very 
foundations of our civil and 
religious establishment, as it 
now subsists: they are subver- 
sive of our legislature, and our 
species of government. In con- 
demning tyranny, he strikes at 
the bare existence of kings; in 
combating superstition, he de- 
cries «11 public relip:i<m. These 
discourses hold forw a system of 
politics, at present as uncon- 
stitutional, and almost as obso- 
lete, as the nonsense of passive 
obedience: and in this view, we 
might jUM as well think <^ re- 
publishing the pernicious theories 
of the kingly bigot James, as 



of the repubHdin usurper OKver 
Cromwell. Their style is per- 
plexed, pedantic, poetical, and 
unnatural : abounding in entha- 
siastic efiiisions, whidi have 
been mistaken for eloquence and 
imagination. In the midst of 
the most sdemn rhapaodios, 
which would have shone in « 
fast-sermon before Cromwell, be 
sometimes indulges a vein of 
jocularity; but his witticiama 
are as aukward as tfa^ ate 
unsuitable, and Milton never 
more misunderstands the nature 
and bias of his genius, than 
when he afiects to he arch either 
in prose or verse. His want of 
de&rence to superiors teaches 
him to write without good 
manners: and when we consider 
his ikmiliar acquaintance with the 
elejDfancies of antic^uity, with the 
orators atid historians of Oreeoe 
and Rome, few writmv will be 
found to have made so slender a 
sacrifice to the Graces. From 
some of these strictures, I must 
except the Tractate on Educ». 
tion, and the ArecMMgitica, wfaidi 
are written with a tolerable 
degree of facility, airaj^ci^, 
purity, and perspicul^ ; and toe 
latter, some tcidious historical 
digressions, and some litde 
sophistry excepted, is the most 
cMe, conclusive comprehensive, 
and decisive vindication of the 
liberty of ^e pren that haa vet 
appeared, on a subject on whidi 
it is difficult to decide, between 
the licendousness of scepddsiBi 
and aedition, and the aiiMtnsry 
exertions of authority. In tl^ 
mean time, Milton's Prose Works^ 
I suspect, were never popular? 
be deeply engaged "in most of 
the eccjesiai^tical disputes^of his 
tiroes^ yet he is seldom quoted 
or mentiooed by his contempora- 
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ties^ eitlier of ihepresbjterian 
oi^ independent persuasion : even 
hy Richard Baxter, pastor of 
Kidderminster, a judicious and 
▼okiniinoQs advocate on the side 
of the presbyterians, who vehe- 
mently censures and opposes 
aeveriu of his ck>adjutors in the 
cause of church-independency, 
he is passed over in profound 
silence. For his brediren the 
independents he seems to have 
been too learned and unintel- 
Imble. In 1652, Sir Robert 
Iinnery in a general attack on 
tlie recent aatraumarchical writ- 
ers, bestows but a very short 
and slight reAitation on his 
politics. It appears from the 
Censore of t;^ Rota, a pamphlet 
published in 166O, said to be 
ubricated by Harrington's dub, 
that even his broUier party- 
writers ridiculed the affectations 
and absurdities of his strle. 
[Oldys attributes this pamphlet 
to Harrington, in his Catalogue 
of the pamphlets in the Harldan 
Library.] Lord Monboddo is 
the only modem critic of note, 
who ranks Milton as a prose- 
writer wi^ Hooker, Sprat, and 
Clarendon. 

I have hitherto been speaking 
of Milton's Prose Works m Eng- 
lish. I cannot allow, that his 
Latin performances in prose are 
formed on any one chaste Roman 
model. They consist of a mo- 
dem factitious mode of Latinity, 
a compound of phraseology 
gleaned from a general imitation 
of various iBtyles, commodious 
enough for the author's purpose. 
His Defensio pro populo Angli- 
cano against Salmasius, so libe- 
rally rewarded by the presby- 
terian administration, the best 
apology that ever was offiered 
for bringing kings to the block. 



and which difiiised his reputation 
all over Europe, is remembered 
no more* 

tkictor Birch observes of this 
prophetic hope in the text, that 
^' the univenal admiration witb 
" which his works are read, j«s- 
<' tifies what he himsetf says in 
« his Ode to Rouse." Life, p. 
Ixiii. But this hope, as we have 
seen, our author here restricts to 
his political speculations, to his 
works on civil and religieus sub^ 
jects, which are still in expecta-* 
tion of a reversionary fame, and 
still await the partial sufihiges of 
a $ana posterilat, and a cordatwr 
eHas. The flattering anticipation 
of more propitious times, and . 
more equitable jud^, at some 
remote period, would have been 
justly applicable to . his other 
works; for in those, and those 
only, it has been amply anii con- 
spicuously verified. It is from 
the uUinn nepoies that justice has 
been done to the ffenuine claiitts 
of his poetical cmaracter. Nor 
does any thing/ indeed, more 
strongly mark 9ie improved cri- 
tical discernment of the present 
we, thain that it has atoned for 
we contemptible taste, the blind- 
ness and the n^lect, <^ the last, 
in reentering imd exahing t|i6 
peetry of Milton to its due de- 
gree of cultivation and esteem : 
and we may safdy prognostioate, 
that the posterities are yet un^^ 
hom^ which will bear testimony 
to die beauties of his caUner 
ima^ry, and the magniicence 
of his more sublime descriptions, 
to the dignity of his sentiments^ 
and the viffour of his language. 
Undoubtedl;^ the Paradise Lost 
had always its readers, and per- 
haps more numerous and devoted 
admirers even at the infiuncy of 
its publication, than our biogra- 
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pheiv hav? oommonly dti(»pa^. 
Vet> in its silent progrediion»even 
after it had been recommended 
by the popular papers of Addi- 
son, and had acquired the dis- 
tiiiciion of an B^nglish elastic, 
many years elapsed before any 
symptoms appeared, that it had 
influenced the national taste, or 
that it bad wrought a change in 
our versification, and our modes 
of poetieal thinking. The re- 
mark might be still &rther ex*^ 
tendedi and more fbrciUy di- 
rected and brought home, to the 
pieces which eeoipose the ptie* 
sent voluma 

. Among other pvoofs of our 
rei^erenoa for Milton, we haira 
seen a monument given to his 
memmy in Westminster Abbey; 
Bat this splendid memorial did 
not appear, till we had over^ 
looked the author of RefimtuHum 
in^ Sngkmii audi the D^lumo: 
in other wordli till am namg re* 
gufd for Mikoo the poM bad 
taught ua to ' forget Mdton tlie 
politician^. Not< long befocse^ 
about the year 1 740^, when Atv 
terbttjry'a mseriptton ibi theimo)> 
nument of J(An Pbilipsi in. whiA 
he.was.aaid to-be soH Af^tom>4e*- 
mndnti^ wa» shewn ta> Doetor 
Sfnl thea-Deanof Weatminster» 
heirefused it admittance into tine 
clHUB9bi; the naiae/ofMikoii as 
Stootev Johnson observes,, who 
fiiat jpdatea«liitaMOiUite> ^'baing 



'' in hie opinion, too distestable 
*' to, be read on the wall a€ a 
''.buildUog dedicEited tx» deiFc»^ 
'^ tion/' Yet when more eolai^ged 
prindples bad taken plaoe> and 
his bust wias erected where oaem 
his name had been deemed a 
profanation, Doetor George, Fro- 
vost of Kings College, Cam- 
bridge, who was solicited for an 
epitaf^ on the occasion, forbear^ 
ii^ tot draw his topics of recon- 
ciliation ftwn a better souree, 
thon^t it expedient to apoTogiae 
for me reoeptioo of the monn^ 
maot of Muton the DcpoblioaD 
into that veifterable repeekory of 
kings and prelatna, in diefolkiw* 
ing hexameters s which recai our 
attention to the .text, andon ao^ 
count of their spirited simplicity, 
and nervous elegai:ice, deserve to 
be bcoufffat forward, and to be 
more universally circulated* 

August! r^;um cineres, ea nc tayie 

favUIs 
Heroum; vMqae O,. venerandi no- 

minii, uiiibn»! 
Paldte* /^iiod vettris, infensmn regl- 

bMS.oUm, 
Sedibus infertur amnen; liceatque 

supremis 
Funenbttff fiolre odia, et mors obniat 

iras. 
Ntee mh foderibot coeant itHkSbia^ 

una 
libertas, et jus sacri inviolabile aofr> 

ptri, 
R^ge mlb Angmto ftt tit laodiuv 
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01 THE Xil&B C0^MPN.-W«41D$ OCCASIONALLY EXPLAINED AND 
l^tV^TJiWCBP IN THE NOTES. 



P. R. standi for Paradm Regained, S. A. Samton Agm^$l$$, P. Poem, and 5. Sonnett, 
The numeraU i. ij. ^c dm^ie «*• books, poems, or sonneU; the figures 1. 2, ar«- 
the verses. 



Abaddon, p. r. iv. 624. 

Acquist, S. A. 1755. 
iE'gean, P. R. iv. 288. 
iEolian, P. I^. iy. 2^1. 
Affront, S. A. 531, 
Alp, 8. A^ 628. 
Ambition/S. A- 247. 
Amice» P. R. iv. 427. 
Amplituae, P. H. ii. 139. 
Ascalonite/ S. A. 138. 
Attent, P. R. i. 385. 
Azza, S, A. 149. . 



Cataphracts, S. A. 1619. 
Chal/bean, 8. A. 133. 
Ghar&cter*d, P. xvi. 530. 
Charming, P. R. ii. 363. 
Cimmerian^ P. xiii, 10. 
Comr&des, S'.' A. 1162. 
Craze, S. A. 57i. 
Crow-toe, P. xvii. 143. 
Crude, S. A. 700. P: ivfi. 3^. 
Cuirassiers, P. R. iiil 328: 
Curfew, P: xiv. 74. ^vi. 435. 
Cynosure, P. xiii. Op. xvi. 342. 



B. 

Besprent, P. xvi. 542. i 
Blithe, P. R. iv, 585. V. xiii. 

65. xvi. 56. 
Bolt, (subst.) P. xvi. 445. 
Bolt, (verb,) P. xvi. 760. 
Bosky, P. xvi, 313. 
Bourn, P. xvi. 313. 
Brigandine, S, A, 1120. 
Brimmed, P. x,Tiv924,' 
Brown, P. R. ii. 293. 
Budge, P. xvi. 707. 



Captivy, S. A. 33,^94. 
Caravan, P. R. i. 323. 



D. 

Dappled, P. xiii. 44. 
Debel, P. R. iv. 605. 
Defends, P*. R. li. 370. * 
Dell, P. R; xvi. 312, 
Delphos, P. R. i. 458. P: iii. 

178. 
Diapason, P: vii. 23. ' 
Diffused, S. A. 118. 
Dight, P. xiir. 62. xiv. 159. . 
Diminution, S: 'A. 303. 
Dingle, P. xvi. 3f2. 
Distract, S. A. 1556. 
Diverted, P. R. ii. 349. 
Divinely, P. R. i. 26. 
Dole, S. A, 15^9. 
Doriai),,P: R; iv. 257. 
Duel, P: R: i. 174. 
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E. 

Eld, P. i. 13. 
Emprise, P. xyi. 610. 
Eremite, P. R. i. 8. 



Favonius, S. xz. 6. 
Fet, P. R. ii. 401. 
Flamens, P. R. iii; 194. 
Foil, P. xvu. 79. 
Fraud, P. R. i. 372. 
Freakt, P. xvii. 144. 
Frequence, P. R. i. 128. ir. 130. 
FrouDct, P. xiv. 123. 



Gadire, S. A. 716. 
Garish, P. xiv. 141. 
Gauntlet, S. A. 1121. 
Gaz'd, P. xvL 64. 
Greres, S.A.I 121. 
Gris-amber-steam'd, P. R. ii. 

344. 
Guerdon, P. xvii. 73. 
Gyves, S. A. 1093. 



Habergeon, 9. A. 1120. 
Harnest, P. iii. 244. 
Harrow*d, P. xvi. 566. 
Him thought, P. R. ii. 266. 
Hinges, P. R. iv. 416. 
Hippogrif, P. R. iv. 542. 
Holocaust, S. A. 1702. 
Homer, P. R. iv. 259. 
Hutcht, P. xvi. 719. 



I. 

Imbost, S. A. 1700. 
Imp6rtune, P. R. ii. 404. 



IndorsM, P. R. iii. 329. 
Inhabitation^ S. A. 1612. 



Kercfaeft, P. xiv. 125. 
Kirtled, P. xvi. 254» 



L. 

Larsj P. ill. 191. 
Leas, P. xvi. 965. 
Lemures, P. iii. 191. 
Lenient, S. A. 659. 



M. 

Magnetic, P. R. ii. 168. 
Massy proof, P. xiv. 158. 
Medicinal, S. A. 627. 
Meed, P. xvii. 14, 84. 
Melesigenes, P. R. iv. 259. 
Mincing, P, xvi. 964. 
Morrice, P. xvi. 116. 
Mummers, S. A. 1325. 
Myrrhine^ P. R. iv. 119. 



N. 

Needs, S. A. 1554. 
Nibbling, P. xiii. 72. 
NiloUc, P. R. iv.71. 



O. 

Or e'er, P. iii. 86. 
Orient, P. xvi. 65. 



P. 

Pact, P. R. iv. 191. 
Palmer, P. xvi. 189. 
ParanytQph, S. A. ;1D20. 
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Paranymph, S. A. 1020. 
Passing fair, P. R. ii. 156. 
Payilim, R R. iii. 348. 
Pellean, P. R. ii. 196. 
Plighted, P. xvi. 301. 
Prankt, P. xvi. 759. 
Prowest, P. R. iii. 342. 
Purfled, P. xvi. 995. 



R. 

Ramath-lecbi/ S, A. 145. 
Rathe, P. xvii. J 42. 
Rebecs, P, xiii. 94. 
Remark, S. A. 1309. 
Rhombs, P. R. iii, 309. 
Round, (verb,) P. R. i. 365. 
Ruth, P. xviL 163. S. ix. 8. 



S. 



Sadly, P. xvi. 509. 

Saws, P. xvi. 110. 

Scrannel, P. xvii. 124. 

Sere, P. xvii. 2. 

Sheen, (subst) P. iii. 146. viii. 

73. xvi. 893, 1003. 
Silent, S. A. 87. 
Smouldring, P. iii. 169. 
Soothest, P. xvi. 823. 
Specular, P. R. iv. 236. 
Statists, P. R. iv. 354. 
Stop, P. xviii. 188. 
Stray, P. xiii. 72. 
Summ'd, P. R. i. 14. 
Swinkt, P. xvi. 293. 
Swart, P. xvi. 436. xvii. 138. 



Tassell'd, p. xv. 67. 
Tease, P. xvi. 761. 
Thankless, P. xvii. 66. 
Thisbite, P. R. ii. 16. 
Thrilling, P. iii. 103. 
Thummun, P. R. iii. 14. 
Tonffue-doughty, S. A. 1181. 
Tow Yd, P. R. iii. 261. P. ii. 

100. xiii. 117. XV. 21. 
Trick'd, P. xiv. 123. 
Turms, P. R. iv. 66. 

V. 

Vacant, S. A. 89. 
Vant-brass, S. A. 1121. 
Viffils, P. R, L 182. 
Viflatic, S. A. 1695. 
Unblench'd, P. xvi. 430. 
Unexpressive, P. iii. 116. rvii. 

176. 
Urim, P. R. iii. 14. 
Use, (verb,) P. xvii. 136. 

W. 

Wassailers, P. xvi. 179. 
Wedges, P. R. iii. 309. 
Well, P. xvii. 15. 
West'ring, P. xvii. 31. 
Whist, P. iii. 64. 
Won, P. R. i. 426. 
Worm, P. R. i. 312. 



Ycl^ap'd, P. xia. 12. 



THE END. 
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